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A NUGGET OF GOLD. 


Tue Governor-General of Australia adopted wise 
measures when the news of the gold discovery was 
confirmed. John Richard Hardy, Esq., chief magis- 
trate of Paramatta, was appointed gold commis- 
sioner, with instructions to organize a mounted 
police of ten men, to issue licenses to gold-diggers, 
and to quell all outrage and violence, swearing in 
special constables for that purpose. The flock- 
owners disapproved of the course of the governor in 
raising gold-digging to the dignity of a regular in- 
dustrial pursuit, and recommended “that martial 
law should be proclaimed, and all gold-digging 
peremptorily prohibited, in order that the ordinary 
industrial pursuits of the country should not be in- 
terfered with.” The governor had too much sense 
to give the recommendation a serious consideration. 
The attempt to prevent the digging and washing of 
gold would doubtless have been followed by blood- 
shed; for the fever had quickly seized the whole of 
civilized Australia, and a sordid thirst would have 
impelled many to the search for gold, in spite of all 
governmental prohibition. The governor had no de- 
sire to spill the blood of his countrymen in a foolish 
cause, 








The commissioner, anxious that there should not 
be too great a concentration of diggers, posted nv- 
tices of all the new discoveries. For this and other 
measures, obviously suited to circumstances, he was 
called to account by the executive council. But he 
displayed much good sense in his defence, and 
proved that he had a better comprehension of his 
duties than his judges. 

It is now established by actual discoveries that a 
vast belt of highly auriferous land extends across 
the Australian continent, from the Victoria gold- 
fields to those of Bathurst and its neighborhood, and 
thence to tho banks of the Hunter and the banks of 
Moreton Bay—a belt of land hundreds of miles in 
length, and of an unknown width. 

The precious metal is obtained at Lake Oweo, in 
Gipps’s Land, and at Ballarat and Mount Alexan. 
der, in Victoria. The diggings in New South Wales 


are at Ophir, Wimburndale Creek and its tributa- 
ries, Frederick’s Valley, and Campbell's River, in the 
county of Bathurst ; Muckewa Creek, Louisa Creek, 
and Mereo River, in Wellington; Turm River, in 
Roxburgh ; Abercrombie River, in Georgiana; and 


Araluen River and its tributaries, in St. Vincent. 
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The Lake Oweo diggings are at the foot of the 
Australian Alps, two hundred and sixty miles from 
Melbourne. They are washed by the River Mitta, 
which takes its rise in the Snowy Mountains. They 
ean only be worked in the dry seasons, which ren- 
der most of the other gold-fields valueless. Great 
results have been obtained from these diggings, 
and, in spite of their distance from Melbourne, they 
attract a large number of fortune-seekers., 
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Here the soil is washed. For about half a mile, the 
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The Ballarat diggings are on the banks of thre 
Lee, in the vicinity of Golden Point, a spur of the 
Buninyong, about forty miles from Geelong. They 
are in the midst of plains of unsurpassed fertility. 


gold-seekers may be seen at work on both sides of 
the creek, and throughout the day a buzy scene 
may there be witnessed. Ballarat has already 
yielded an extraordinary quantity of the precious 





GOLD-WASHING AT BALLARAT. 


metal. It was the first gold-field discovered in Vic- 
toria, and it is still worked with a good profit. The 
discontent created by an attempt to levy license 
fees at the Clunes caused the miners to retreat far- 
ther into the ranges, and thus led to the discovery 
of Ballarat; and, within a month from that time, 
ten thousand men, with over one thousand two hun- 
dred cradles, were at work at that rich gold-field. 
The estimated daily earnings were £10,000, very 
unequally distributed. In the following sketch by 
an Australian digger, we obtain a glimpse of Balla- 
rat :-— 

“ Returning to the road, the outer encampment 
this side of Golden Point became visible. A sound 
is heard like the continuous beat of a thousand 
muffled drums, or the rushing of a mighty waterfall. 
As we issue from the trees the cause is beheld. 
From the margin of the forest a broad swamp 
spreads, through which the Lee runs. Over against 
you the broad shoulder of a bold hill is pushed out 
to meet its attacking waters, and round its base 
run the swamp waters, uniting with the river. 
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Along this the cradles are ranged for about half a 
mile, on both sides of the creek and down the river. 
forming the letter T with the ends upturned. They 
are crowded so closely together as barely to permit 
being worked, in some places in triple file. At this 
distance you see some of the excavations, and the 
carriers swarming up and down hill with all sorts 
of vessels, from the bag to the wheelbarrow. The 
enormous ant-hive swarms like a railway cutting, 
where the crown of a hill is carried down to filla 
valley. Higher up the hill’s crest, along its sides, 
and stretching down to the swamp far away to the 
right and left, are the tents thickly clustered and 
pitched, and, far beyond, the lofty white-barked 
trees form a background. This is Ballarat. Cross 
ing the swamp, we reach the commissioner’s tent. 
where he is trying a depredator, who, for want of 4 
lock-up, has been tied to a tree all through the bard 
night’s frost. Troops of horses, drays, carts, and gi¢e 
are all around, squatter, merchant, farmer, shop- 
keeper, laborer, shepherd, artisan, lawyer, physician, 


and cleryyman—all are here. Even your most inti- 














THE NEW 


mate friends are scarcely to be known in the disguise 
of costume, beard, and dirt. Imagine a gigantic 
honeycomb, in which the cells are eight feet wide, 
and from six to eight feet deep, with the partitions 
proportionably thin ; and to follow a friend to find 
a hole is dangerous work. The miners move nim- 
bly about, with barrow, pick, and bag, swarming 
along the narrow ledges, while below others are 
picking, shovelling, and beating the stone. Down 
the shabby excuse for a ladder, half way, then a 
jump, and the bottom of the hole is gained. Nearly 
four feet of red sand formed the upper layer, next a 
strata of pipe-clay, below which lie the quartz 
boulders ; then a formation of quartz pebbles, with 
sand impregnated with iron; this penetrated, the 
bluish marl is reached, in which the vein of gold 
is found. Down among the men washing there is 
nothing to be observed. The work is earnest—no 
time to talk. The commissioner has a busy time 
issuing licenses. 
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GOLD 


working at the spot. The first gold escort from 
these diggings did not reach Adelaide until the 
middle of March, 1852, the delay being caused by 
the difficulty in clearing the road. 

At Forest Creek, gold-digging scenes on the most 
extensive scale, with all the accessories, may be 
witnessed. The city of tents, the blazing watch-fires, 
the bustle of fortune-hunters, anxious to lose as 
little time as possible; the digging, the washing, 
the disputes about claims and license fees; the 
booths of speculating traders are all there. Forest 
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“The tent has the mounted police on one side, 
and the native police on the other. The black fel- 
lows are busy tailoring; one on the broad of his 
back, in the sun, with his eyes shut, chanting a 
monotonous aboriginal ditty.” This is drawn to the 
life, and will serve for giving a general idea, not 
only of Ballarat, but of the usual scenes at the gold- 
diggings. 

The Forest Creek diggings, more generally known 
as the Mount Alexander fields, though they are 
seven miles from jthat mountain, are among the 
richest in Australia. When they were first discovered, 
gold was taken up by pocket knives from soil a few 
inches below the surface, in such profusion that one 
man filled a quart pot with small “ruggets,” or 
lumps, in the course of a day. Of course, there was 
a rush to this rich region. Two months after the 
discovery, three tons of gold lay at the commission- 
er’s tent of Forest Creek, waiting for an escort, and 
not less than twenty-five thousand persons were 


ESCORT. 
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Creek is a tributary of the Loddon. The diggings 
extend along its shores for ten or twelve miles, all 
the short ridges and gullies running down into it 
having proved highly auriferous, while many of the 
back ranges and gullies have also produced good 
samples of gold. The commissioner’s tent is the 
official centre of the diggings, and around this the 
principal part of the trading is carried on. Red, 
Adelaide, and White Hills are the famous portions 
of this wealthy region, and from their bosoms an 
immense amount of gold has already been obtained. 
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The scarcity of water at the Forest Creek diggings 
will not allow of any earth being washed but such 
as will produce a large amount of gold. Water is 
attainable by sinking to a depth of twenty feet in 
the flats of the creek. A party sinks a well, and 
then cuts a hole for washing in, the cradle being 
placed in a convenient position. Water is then 
drawn up from the well, and the soil which has been 
carted from the hole where it was dug, is thus washed. 
Nuggetting, or working holes as dry diggings, is 
frequently performed, such of the clay as appears to 
contain gold being put aside and saved for a more 
propitious season. Upon the advent of rain, an 
astonishing amount of the precious metal is produced. 

The first long drought at the Forest Creek dig- 
ginvgs had the effect of dispersing the diggers in 
every direction over the face of the country. Gul- 
lies, creeks, hills, ridges, watercourses, and ranges 
were ransacked till the whole country was known 
to some of the diggers. The eagerness of the gold- 
seekers at this time was said to be quite amusing. 
Dozens would watch the movements of a prospector; 
while the slightest rumor of a golden discovery in 
any particular locality would send bundreds to the 
wpot, and would cause the ground to be parcelled 
out, lotted, and worked with astonishing rapidity. 
Some unscrupulous jokers took advantage of this 
eagerness to send crowds to localities where digging 
met no reward. 

The great surface washings lie at the base of the 
Red Hill. This base is a freestone rock, with a 
slight slope to the east. On this lies a heavy con- 
erete mass, principally of iron-stone, while the whole 
of the soil to the surface is strongly impregnated 
with iron, giving the hill the red appearance, from 
which its name is derived. On the top of the ridge, 
the holes have been sunk to the depth of twenty-four 
feet before reaching the rock; but at the base, the 
rock seems to have been almost cleared, doubtless 
by the action of floods, of the mass that must have 
some time covered it, leaving it in many cases bare, 
and scattered the golden treasures that reposed upon 
it among the alluvial soil of the gully. 

(To be continued.) 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF 
SYRACUSE’S EXCAVATIONS AT CUMA, 
NAPLES. 


Tae antiquarian discoveries which are now taking 
place at Cuma continue to attract archeologists of 
all countries to the classical site of this once import- 
ant city. A Cuman literature is also rapidly form- 
ing, and many learned brothers are at this moment 
employed in writing their reflections on the objects 
which have been brought to light. I shall confine 


myself to a simple narrative of what has been ac- 
complished and what has been found, leaving the 
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antiquarian poetry to be done by a more worthy 
hand. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to remind the 
reader that Cuma is one of the most ancient of those 
cities which the eastern world founded on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. History tells us that the 
inhabitants held constant communication with the 
Osci, and indeed, a few days since, a vase was found, 
which we have seen, with Oscan characters thereon. 
Its Greek occupation was probably its must brilliant 
period, and it is in the Greek tombs that the most 
interesting and valuable objects are found, such as 
colored glass bottles, gold rings, scaratei, terra-cot- 
ta vases, &c. Pliny tells us that, during the second 
Punic war, Cuma united her fortunes with Rome, 
and was still an important city; hence we have a 
Roman period of art, the remains of which are now 
being brought to light, together with those of pre- 
ceding periods. Eventually, Cuma was abandoned 
for Baia, and, towards the close of the Roman Em- 
pire, became a comparatively neglected city. Such 
is a brief outline of the history of Cuma. 

In modern times, this City of the Sibyl became 
interesting from the discovery of a Jupiter Stator 
in the Giant’s Temple, and in 1606 Cardinal Acqui- 
viva excavated at Cuma a temple indicating a good 
period of Greek art. A few years since, the Neapu- 
litan Government, under the direction of Signor 
Bonnucci, excavated the Temple of Apollo, referred 
to by Virgil, the celebrated cave leading to Lake 
Avernus, the amphitheatre and an adjacent temple. 
Lord Vernon, I am told, also made some partial 
excavations at Cuma about the same time. 

It is chiefly to the necropolis that his R¢ ys. Hligh- 
ness the Prince of Syracuse is now airecting his at- 
tention. The tombs trace, so to speak, nearly 3,000 
years, and indicate the religion, art, and civilization 
of that period. These resting-places of the dead 
occur at various levels, and are built of tu/to stone, 
which the voleanic nature of the district supplied 
plentifully to the ancients, as it now does to the 
moderns. Near the surface of the earth are found 
the Roman tombs, below which are the Greek, and 
again beneath them the graves of the earliest East- 
ern emigrants. What a store of antiquarian trea- 
sure is here deposited ! 

Towards the close of last year, his royal highness 
employed some 50 workmen to excavate at Cuma. 
One of the earliest discoveries was a temple of the 
Roman period, but very fine. It would appear, from 
the position in which the marble fragments were 
found, that this building was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. The frieze, pillars, and Corinthian capitals, 
have been removed to the garden of the Prince's 
palace in Naples. 

The excavations are now suspended on account of 
the advancing summer, but they will be recom- 
menced in the autumn, under the intelligent direc- 
tion of the Prince. 














THE 


SCHOOLMASTER 


IN LOVE 


BY JOSEPH JENKINS. 


(See Plate.) 


My wife says that I exhausted my brains in my 
first and only appearance in print hitherto; which 
was in your elegant periodical, in January, 1850. 
One’s wife is apt to take liberties ; and, what is worse, 
we can’t help it. We can retaliate, however; and 
that is what Iam determined to do in this article. 
That informed the public how one Joseph Jenkins 
did not get married. This shall set forth how he 
did. 

My Uncle Nathan died before his wife. My Aunt 
Rachel was of country birth; and chose to spend 
her widowhood in her native village. I was her 
heir apparent, and could do no less than accompany 
her; for the dear old soul lived her life out, after 
Nathan had gone home, like one who had lost some- 
thing which never could be replaced. They had 
travelled so many years of their pilgrimage together 
that it seemed to her as if he was not dead, but only 
gone away, where she should soon rejoia him. In 
the old homestead she had usually spent part of the 
year during Nathan’s life; and to be there without 
him was not so oppressive as it would have been to 
remain in their city residence. In town, he 
was her constant companion. In the country, the 
evening of Seventh Day brought him out to spend 
First Day with her. His chair, his country hat, 
and his easy old coat—for he had a country suit as 
well as city wardrobe—were always kept in their 
places. Every day the hat was taken down and 
carefully dusted inside and out; and the coat was 
aired and shaken, as if, at the end of the week, Na- 
than would surely come and step into his old suit. 
As the end of the week drew near, I could perceive 
that Aunt Rachel grew more thoughtful, and on the 
afternoon of Saturday, no one disturbed her thoughts 
with a word. She sat at the little window of the 
old kitchen, which looked out on the city road, with 
her hands folded meekly over the book which she 
had been trying to persuade herself to read. That 
book was either a curious old quarto edition of 
Penn’s “No Cross no Crown,” or a Bible, printed 
at a “Friend’s Printing-Office.” It differed from 
the usual editions in this respect, that the prefix 
“St.” was taken from the names of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, and there were no chapter heads. 
“Friends” are shrewd, and early discovered how 
much mooted theology may be packed into the un- 
authorized and extra italic introductions to chapters, 
which assume the argument to be whatever the 
person who prepares the edition desires. 





There at the window Aunt Rachel sat. The “help” 
quietly pursued her avocations with that silent 
step which ever distinguished the members of my 
aunt’s household. Decency and order were the 
characteristics of her establishment, and when a new 
member entered, if she could not be shamed, ex- 
horted, reproved, or looked by Aunt Rachel’s elo- 
quent eyes into noiseless movements, she was dis- 
missed as incorrigible. The window commanded 
the road for some distance, and when the Philadel- 
phia stage first appeared, Aunt Rachel watched its 
approach without turning her eyes to right or left. 
As it neared the house, she half rose—listened a 
moment, as if thinking it might stop, as in the olden 
time—then took off and wiped her spectacles—walked 
to the glass, and, under pretence of arranging her 
cap border, dried a half tear from her eyes, and, 
turning round with her placid face, said: “ Thee may 
set on the tea, Rebecca.” 

I was usually in hearing, and, walking in, took 
my place. A moment we sat in silence, and then 
Aunt Rachel commenced the honors of the table 
with a cheerfulness which never left her face until 
the close of the next week came with its pleasing 
melancholy. Dear Aunt Rachel! 

Rebecca, when her household duties had not made 
She 
was an orphan child, who was, to my aunt, rather 
as a daughter than a servant. 
vant as a daughter would have been; serving for 
love, and careful that not a straw should discompose 
Aunt Rachel’s exceeding love of neatness. It was 
a quiet, twice quiet house, and I did long sometimes 
to jump in before the two and cut a pigeon wing, or 
sound a warwhoop. But discretion kept me down ; 
discretion, and, I hope, a better feeling too, for I 
both loved and respected my dear aunt, my first and 
best friend in my orphanage, my firm friend through 
her life. 

Rebecca never was what is called beautiful. Per 
haps I had better left that unsaid—but no matter. 
She belonged to the class who, in the rural districts 
of some parts of our country, are called “help,” an 
anomalous class which foreigners cannot understand. 
But a little examination dispels the apparent incon- 
gruity. A isa farmer or householder, with, perhaps, 
too few daughters for his household work. B is an 
other with too little employment for his daughters. 
The A’s and B’s are on famiiiar and equal terms, buy 


their frocks off the same piece, visit in the samo 
203 


her unpresentable, always sat down with us. 


She was such a ser- 
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circle, and are, in all respects, companions for each 
other. Now what is more natural than that A and 
B should put their heads together, and average their 
families? Of course itis a plan which works well 
only among equals, and in rural districts; but it is 
ene of the features of the simple old times, the ex- 
tinction of which we may live to regret. Rebecca 
was infinitely better “help” than two strange hire- 
lings would have been to flatter and fawn before their 
mistress, and plot against her when out of ber sight. 
I looked very kindly on Rebecca; but there was a 
feeling of city bred pride which inclined me rather to 
patronize than make a companion of her. 

There came a stranger to Belvidere, a schoolmas- 
One came every winter, indeed; but this indi- 
It is part of a country 
schoolmaster’s vocation to fall in love. Perhaps he 
does it for amusement, perhaps for occupation. 
Perhaps, as Napoleon accounted for all his deeds, it 
is destiny. The fact is there, solve it how you will. 
He who teaches the young idea how to shoot, finds 
that Dan Cupid, who needs ro instruction in archery, 
has transfixed him while he has been teaching others. 
It is true that the arrows of the urchin seldom in- 
flict a permanent, and never a mortal wound. The 
cure of the schoolmaster is usually found in his next 
* district,” and the soundness of heart of the maiden 
is restored by the next schoolmaster, or by some 


ter. 


vidual was a man of mark. 


former swain, who comes out of the shadow into 
which he has been thrown, and insists upon such an 
adjustment of the case as will preclude any more 
flirtation. 

It may be that these gentlemen indulge and are 
it is a settled 
point in most cases that nothing can come of the 


indulged in assiduities, because 
schoolimaster’s “courting.” Marriage depends upon 
30 many contingencies, some of them so far removed, 
that a country schoolmaster is the very safest person 
Where the 
lady, in a worldly and covetous point of view, is 
worth taking, fathers and mothers and aunts, and 
all that sort of person, are sure to find some mode 
to spoil his prospects. And if, on the other hand, he 
finds it convenient to drop the acquaintance, alas fur 
the truth of the old song— 


with whom a flirtation can be had. 


Men are deceivers ever! 


Issachar—that was the schoolmaster’s name— 
took an early review of the female accessibilities of 
Belvidere. Whether it was fate, or destiny, or habit, 
or the necessary proclivity of schoolmasters for fall- 
ing in love, the creature either did not help it, or 
could not; and the person he chose to fancy was 
no other than our Rebecca. The first suspicion I 
had of such a thing came to me one Sunday evening. 
I nad been passing it very agreeably at a neighbor's, 
aad when I came Lome, found Aunt Rachel shivering 
iu the autumn temperature in the sitting-room. In 
the country it is the custom, when the cool nights 
commence, to take shelter by the kitchen fire, and 
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postpone, as long as possible, the defacement of 
parlor fireplaces. So I asked, “ Why does thee not 
sit in the kitchen, aunt?” 

“Step out and see, Joseph,” said my aunt, looking 
at me with the light of other days, over her specta- 
cles. So I did. 

Whatever Yankee schoolmasters may be deficient 
in, it is not in their ideas of comfort. There was no 
flaring candle in the room, but a bright wood fire 
sent » warm glow over the whole apartment, and 
the very parrot looked intently down to see if the 
sun was rising inthe kitchen fireplace. In the warm- 
est place in the glow, Issachar had planted himself 
like a spot in the sun, and was pouring something 
into Rebecca’s ears, with extraordinary volubility, 
for his voice hummed like a swarm of bees. Such a 
shrewd Yankee as he was! Finding it impossible 
to conceal his birthright, he chose rather to exag- 
gerate his peculiarities, and thus disarm ridicule and 
anticipate comment. His state costume was the 
admiration of the young villagers, and yet he was 
as cheaply clad as any of them. His very distinctly 
striped continuations were bought in the second 
year of the fashion, or rather after the fashion had 
gone out; and, being of a very remurkable and 
flaring pattern, were bought at a bargain. His entire 
wardrobe was procured on the same sagacious prin- 
ciple. There are no Dominie Sampsons, unconscious 
of change in their outside husks, among modern 
schoolmasters. Every article of Issachar’s well- 
saved equipment was carefully put on, and with a 
critical eye to effect. He had two-sided shirt-studs, 
and could thus, at the expense of one set, make two 
changes; and for a third variety produce them half 
and half. He was an adept at combination for ef- 
fect ; a sharp and most clever individual. He almost 
—but no matter. I surveyed him and returned to 
Aunt Rachel. 

“Well,” said aunt, with her habitual look, “did 
Rebecca present thee to the schoolmaster, or the 
schoolmaster to thee ?” 

“What does thee mean, aunt?” I asked, smiling 
grimly. 

“ Thee calls it introduction, I suppose. Did she 
say ‘Issachar, this is Joseph,’ or, ‘Joseph, this is 
Issachar ?’” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know.” 

“ Thee need not affirm, Joseph; I see thee is dis- 
turbed. There is a meaning often in trifles, and 
thee must try and remember.” 

I whis—, no I didn’t, I forced a laugh, and said 
it was ridiculous. 

“ What?” asked Aunt Rachel. . 

What! sure enough. I went to bed, and dreamed 
that I whipped the schoolmaster, and that Aunt 

Rachel was “dealt with” for holding the candle 
while I chastised him. 

On the morrow I rose a more thoughtful man, so 
thoughtful that I continually forgot myself. Aunt 
Rachel’s eyes betrayed her suspicions, and Rebecca, 
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for some unaccountable cause, was constantly blush- 
ing. It was blush for my blunder—blunder for her 
blush. Only one thing reconciled me to this state 
of things; and that was that in the mischievous fun 
in her eyes dear old Aunt Rachel seemed quite to 
have renewed her youth again. Nothing so restores 
the animation to an old lady’s face and tongue, to 
her heart and spirits, as to watch a love-affair. It 
is all amusement to them. No matter how dole- 
ful the predicament of the young hearts; no matter 
how perverse the fates. The old folks reason, “ We 
got safely through, and so will they.” 

And that was the way matters went on for a month, 
only more so! I was ready to die with a various 
assortment of emotions; pique at Aunt Rachel, 
pique at Rebecca, contempt of myself, and—I may 
as well acknowledge it—jealousy of the schoolmaster ! 
I rebelled against this latter feeling most furiously. 
What was Issachar to me? What was I to Issachar? 
He might marry my Aunt Rachel’s “help” if he 
chose, and I would give away the bride! 

I was seized with a fit of industry. “Aunt,” said 
I one morning, “I have been idle too long. I will 
go to the city and enter into business.” 

“ Thee mind is too unsettled, Joseph. Thee will 
not succeed.” 

“Why, aunt,” I said, “I am seven-and-twenty !” 

“ Oh, thee is old enough,” said aunty, “ if that were 
all.” 

Rebecca pushed back her chair, and left the room. 
Aunt Rachel watched her out, and then watched me. 
I nestled in my chair a few moments under her 
glance; and started out, fully determined to make 
immediate preparations for my departure. 


Somehow I encountered Rebecca. And somehow 


’ 


we “had words,” not very high, nor very quarrel- 


some. Possibly they began in a difference, but we 
were at one before the conference closed. J said 
nothing to Aunt Rachel, of that Iam sure. But at 


dinner the old lady says— 

“Thee mind is settled now, Joseph; and if thee 
wants to look out an opening, thee had better go.” 

“ You think a few hours can do a great deal, aunt. 
You pronounced against that plan at breakfast-time.” 

“ A few minutes can do or undo a great deal, Jo- 
seph,” was Aunt Rachel’s quiet reply ; “if thee goes 
to a magistrate, don’t stoop below the mayor.” 

And so we were married—Rebecca and I; all 
through the schoolmaster. And what said he? 
Nothing; except that if I would send him the white 
gloves he could dispense with the invitation to act as 
groomsman! Was there ever such cool assurance ? 

P. S. Rebecca has managed to read my manu- 
script. And she pretends that she don’t recollect 
the schoolmaster at all, and that there was “ nothing 
whatever in it.” Perhaps not. Issachar is now the 
Trust a Yankee 
He married a fortune, 


Hon., for he has been in Congress. 
to take care of number one! 


too, the rogne! 
VOL 
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OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
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A GREAT LADY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue following is part of the journal of the cele- 
brated Elizabeth Woodville, before her marriage with 
Lord Gray (extracted from an ancient manuscript 
in Drummond Castle, and communicated by Lady 
Ruthven), afterwards Queen to King Edward the 
Fourth: Monday morning—rose at four o’clock and 
helped Katharine to milk the cows, Rachael the 
other dairymaid having scalded one of her hands 
in so bad a manner the night before; made a poul- 
tice for Rachael, and gave Robin a penny to get 
something comfortable from the apothecary’s. Six 
o’clock—Buttock of beef rather too much boiled, and 
the beer a little of the stalest. Mem.—to talk to the 
cook about the first fault, and to mend the second 
myself by tapping a fresh barrel directly. Seven 
o’clock—Went to walk with the lady my mother in 
the court-yard, fed five-and-twenty men and women. 
Chid Roger severely for expressing some dissatisfac- 
tion of attending us with the broken meat. Eight 
o’clock—Went into the paddock, behind the house, 
with my maid Dorothy; caught Thump, the pony, 
myself, and rode a matter of six miles without sad- 
dle or bridle. 
Gray, a most comely youth—but what is that to me ? 


Ten o’clock—Went to dinner; John 


a virtuous maiden should be entirely under the di- 
John ate but little, and stole 
many tender looks at me—said, “ Women never 


rection of her parents. 


would be handsome, in his opinion, who were not 
good tempered.” I hope my temper is not intole- 
rable; nobody finds fault with it but Roger, and he 
is the most disorderly serving-man in the family. 
John Gray likes white teeth; my teeth are of a 
pretty good color, I think, and my hair is as black 
as jet, though I say it myself, and John, if I mis- 
take not, is of the same opinion. Eleven o’clock— 
Rose from table, the company all desirous of walk- 
ing in the fields, John Gray would help me over 
every stile, and twice he squeezed my hand with 
great vehemence; I cannot say I should have any 
objection to John Gray, he plays at prison bars as 
well as any of the country gentlemen, is remarkably 
dutiful to his parents, my lord and lady, and never 
Three o’clock— 
Poor farmer Robinson’s house burnt down by an 


misses church twice of a Sunday. 


accidental fire. John Gray proposed a subscription 
amongst the company, for the relief of the farmer, 
and gave no less than four pounds with this benevo- 
lent intention. Never, never saw him look so hand- 
some as at that moment. Four o’clock—went to 
Six o’clock—Fed the hogs and poultry. 


Seven o’clock—Supper on the table, delayed till 


prayers. 


that late hour on account of the farmer’s misfortune. 
Mem.—the goose-pie rather too much baked, an 

M the g tl too much baked l 
the pork roasted to rags. Nine o’clock—the com- 


pany half asleep, hours very disagreeable, said my 


, prayers. Time—John Gray distracting my thoughts, 


fell asleep, and dreamed of John Gray. 





ISTANT ENCHANTMENT; OR, THE MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY. 


BY AN EXCLUDED MEMBER. 


Miss Lavra WILson was a very pretty, very 
amiable, very well read young lady of nineteen, the 
belle of the inland town in which she had always 
lived, and, thanks to the seminary for which it was 
distinguished, thoroughly imbued with a taste for 
modern poetry, and afflicted herself with that com- 
plaint common to American young men and maid- 
ens, cacoethes scribendi. 

On the centre-table of her parlor, furnished with 
the orthodox sofa, six mahogany chairs, and a piano 
(the catalogue also including a portrait of her fa- 
ther and mother, and her own in a white muslin 
dress, with a rose in her hair), were to be found 
“ Godey,” “Graham,” and two Philadelphia week- 
lies. Through their columns she felt herself ac- 
quainted with the inner life and soul sympathies of 
our national bards, farther advanced by the pur- 
chase of any of their works she might see announced, 
and the inimitable collections of Dr. Grimwald. She 
had dreamed of Mrs. Osgood, had pictured to her- 
self the rapt and angelic countenance of the author 
of “The Sinless Child,” pored over the portrait of 
N. P. Willis, and written sonnets to each of them 
separately and collectively, the last commencing, 


“Ye glorious ones, I worship from afar!” 


and which had been published in the Philadelphia 
“ Behemoth,” with a flattering editorial comment. 
She was translated to the seventh heaven of a 
nearer view, on this wise. We quote from a double 
postage-stamped epistle, written from New York, to 
one of her ten classmates and intimate friends :— 
“TIT write to you, darling, because my heart is full, 
and you alone can fully enter into all my feelings. 
With you I have passed many a hushed twilight 
hour, talking of those great ones of the earth that 
were our chosen companions. When we found 
Wordsworth dull, and Southey incomprehensible, 
how gladly we turned to those 
* Whose songs gushed from their heart 
As rain from the clouds in summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start!’ 


Though far be it from me to think we have not in 
our very midst others who, in the far-off future, will 
be considered 
‘Grand old masters, 
Worshipped as bards sublime 
When distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time’ 


A Bryant! a Hoffman! a Lowell! a Willis! 
“T love Mrs. Hemans; I have shed tears over 
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the lyrics of L. E. L., so touching in their abandon. 
ment of all earthly hope; but they could never have 
written the ‘Scripture Poems,’ with their gorgeous- 
ness of description, their earnest feeling. Well, I 
know that he who penned those lines must have a 
soul attuned to every higher influence. And the 
authoress of ‘The Sinless Child’—our treasured lit- 
tle Eva—how I have yearned in spirit to see the 
light of her pure eyes! to hear the musical murmur 
of our own sweet Fannie Osgood’s voice! Rejoice 
with me, dearest; the pleasure is even now in store. 
I can scarcely believe Iam not dreaming, so strange, 
so wondrous does it seem that I, a humble child, a 
far-off worshipper, have arrived so near the fulfil- 
ment of my wildest wishes. Listen, then: To-mor- 
row evening I am to be presented to the friend and 
some time hostess of this brilliant circle, who has so 
kindly included me in the invitation to my cousin’s 
family to meet them at her house. Once a week 
they gather there, a galaxy of burning stars; grant 
that I may not ‘ be blinded with excess of light!’ 

“ To-morrow evening is a festival occasion; I 
shall also see some of those noble patriots who have 
fought, and bled, and suffered for bella Italia. My 
cousin has also enumerated—think that any one 
should suppose that an attraction, when so many of 
‘nature’s own nobility’ are to be present !—-the 
names of some among the rank and fashion of this 
city. They also go ‘to worship at the shrine.’ 
Wealth and station bowing before godlike intel- 
lect! How fit, how merited a tribute! 

“You ask me, ‘What of society in the great 
metropolis?’ I cannot tell you how much I am 
called upon to mingle with what disgusts me. 
Dress, fashion, furniture, servants even, are the 
themes on which they dwell. Imagine well-dressed, 
beautiful women, who have never read a line from 
any of our favorite poets, and who did not even 
know there were ‘such angels in our midst!’ I pity, 
while I deplore such wasted powers, such perverted 
minds. I weary of their senseless talk ; I hold my- 
self above their trifling. Ah, dearest friend, what 
is there on earth worth living for but this nobler 
inner nature? To-morrow night its longings shall 
be satisfied.” 

It would perhaps be morally instructive to trace 
step by step the course of Miss Ariadne Strong, who 
delighted to be known as the centre of the literary 
and artistic circle of our great metropolis. To this 
the time, the means, the tact of years had been di- 
rected, to be at last crowned with unlimited success, 
No publisher had then arisen smitten with the desire 
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of becoming a second Moxon or a Murray; “ our 
best society” had not as yet reached down a helping 
hand to bid them “come up higher;” the Marvels 
and Howadjis of literary life had not cemented these 
divers interests in their own elegant and courtly 
persons; nor had the time arrived for our periodi- 
cal literature to be represented in every European 
legation. Willis alone, “the darling of the aris- 
tocracy,” had penetrated the enchanted circle, hence- 
forth to bear meekly his blushing honors as best he 
might. 

Miss Ariadne Strong’s reunions were a proof of 
the success of the rashest experiments. Wall Street 
operators might have profited by a study of her 
coups de main ; she was worthy of a place among 
the secret advisers of Napoleon III. Had he then 
been hiding his exiled head among us, the firmest 
friendship would have been cemented between them. 
She professed herself the friend of liberty, and num- 
bered distinguished exiles among her invited guests. 
The more mystic the title, the more unpronounceable 
the name, the more welcome to her saloon. It 
would have been denounced in Paris as revolu- 
tionary. 

No wonder that the neophyte’s heart fluttered 
wildly when she found herself actually in the vesti- 
bule of this awful presence.’ Never came worship- 
per of old to the shrine of a chosen divinity with a 
heart more full of unaffected worship and reverence. 
She did not even hope to speak with those on whom 
she had come to gaze. To view them afar off, to catch 
the crumbs of their conversation with others—this 
was all she asked; it was to make her supremely 
happy. 

It may be the priestess to this carpeted Olympus 
was not all that a priestess should be in her imagi- 
nation. The gauze-like evening-dress, the many 
bracelets, the hair encircled by a glittering ban- 
deau, did not resemble the portrait she had drawn 
in flowing robes of white, and myrtle leaves confin- 
ing classic braids. The measured smile, the baw, 
the idle words of compliment, may have seemed to 
her like the circles she had already denounced; nor 
was there one among the laughing, sauntering, 
chattering groups arcund she would have hailed as 
a realized ideal. A tall, blasé man, with hair 
pushed in wild confusion over his forehead, but in 


scrupulous evening-dress, illuminated by bright gilt 
buttons, and hat beneath his arm, stood leaning in 
an attitude upon the mantle, eyeing the company 
curiously. Unable to imitate this cool disdain of 
sublunary things, a person of shorter stature, with 
slight stoop betraying partial baldness, eyes that 
seemed charged to hide some inward subtle scheme, 


and dress in perfect contrast with the other, slouch- 
ing, half clerical, had made himself the centre of a 
group of admiring females. “ Bearded like the 
pard,” others had dispensed with those slight atten- 
tions to the toilet expected in the most ordinary 
society, and wandered at their own sweet will, fill- 


‘ 


> 





ing up the landscape. At intervals, some stately 
dame of fashion gathered herself together on divan 
or ottoman, apart from the cobalt-blue foreground, 
and fanned herself with the most superb importa- 
tion of Tiffany. Gradually the eye came to distin- 
guish the different groups, the ear to catch disjoint- 
ed, and then more extended fragments of the general 
conversation. 

“Going to marry again? Impossible !” 
ed a thin, disconsolate-looking woman to another 
of the group gathered around a crimson velvet di- 
“ After all those touching stanzas upon his 


ejaculat- 


van. 
wife’s death, and his resolutions to devote himself 
to her memory.” 

“Why, my dear, as far as that goes, he has al- 
ready suld that bird’s-nest of a country-place he 
bought with her money, and where she was first 
buried, in sight of his library window. Library! 
Pshaw! It reminds me of Mrs. Beechwood Jones, 
and that corner cupboard she dignified with the 
same name. It was just about as large. He found 
it more convenient to write a poem on the ‘ Shades 
of Greenwood,’ and get a lot presented, in conse- 
quence of the touching pathos he managed to throw 
into it, by the committee. I fancied that was pre- 
paratory to a sale.” 

“ But what is she like, this second wife, or fiancée, 
or whatever Take care, don’t look that way; 
he ‘Il overhear.” 

“No danger; he ’s 
Italian Countess Fabrino, our hostess has managed 


too busy watching for that 


to pick up to-night. See how he’ll pounce upon 
her. What luck Ariadne Strong has! By the way, 
Harley, clever fellow, proposed a characteristic 
sketch: somebody pouncing upon a waiter at the 
Astor for the list of distinguished arrivals, and the 
man English 
Italian counts, Forrest, Lola Montez, and three Chi- 
nese, just come over in a junk. Last indiwidiwals 


answering, ‘ Three noblemen, two 


double price, mum.’ ” 


“ Abominably clever. See him making his bow; 
they ’ve just come from the Sketch Club. Wouldn’t 
you think he adored her? But about the second 
Mrs. “ed 

“Oh, immensely wealthy. That’s the sum and 
substance of her attractions. Neither stylish nor 
witty, I’m told. His notoriety and poetry go in 
place of morals, a decent income, and a heart, with 
her. There goes Grimwald; I 
must waylay him, and see what he ’ll do for me with 
Carey & Hart. For mercy’s sake, look at Mrs. 
Beechwood Jones’s yellow satin bodice and myrtle 
leaves! She ’s going to be 
painted in character for the next exhibition. I'm 
told that unfortunate husband of hers has to get his 
Harley says 


Chacun @ son gout. 


Sappho, of course. 


own dinner and make his own bed. 
she makes that tall son call her ‘ aunt,’ when they ’re 


out among strangers. Anacreon can’t be far off; 


they hunt in couples.” 


“ Ab, you enchant me!” broke in upon this cha- 
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The admirer of American authors 


turned to see a very tall, very stout, very fair wo- 


ritable discourse. 


man, with flaxen ringlets, altogether, taking the 
juvenile dress into consideration, not unlike a gigan- 
tic London doll, with about the same force of expres- 
sion in her exceedingly blue eyes. “ To think that 
my ‘Child of the Ocean’ should have won me a 
friend in one go distinguished as yourself! Your 
pictures have always been like pleasant dreams to 
me; but I never knew until this moment what con- 
geniality of soul we possessed.” 

“And I,” returned the enraptured artist, “had 
already contemplated illustrating those charming 
lines— 

* With fawn-like grace the maiden turned, 
A blush on cheek and forehead burned; 
Her flaxen ringlets, flowing free, 

Hid charms of radiant modesty,’ 


Much as I admired them, I did not for a moment 
dream of finding the original of the angel Lillian in 
their delightful author.” 

The stout prototype of the angelic recluse bowed 
her flaxen ringlets in response. 

“ Ah,” continued he of the moustache and Byron 
collar, “ there is so little congeniality in this modern 
Babylon! You should see my ‘ High Art in Ame- 
rica,’ to comprehend the difficulties unappreciated 
genius may sometimes meet with. It has been 
sketched four years; four years, madam, has this 
child of my soul waited only the order of some 
purse-proud plebeian to shape itself to immortal 
fame. It is allegorical, as you would comprehend 
at a glance from the position of the principal figure ; 
her noble brow is bent in sadness at the desecration 


of her fairest works to Mammon. Her lips tremble 





with suppressed” 

“ Temper, no doubt,” suggested a brother artist, 
who had unperceived joined the duet. “ Come now, 
Rush, don’t be boring our ‘ Ocean Child’ with your 
‘High Art.’ We old stagers know it by heart, 
ma’am, a most felicitous conception; but—well, I 
won't hurt your feelings; go and illuminate Herr 
Van Addlegrath with the scintillations of your bril- 
for ‘ze poet-artist, 


liant wit. I heard him inquire 


wat rite zech sharming picture an’ paiat ze poem.’ 
Don’t be so selfish as to monopolize all the youth 
and beauty in the room. Your friend, I presume.” 
And the reckless Harley bowed to Laura with the 
air of an old acquaintance. 

The “ Ocean Child’s” flaxen ringlets waved slight- 
ly in dissent, the blue eyes stiXoned, as though the 
concealed wire of volition had received a sudden 
bend or twist. Miss Wilson colored to the temples, 
after the fashion of the fair Lillian. 

“ We're all friends here,” dashed on the young 
artist, seating himself comfortably between the two 


And he bowed 


deeply towards the ringlets, but tarned a mischievous 


ladies ; “all votaries at one shrine.” 


glance on Miss Wilson. Truth was, he had been 


watching her listening look of wonder and amuse- 


MAGAZINE 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 


ment, and the ruse was a strict invention, being too 
indolent to hunt up their hostess and obtain a pro- 
per introduction. “ Most amusing and original fel- 
low that Rush; he ‘Il die of ‘ High Art’ some day, 
literally, for it doesn’t bring him his bread and but- 
Seen any of his pictures? No? Well, don’t 
hunt ’em up. Now, the truth of the matter is—you 
being somewhat of a novice ; I know all the faces of 
the ‘ cherus,’ you see, so it doesn’t take much pene- 
tration—we artists are the most uncharitable, ill- 


ter. 


natured, envious set of mortals that can be imagined. 
Very unlike you poets and literary ladies, dear 
madam.” And again he turned from Laura. But 
the “Ocean Child” had taken the opportunity to 
emigrate to an island, in the shape of an ottoman, 
in the centre of the room. 

“ The lady seems to avoid you,” Laura said, fall- 
ing into the mood of the artist. “ Perhaps she fears 
the author of the ‘Three English noblemen, two 
Italian exiles, and three Chinese; the last at a pre- 
mium,’” 

“ So you ’ve heard of that; some spy in the camp.” 
And Harley laughed good-naturedly. “The fact is, 
Miss” 

“ Wilson,” suggested Laura, very much inclined 





to retain so agreeable a companion, and one who 
evidently had the carte du pays for which she had 
been wishing. 

“Thank you; we ’ll have a regular introduction 
Did you 
That 


stout lady in crimson satin—it was, upon my honor, 


the next time Ariadne comes this way. 
see her rush to greet the Countess Fabrino ? 


before it faded; she gets up very extensive drape- 
Little Rush is dying to be introduced, and 
Did you hear how I was caught 
the other day retailing compliments? I asked the 
‘Ocean Child’ here, to sit for the eyes of my Laura— 


ries. 


offer to paint her. 


Petrarch’s Laura; mine by courtesy, as long as 
It ’s a convenient sort of a 
‘I thought you had already 
Poor I! I 
had said the same thing, I recollected. ‘Oh,’ said 
I, ‘you mistake me; it was the eyelid I asked her 
for, the lids and lashes; your eyes.’ And she went 
away perfectly satisfied, never thinking how her 
blue orbs would look with those heavy lids as an 
accompaniment, not to speak of black lashes.” 

“So sincerity is not among your accomplish- 


she’s on the easel. 
ready made, you see. 


engaged Madame Fabrino,’ said she. 


ments ?” returned Mies Wilson, with more ease than 
she could have thought it possible to assume to a 
perfect stranger. 

“ Obsolete — obsolete, altogether, Miss Wilson. 
You are entirely ‘new,’ I see. I beg your pardon; 
but did you come here believing in literary people 
and artists generally? I dare say you did, and 
thought of Holland House and Charles Lamb’s 
Wednesday evenings. I suppose you ’ve read our 
poems and essays, and thought us very classical, 
and never suspected we were ‘full of envy, apd 


hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness,’ and 
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wrote those touching poems on the spur of the mo- 
ment, an immediate and pressing necessity for ten 
dollars from Godey or Graham. Why, there ’s 
P ’*s poem to his wife—touching, isn’t it ?—sold 
three times, like the little dog that would come 
home. Sartain and the two others were on the point 
of issuing it simultaneously, till they happened to 
compare notes, and find they had each paid for it as 
original. They quarrel like cats and dogs. To begin 
with—P—— and his wife. I boarded in the same 
house with them one winter.” 

“Come, come, Harley, you must not malign us so 
sweepingly.” Anda pleasant-looking person, very 
unobtrusive in dress and manner, came near them, 
“You must not believe 





with an unusual smile. 
him, my dear; if you have faith in any of us, keep 
it by all means.” 

“I beg pardon, Mrs. Clavers ; I was on the point 
of citing you and two others as honorable excep- 
tions. But you can’t deny that A flirts tre- 
mendously; and B neglected that poor little 
child she wrote verses to all one winter, so it actu- 
ally died ; and you know every one of those women 
near Grimwald are only toadying to get into his 
Come now, confess; and there’s the 








next volume. 
divine Beechwood, ‘ glorious in immortal youth,’ 
and all of us artists, I’ll own up to that. Why, we 
flatter each other and backbite in the same breath. 
We can’t help it; it’san idiosyncrasy. And just see 
Ww hand the countess to the piano, and Ariadne 
flutter between her and those representatives of 
Japonicadom ; she hasn’t spoken to one of our set 
to-night. I must go and ask the ‘Ocean Child’ 
about that quarrel with the ‘ Sinless One,’ and if it 
isn’t delightful to hear a real countess sing. I 
leave the defence in good hands, Miss Wilson ; but 
I can’t stay to hear myself beaten, you know.” 

“TI do not wonder you look amazed,” Mrs. Cla- 
vers said, very kindly, “particularly if you came 
here with the same exalted impressions with which 
I entered on literary life and society. But Harley 
is too bad ; his sketches of us are like his own cari- 
eatures, ‘founded on fact.’ ” 

“ But is that really Mrs. O——? 
unlike what I expected ; and Mrs. Beechwood. And 
I cannot believe that to be Mr. Willis. Oh, I’m 
almost sorry I came, Mrs. Clavers; I believed in 
them all so!” Poor Laura, indeed, looked like one 
who had 





She is so very 


“ Made her idols 
But to find them clay.” 


“T can understand it perfectly, my dear. Our 
readers place us above human frailty, while on the 
contrary, as a class, authors are exposed to moro 
than ordinary weaknesses. We live in ourselves, 
and revolve only in an orbit where we hear our own 


doings and sayings continually, until we begin to 


think the universe comprehended in our system. 
Harley, wild as he is, is nearly right. Too many 
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write only to supply immediate necessities, which, 
to say the least, always enfeebles real talent. Some 
few keep a higher object in view through all, and 
there are those who have never been forced to limit 
themselves to the popular taste. Do you write at 
all ?” 

“ A very little—only for myself,” hesitated Laura. 
She had fancied herself an authoress, poor child, 
before leaving home. 

“ Well, do be careful of yourself, let me beg you, 
as one whose business it has been to mark all the 
hidden rocks of authorship. 
must necessarily look within to write well at first— 
begets inordinate vanity oftentimes, and gradually 
we become selfish egotists, telling the world all we 
think, do, or suffer, and very indignant if they are 
not as deeply interested in it as we are. But come, 
I’m falling into the snare I’m pointing out. Let 
us look at that beautiful crayon Memory.” 

And Laura followed her new acquaintance, ono 
she had long admired at a distance, sadder, but 
wiser for the evening’s lesson. 


Self-inspection—we 





CHARMS. 


WueEn we boast of the success of a particular mea- 
sure, we say itactedlikeacharm. What isacharm ? 
—whence itsorigin? It is a corruption of the Latin 
word Carmen, a song or verse. In all times and in 
all countries there have been men who have found 
their advantage in playing on the ignorance of their 
fellow-men ; he that would appear wiser than another 
has always had recourse to some kind of imposture ; 
and as priest, poet, prophet, and physician were often 
united in one person, it was not wonderful that such 
person should clothe his mummery and mysticism in 
verse. To be able to read or spell was, at one time, 
a mark of superior wisdom, and he who could do so 
had only to mutter his “spell” to cure or kill. From 
the earliest antiquity, we find charms a part of medi- 
cal practice; Homer, in his Odyssey, introduces the 
sons of Autolycus charming to stanch blovd; the 
physicians of Egypt and India are to this day charm- 
ers; the North Men composed Runic rhymes to 
charm away disease. Indeed, with the Norwegians 
and Icelanders verse or song was supposed to be all- 
powerful; one of their poets thus expresses the be- 
lief of his time and country in this respect: “I know 
a song by which I can soften and Enchant the arms 
of my enemies, and render their weapons harmless. 
I know a song which I need only to sing when men 
have loaded me with bonds; for the moment I sing 
it my chains fall in pieces, and I walk forward at 
liberty. I know a song useful to all the children of 
men; for as soon as hatred inflames them [I sing it, 
and their hate ceases. I know a song of such virtue 
that I can hush the winds with it, and subdue the 
storm to a breath.”—Dr. Samuel Dickson's Fallacies 
of the Faculty. 
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BY RBALPH WILTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


Hamlet.—Has this fellow no feeling of his business? he 
sings at grave-making. 
Horatio—Custom has made it in him a property of easi- 


ness. SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir I am to have the selection of the place of my 
last repose—which it is not at all likely that I shall 
—I know no spot of earth where I should more will- 
ingly lie down and stretch my bones at full length 
than in the churchyard of St. Mary’s. There is 
not a sweeter, sunnier nook in the world; a green- 
er or a softer sod one may find nowhere; a calmer 
or more sequestered hiding-place, where the life-wea- 
ried soul may lay down his burden of humanity till 
the great day when he shall once more clothe him- 
self in his mortal coil. Not, indeed, that I am very 
fastidious about such matters ; though I confess to a 
weakness, if you will so call it. I would not wish 
to lie in a city burial-ground, huddled away into 
some close, smoky corner, intruding upon the for 
mer tenant of the spot, and in my turn to be dis- 
turbed and disarranged for the next visitant; com- 
mitting posthumous offences against society, by add- 
ing to the poisonous miasma of the thronged and 
festering charnel-house. 

*Twas a fine, bright, airy day in the end of March. 
The wind swept freshly over the dark, solemn yew- 
trees in the churchyard, and whistled through the 
louvred windows of the church tower, shaping itself 
into wild, strange voices, that rose and fell fitfully 
upon the ear. Upon the western side of the church- 
yard, just where the shadows of the yew-trees in- 
vaded the bright golden sunshine that fell upon the 
greensward—for the sun had now passed the me- 
ridian some hours, and was sinking in the heavens 
—a hale old man, in a smock frock, with thick-soled 
shoes, and old leathern leggings, was delving knee- 
deep in the soil. "Twas the sexton at his customary 
oecupation, digging a grave. From time to time he 
sang, in a low, pleasant voice, a snatch of an old 
ballad to cheer him at his toil; and, as he met now 
and then a bone, he tilted it up lightly on his mat- 
tock, and laid it aside, with that habitual care which 
a gardener would show in removing a stone from a 
flower-bed, but without any of that reverence which 
is generally felt for the remains of the dead, 
or three little children were sporting about, hiding 


Two 


behind the tombstones, and now and then showing 
their merry, chubby faces, glowing with health, 


above some white, cold slab, laughing out shrilly, 
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and mocking and flouting, as it were, the chill, stern 
repose of death. 

“ Good-afternoon, Robin,” said a voice near tbe 
old man; “I have been looking for you down in 
the village, and the old dame told me I would find 
you here.” 

The sexton looked up and saw a young farmer of 
the neighborhood, who had been lately married. 

“Ah! Master Gubbins, is that you? Good-after- 
noon to you. And how is your pretty mistress, these 
times ?” 

“’Paith, bravely, Robin. 
your office.” 

The old fellow looked at the young one with a 
subdued humor, such as a sexton might be supposed 
not improperly to indulge in, as he asked— 

“What office, Master Gubbins? Nothing this 
way, I suppose ?” and he cast up a mattock-full of 
fresh loam by way of illustration. 

“Oh no, thankee; no, not just at present,” an- 
swered the farmer, with a hearty laugh. “ We shall 
have a few of the neighbors at the Grange this eve- 
ning, and my Jfissus sent me to fetch you and the 
fiddle ; she says there “Il be no sport without you.” 

“ Business first, Master Gubbins; business first, 
and pleasure after. This here job must be finished 
in an hour; the parson sent word that the funeral 


But I want a cast of 


would be here by four o’clock.” 

“ Whose funeral, goodman ?” asked the farmer; 
“ who is dead in these parts ?” 

“ Oh, only the lady that came last month with her 
husband to lodge down at Dame Ashley’s. Nobody 
knows anything about them but the young curate, 
for they never stirred out except of an evening to 
take a walk. The old dame says she was far gone 
in a delicate decline when she came here, and the 
They say 
the gentleman is a painter, or something of that sort, 
from London. Well, Master Gubbins, I’ll be off to 
the Grange as soon as the funeral is over, and I 
have laid the last sod on this here grave. It won’t 
be my fault, by no means, if you hav’n’t a merry 


poor thing wasted away from day to day. 


night on’t.” 

The old fellow thereupon set to digging with re- 
doubled energy, and the young man went his way. 
After a time, old Robin rested on his mattock and 
surveyed his work with the self-satisfied air of a 
man who is proud of his skill; then he gave an ar- 
tistic touch or two along the margin to make it 
smooth and trim; and, wiping his face with the 
sleeve of his frock, he sat down on the edge of the 
grave, and drawing from his pocket a piece of bread 
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and cheese, he commenced to munch them leisurely. 
It was a strange subject for contemplation—that 
hard-featured old man sitting in the grave which he 
had just prepared for the young and lovely dead— 
sitting and eating, and then smoking his pipe, and 
sucking in his lean jaws as he inhaled the pleasant 
odor! Life and Death, as it were, meeting upon 
neutral ground, and suspending for a season their 
ancient, world-long feud, and looking each upon 
the other with undisturbed eye. And yet is it not 
weJl that it should be so? If every living man 
may say, as truly as did David to Jonathan, “ there 
is but one step between me and death ;” if tho 
darker phantom ever follows the brighter one as 
closely as the shadow follows upoa the sunlight; 
if, in the words of one of our poets, words strangely 
prophetic of his own destiny— 


“Death is here, and desth is there, 
Death is busy everywhere ; 
All around—within, beneath, 
Above is death, and we are death !”— 


is it not indeed well that man should learn to fa- 
miliarize himself with the contemplation of a doom 
that is inevitable? It is God’s ordinance, and Na- 
ture’s prompting, that man shall eberish and love 
his life—that he shall do with diligence whatsoever 
his hand findeth to do, undismayed by any slavish 
fear of death. We may not indeed rob death of his 
power, though we may disarm him of his terrors; 
not by a brutish insensibility, but by a manly pre- 
paration. For my own part, I believe that the man 
who thinks most upon death is practically most en- 
ergetie in the use of life. Above all, he will be so 
if he look upon the grave not only as the gate of 
death, but as the gate of life too. And so while, 
like old Robin, he may walk all day amongst tumbs, 
he will do more; he will in thought stoop down and 
enter in, as did the disciples, and hear spiritual voices 
proclaiming that death holds no soul in thraldom— 
that the occupant of the grave “is not here, for he 
is risen,” 

Iam not disposed to think that reflections such 
as these occupied the mind of the old sexton of 
St. Mary’s. 
frugal meal, and smoked out his pipe, he went to 


At all events, when he had finished his 


work again right heartily, and ere long completed 
his task to his entire satisfaction. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GATE OF DEATH. 


Tue sun had sunk more than half way down the 
heavens, and the old yew-trees cast their shadows 
longer, and deeper, and- more solemn, over the 
And clock 


ehurchyard of St. Mary’s. now the 


chimed out the hour of four; and then from the 
tower the bell pealed forth at intervals its slow, 
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monotonous, dirge-like notes—sounds which ever 
fall sadly on the ear, for they tell of the spirit that 
has passed away. 
churchyard was thrown open, and a funeral proces- 


In a few moments the gate of the 


sion passed through it, and moved onwards towards 
the new-made grave. Few indeed were they who 
composed that little train; the half-dozen men who 
bore the palled coffin, and as many more to relieve 
them, with one or two of the shopkeepers from the 
Before the coffin 
walked the young curate of the parish, in his white 


village, and old damo Ashley’s son. 


surplice, reading at intervals those sublime and so- 
lemuizing sentences which proclaim Christ as the 
life and the resurrection, and announce that the 
dead shall rise in their flesh, and behold the Re- 
that 


shell—close, as if he were jealous that even the air 


deemer with their eyes. And close behind 
of heaven should intervene between him and the all- 
beloved—walked, with bowed head and unsteady 
step, a young, slight, pale man, noticing nothing 
around him, absorbed in the silent grief that gave no 
outward sign. 

And now the psalms are said, and the coffin is 
lowered down to its final resting-place, and the 
young curate has pronounced those versicles so deep- 
ly confessing man’s misery and weakness; so full 
of wailing humiliation, of importunate prayer, that 
no one can hear them for the first time with an un- 
moistened eye, nor for the hundredth time with an 
unmoved heart. And the poor bereaved husband 
stood the while at the grave’s 
as if he too would have fallen into it; and he hid 
his face in his hands, that none might see his grief; 


edge, and hung over 


and when old Robin, fixing his eye on the curate, 
flung down, with all the precision of a practised hand, 
the clay upon the coffin—once—twice—thrice—the 
mourner shuddered sensibly, as if then, indeed, he 
felt that death had come in bodily form, and ravished 
forever from him the life of his life, thrusting a cold 
hand into his bosom and plucking forth his heart, 
leaving him to live henceforth as best he might with. 
out it. 

How long he may have remained thus insensible 
At 
length a hand was laid gently upon his shoulder, 


to external objects, the young man knew not. 


and a low, kind, yet solemnly cheerful voice ad- 
dressed him— 

“ Come, my dear Mr. Travers, you must not sor- 
Let me lead you 
hence now; you must come with me to my quiet 


row as one that has no hope, 
bachelor’s fireside. If I may not minister to your 
consolation, I shall not at least disturb your sorrow. 
Come, my dear sir.” 

The young widower looked up. All had gone 
from the churchyard except themselves and old 
Robin the sexton, who was methodically replacing 
the green sods upon the grave, already filled up. 
Travers mastered his emotion sufficiently to reply to 
the curate— 

“Sir, I thank you; but I cannot, indeed I can- 
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not—at least not just now. I would be alone, if you 


please.” 

The curate knew enough of the human heart, and 
of the man beside him, to be sensible how vain it is 
to reason down human sorrow in the first rush of 
its overflow; and he had seen enough of the sweet 
spirit, whose body lay beneath them, not to wonder at 
the intensity of the survivor's grief. Sohe pressed 
kindly his hand, and went his way in silence. Old 
Robin, meantime, worked away with the imperturb- 
able steadiness of forty years’ professional habit. 
He had witnessed such scenes as this oftener than 
he could number. Some people might grieve more, 
and some less; one might linger at the graveside 
longer than another; but then Robin did not take 
any note of these distinctions, and he ranged them 
all in the common category of “ folks that take on 
for a while at first, and then ” So, when he had 
laid down the last sod, and given it a final patting 
with the back of his mattock, he shouldered that 
implement and took his departure to get his fiddle, 
and contribute to the pleasures of the evening at 
Farmer Gubbins’s, of the Grange. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE SHADOW ON THE GRAVE. 


“ As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away; so he 
that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more.”— 
Jos viii. 9. 


Lower and lower sank the sun in the heavens; 
and deeper and deeper fell the shadows of the dark 
yew-trees athwart the churchyard of St. Mary’s, 
till they swallowed up in their gloom the new-made 
grave wherein the young dead had been so lately 
placed. One lay stretched along the cold, damp 
eod, motionless in all the abandonment of despair. 
At length, Frederick Travers arose slowly from the 
ground, and sat down upon a tombstone close by 
the grave of his beloved. Then passed in review 
before his mind the events of the last few months; 
yet dim in their coloring, and indistinct in their 
outlines, more like the visions of a distempered 
dream, or the figures which the shades of the phan- 
tasmagoria cast upon the screen at midnight, than 
the realities of life. There stood before him the fair 
young maiden, high-born and tenderly nurtured; 
she whom he had long loved in secret with a hope- 
less, yet irrepressible passion. Then came the sweet, 
yet tumultuous hour of the heart’s revelations, when 
the head of the proud, rich man’s daughter lay on 
the bosom of the poor painter, and the pure, meek, 
loving soul of the maiden confessed the power of 
genius and of worth. Another scene, and the tearful, 
trembling girl steals forth in the shadow of the eve- 
ning, and the painter meets her, and leads her lov- 
ingly, yet reverently, as he would have guided a 


— 


stainless angel out of heaven, till he places her be- 
neath his matron sister’s roof. Yet another scene, 
and the merry bells peal out in a far-away sylvan 
hamlet—the homestead of his happy boyhood; and 
now, a happier man, he leads the patrician’s daugh- 
ter to the altar steps, and she becomes the painter's 
bride. Ah! how bright are the colors that paint this 
scene upon his memory and his brain! how tender 
and how warm the light that bathes and enwraps 
these two blissful creatures that pass along the field 
of imagination’s vision! But, lo! the light fades, the 
See that fair 
young matron again—ah! too fair now, for the roses 
on that sweet cheek are paling; the lustre in that 
pure, deep well of truthfulness—that meek, dove- 


shadows arise, and the scene changes. 


like eye—is growing dim and troublous; for a fa- 
ther’s curse has found her, and the breath of the 
malediction withers her beauty, and weighs down 
Then comes sickness of body with sorrow 
of heart; the wasting form—the feeble limbs. And 
now they seek a milder region; and, with trembling 
haste and troubled heart, her husband bears her 
Then comes another change—fading, 


her soul! 


southward. 
fading, day by day—the curse ever preying upon 
her gentle and remorseful soul. Yet does she cling 
with an undivided and undiminished love to him 
for whom she has given up so much in this world 
—for whom she has risked so much in the world to 
come. And he, the poor, stricken, maddened hus- 
band, how does he cling to hope, even where there 
is no room to hope! how does he watch, and tend, 
and crush down to calmness, for her sake, the agony 
of a bursting and rebellious heart. But in vain, all 
in vain; the gloom deepens, deepens into the darkness 
of night, as the last scene rises to view—the sick 
chamber, the heavy air—the closed curtains, the 
long, long, deep night of unuttered—unutterable 
sorrow and silent watching ; the quick-drawn breath- 
ing, the fluttering pulse, the languid heart, tossing 
restlessly in a vain effort for repose : then comes the 
wan, sickly, cold dawn of the morning, and then 
the dim eye lightens with a faint illumination of 
ineffable love ; and the poor, thin, white hand faintly 
presses his own ; and then—but he sees no more : the 
vision vanishes; the dream gives placo to the hor- 
rible reality before him—a green, fresh mound swell- 
ing up above the black earth that holds what was 
his all in the world. And where is she now? Can 
the grave answer him that awful question? What 
hope is there beyond the tomb? The black shadow 
of the yew-trees hung like a heavy mantle over that 
grave, and the words of Job came across his soul 
as an answer to his question. “I go whence I shall 
not return; even to the land of darkness, and the 
shadow of death. A land of darkness, even as dark- 
ness itself and of the shadow of death, without any 
order, and where the light is darkness.” With a 
bitter, despairing ery, he closed his eyes, and fell 


back upon the tombstone. 
When Travers arose 


to consciousness from the 
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stupor of his grief, the short twilight had faded 
away, and given place to night. The thin, pale 
crescent of the young moon was now glittering in 
a blue, tranquil sky, and myriads of stars were dif- 
fusing their tremulous light through the vault of 
heaven, and down upon the low-lying earth; but 
they brought no comfort to the soul of the mourner; 
his grief was yet too fresh and too strong to endure 
consolation. All things on earth spoke to him of 
gloom and sorrow; all in heaven of a majesty re- 
mote, sublime, serene, and inaccessible—untouched, 
as it were, with a feeling of man’s infirmity or mis- 
fortune; too high for man’s degradation; too holy 
for man’s sinfulness. Yes, that moon and those 
stars spoke to him in language of awful reproof; 
their light fell upon his spirit but to make it all the 
darker. “ How,” they seemed to say, “can man bo 
justified with God? or how can he be clean that is 
born of awoman? Behold even to the moon, and 
it shineth not; yea, the stars are not pure in his 
sight. How much less man, that is a worm; and 
the son of man, which is a worm.” 

With slow and tottering step the young man 
passed forth from the dwellings of the dead. At the 
gate of the churchyard he turned once again to look 
at the grave of her whom he had loved so truly; but 
it was now undistinguishable in the gloom of night. 
A dreadful hopelessness chilled his heart. Hoe felt 
as the father of his race may havo felt when he 
turned his steps from Eden, and saw the sword of 
Ay, 
there stood Azrael with his sword, separating the 


the cherubim intercept his return forever. 


Oh, mystery of 
“The 


living from the dead! the dead! 
mysteries! where are they? what are they? 
living know that they shall die; but the dead know 
not anything, neither have they any more a reward, 
for the memory of them is forgotten. Also their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy is now per- 
ished; neither have they any more a portion forever 
in anything that is done under the sun.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LIGHT FROM THE CROSS. 


“To them which sat in the region and shadow of death 
light is sprung up.”—Marz. iv. 16, 


When I see a church, especially in the country 
parts, rising in the midst of its peaceful graveyard, 
with the tombs and graves all around, I feel how 
strong is the instinct which leads man to seek sup- 
port and protection from the Deity at that dread 
hour, when the soul takes her departure from the 
hody upon an untried and an unknown journey. 
However successfully we may withdraw ourselves 
from God during life, Death, his janitor, is sure to 
foree us at last into his presence. And while the 


soul awaits her doom from God, men place the body 
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within the precincts of some spot which its maker 
is supposed more particularly to sanctify; there to 
lie till the day when all fiesh shall arise, and the 
soul shall reclothe herself in her garments of hu- 
manity. 

The church of St. Mary’s was one of those beau- 
tiful old structures which, in olden times, had arisen 
through our land: cruciform, with a tower rising 
from the intersection of the transept, whence sprang 
a tapering spire, surmounted by a gilded cross. The 
doorway was pointed gothic, and the eastern window 
caught the light upon the many tinctured glass of 
its ornamented rose. All around lay the graves of 
the departed, like sheep gathering round the great 
shepherd; fearfully, yet confidingly sheltering, as 
it were, from the influences of the “prince of the 
power of the air,” beneath the guardianship of a 
mightier still, before whom all powers and princi- 
palities bow down. The dead that slept here were 
countless; but amongst that silent host there was 
now but one living man, as silent and well nigh as 
motionless as they. It was Travers: and now he 
sat once again beside the grave of his dead wife. 
Through the long night he had kept his vigil of woo 
in his lonely chamber, and towards the morning’s 
break had fallen, in the exhaustion of his physical 
strength, into a dull, deep, dreamless sleep, from 
which he had not awaked till the day was already 
advanced, And here he was again, drawn by the 
spell of his deep love, watching over the casket 
whence Death had stolen the jewel—the broken 
bowl from which the precious essence had been 
poured out. How impassable is the trackless gulf 
between the dead and the living, when Faith is not 
at hand to bridge it over! how undiscernible the 
regions where the departed spirits abide, if no light 
from Revelation dispels the gloom! Faith was yet 
weak in the heart of Travers, and the sublime truths 
of Revelation had been to him hitherto but a cold 
and barren speculation, that exercised the powers 
of his reason, but touched not the springs of his 
affections. And hence it was that doubts and fears 
distracted him, and the sorrows of death compassed 
him round about. Did the sweet spirit that had 
passed away still exist in its own individuality and 
consciousness ? would it again hold communion with 
his own spirit, when he, too, should lay down the 
flesh? or was it absorbed and lost in the great uni- 
versal spirit whence it had issued, even as the ripplo 
sinks back upon the ocean from whose bosom it has 
arisen? And then his soul inquired: “ How are tho 
dead raised up, and with what body do they come?” 

His heart failed him, as all these thoughts crossed 
his mind, and his soul found no comfort. Deep, 
dense clouds overcast the face of heaven, and shut 
out the pleasant light of the sun, and deeper clouds 
hung over his spirit, as he sat, in the desolation of 
his heart, with the sense that he had lost his trea- 
sure in this world, without the assurance that he 


should find it in a world to come. 
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“Oh !” cried he, “for some sign from heaven to 
resolve my doubts, to guide me through the gloom.” 

At this moment the clouds, which, since morning, 
had hung heavily around the sun, were now riven 
asunder by the light breeze that sprang from the 
south-west, and out broke the bright sunbeams, al- 
most from the mid-heaven, and the glorious rays 
shot downwards, and fell upon the gilded cross on 
the summit of the steeple, till it glowed like living 
fire; then the light went rippling, like a yellow 
wave, down the sloping side of the spire, till, reach- 
ing its base, it leaped acroes the projecting tower, 
and there, athwart the fresh, green grave, lay the 
shadow of the cross! 

When the mind is weakened by suffering, or over- 
strained by the tension of strong feeling, it is pre- 
disposed towards the supernatural. Travers re- 
ceived the casual illumination of the sunlight as 
indeed a sign from heaven—as an answer to the cry 
of his spirit. While he gazed in silent awe upon 
the grave, a voice spoke to him in solemn yet en- 
couraging accents: “To them that sat in darkness 
and the shadow of death, light is sprung up.” 

Travers raised his eyes reverently; in his excited 
state of mind, he half expected to see some celestial 
visitant beside him. The mild, sympathizing face 
of the young curate met his gaze. 

“T have been to seek you at your lodgings, Mr. 
Travers,” said he; “and dame Ashley told me you 
had gone out. I had little doubt where I should 
find you. Come, dear sir, you have indulged your 
grief as far as it is fitting; you must now hear the 
voice of the comforter.” 

With a gentle violence the minister constrained 
the mourner, and, taking his arm within his own, 
they both went forth from the churchyard through 
a small turnstile that led by a path along the fields. 
The soft influences of spring were already beginning 
to be felt; the day now became brighter, for, with 
the noon, the clouds gradually dispersed. Buds 
were swelling upon the trees; the thorn and privet 
in the hedges were putting forth their tender, green 
leaves ; the violet was sending up its fragrance like 
incense, and the daisy and primrose were specking 
the pastures with silver and gold; while, from the 
bending sprays the birds were trilling forth their 
songs of joy. The heart is never insensible to the 
sweet influences of the external world. Nature is 
to the physical man what God is to the spiritual 
man. Even the heart of Travers felt touched with 
a gentle complacency that was as balm to his sor- 
row. And now his companion spoke to him of the 
earthly spring—of the seed that is sown and hidden 
away in the earth, dying first, that it may be quick- 
ened after; thence he led him to consider the hea- 
venly spring—the resurrection from the dead; how 
that which is sown a natural body is raised a spiritual 
body; how it is sown in corruption, in dishonor, and 


in weakness, to be raised in incorruption, in glory, 


and in power. And so he reasoned, till, at length, 





the perplexed and doubting spirit found comfort and 
hope in the future; and, looking down into the 
grave, he saw its gloom penetrated by a light that 
shone from beyond it; the glory of that life which 
cometh after death. 


CHAPTER V. 
DEATH AND LIFE. 


Tue bells are chiming out with a joyous peal from 
the tower of the church of St. Mary’s, and the beau- 
tiful old pile is bathed in the splendor of a cloudless 
morning sunshine. Groups of simple country-folk, 
with happy faces, and in holiday apparel, throng 
the churchyard, and enter through the antique porch 
into the nave. It is Easter-day. The service of 
the church commences, and the sweet trebles of 
children and the deeper voices of men join in the 
triumphant hymn that proclaims “The Lord is 
risen!” When the service was concluded, the young 
curate entered the pulpit. His pale face was agitated 
for a moment with strong emotion, for he knew that 
there was amongst the congregation an auditor who 
came there with an anxious spirit, that looked up to 
him for comfort and support, and he felt the deep 
responsibility cast upon him to discharge his mis- 
sion. The young man discoursed eloquently, for he 
spoke from the fulness of his heart. He told of the 
first Adam who was made a living man, whom all 
the angels of God beheld with wonder in his sinless 
and perfect glory, with all that was communicable 
of God’s essence poured into him; so that Deity 
became visibly mirrored forth to the hierarchy of 
heaven: then he narrated the sad, strange history 
of his fall; of his 

“ first disobedience, and the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world ;” 


and so he discoursed of death—death of the body 
and death of the soul. Then he opened out the 
whole economy of God’s dealing with man; the 
wondrous and merciful provision which, at the very 
hour of man’s fall, was made for his restoration ; 
how, at length, in the fulness of time, Death, the 
dread victor of the first Adam, was himself van- 
quished by the great quickening spirit, the last 
Adam; and he spoke of that great mystery, the 
resurrection from the dead, as that upon which the 
hope of man was based, that which gave Christian 
philosophy its pre-eminence and perfection, and 
brought life and immortality to light. Passing from 
this theme beyond the grave, he pictured forth the 
things of that invisible world which the spirit of 
prophecy has revealed to the eye of faith; that sure 
and steadfast hope which is the anchor of the soul, 
that we shall be again united to those whom we 
love; that if the grave iz the gate of death, death is 
itself the vestibule of life, beyond whose shadowy 
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portals lie, immeasurably spread out, the regions of 
immortality. Travers sat behind the shadow of a 
pillar, eagerly drinking in the words of comfort; 
and, as his brow leaned against the cold stone, tears 
swelled up in his eyes and blinded his vision; they 
were the first he had shed since the hand of his dead 
wife lay pulseless within his own for the last time. 
Oh no, not for the last time; he now indeed felt 
there was for him a reunion beyond the grave. The 
life of this world shrivelled up like a scroll before 
his mind, while the life beyond this world expanded 
till it filled, as it were, the whole field of his spiritual 
vision. Even in this hour of his affliction his soul 
was elevated with a strange joy, and he felt how 
Easter was, indeed, a day of glory, and of triumph, 
and of hope, to the Christian church; that if the 
angels of God celebrated with songs of adoration 
and love that day whereon they led their King down 
from heaven, and arrayed him reverentiy in the 
panoply of flesh, and retired wonderingly, leaving 
him upon the battle-field to war with the two dread 
spiritual foes—Sin and Death—with what shouts of 
jubilation, and praise, and honor, did they receive 
again the warrior after “the noise of the battle,” 
with “ garments rolled in blood,” when he had burst 
open the gates of hell, and destroyed the body of 
Sin, dragging Death captive at his chariot-wheels, 


rt ee et 


and leading with him, in his triumph, thousands of 
liberated souls from the depths of Hades! If the 
Christmas hymn be one of peace and joy that “a 
son is born,” the Easter Anthem should be one of 
triumphant exultation that “the Lord is risen!” 


And Travers passed again into the world, sobered, 
indeed, yet cheerful; not broken down by sorrow, 
but sustained by the hope which had dawned upon 
his heart on that Easter-day. He looked henceforth 
upon life as one who must die; upon death, as one 
who shall live beyond it. By degrees he gained a 
name and a fame; but he sought no new alliance, 
ever faithful to the memory of his first love. Ere a 
year had passed, a chaste and simple tomb of pure 
marble rose over the green, grassy sods that covered 
the remains of his beloved. Many a year has since 
come and gone—the snows of Christmas and the 
sunshine of Easter—and he who now wanders among 
the graves in the churchyard of St. Mary’s, may see 
upon a marble slab, surmounting a tomb on the 
western side, the inscription :— 


MILLICENT TRAVERS: 
and beneath it, in letters sharper and fresher— 
ALSO 


FREDERICK TRAVERS, HER HUSBAND. 





LANDSCAPE 
PUBLIC 


Tue grand object in laying out public squares is 
to get as extended a line of uninterrupted prome- 
nade as is possible within the given limits. A walk 
parallel to tho boundary fence, and at a short dis- 
tance within it, evidently includes the maximum 
of extent; but if the inclosure is small, the rapid 
succession of angles and turns becomes extremely 
disagreeable, and continually breaks in upon the 
pas des promeneurs, the conversation of a party, or 





individual contemplation. The angles, therefore, 
must be avoided, by rounding them off in a large 
square ; in a small one, by forming the walk into a 
tircle ; and in a small parallelogram, by adopting 
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an oval form. In laying out a large square, four 
objects ought to be keptin view: 1. Sufficient open 
space a, both of lawn and walk, so that the parents, 
looking from the windows of the houses which sur- 
round the square, may not long at a time lose sight 
of their children. 2. An open walk exposed to the 
sun, for winter and spring, b. 3. A walk shaded by 
trees, but airy, for summer, c. 4. Resting-places, d ; 
and a central covered seat and retreat e, which, 
being nearly equidistant from every point, may be 
readily gained in case of a sudden shower, &c. The 
statues of eminent public men are obvious and ap- 
propriate decorations for public squares. Franklin 
Square, in the city of Philadelphia, is ornamented 
with a marble fountain, which sends a number of 
jets of water into the sir to the height of twenty- 
five or thirty feet, thereby enlivening the scene and 
rendering salubrious the surrounding atmosphere. 

The general principle on which public gardens 
are laid out should, a¢ much as possible, combine 
amusement with improvement. Hence, the trees 
and shrubs planted round public promenades should 
be arranged and named so as to form an arboretum, 
so that persons frequenting the promenade may be- 
come familiarized with the forms of the plants, and 
learn their names, without taking any trouble to 
acquire them. 
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A TALE OF WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


BY ©. 


Doctor Henry Irvine had been invited to de- 
liver a lecture before the Young Men’s Association 
of W———,, a thriving town in one of our New 
England States. Expectation was excited, and 
anticipation ran high throughout all the vicinity, 
for the young physician had lately settled in the 
village, and this was to be his first public manifesta- 
tion of himself. Little of his early life was known 
by the people with whom his lot was now to be cast. 
It was only understood that he had graduated with 
high honor at the University, pursued his medical 

tudies in Paris, and that now, having returned to 
his native land, he had declined advantageous offers 
of a place of settlement in a distant city, wisely pre- 
ferring the freedom and sociality of a country village 
to all the hollow and empty shows of favor in me- 
tropolitan life. 

On the evening of the address, a large concourse 
from all classes in the village had gathered at the 
church to welcome the young stranger. Everything 
makes an excitement in the country; there is some- 
thing of enthusiasm in the very atmosphere. A 
new-comer is at first scrutinized very closely, and 
gossips often make themselves impertinently obtru- 
sive; but all this discomfort and disquiet is more 
than amply repaid by the hearty sympathy and wel- 
eome that comes after it to one who is really worthy 
of it. At the time of which we were speaking 
curiosity put no bridle on her tongue, as she whis- 
pered to this one and to that in the assembly. A 
busy buzz ran over the room for some time; but, 
when the speaker was announced, a deep hush fell 
suddenly on all. 

The appearance of the young man was certainly 
very prepossessing. Tall and slender, his form pre- 
sented none of those prettinesses and marks of 
effeminacy which so belittle a man; but there was 
a kind of independent nobility resting on his fea- 
tures and pervading hie whole mien that won insen- 
sibly on all who looked upon him. His hair was of 
a deep jet color, parted carelessly upon a forehead 
of full breadth and intellectuality, beneath which 
glanced his dark eye, at one time wild as a woman’s, 
and at another, when lit up by the earnestness and 
intensity of his thought, glowing with that peculiar 
lustre with which lightning spirits love sometimes 
to dazzle. The 
evening was quiet and fair, and the pure moonlight 


Everything seemed in his favor. 


was wreathing itself around the snow-banks in the 
clear frosty air. The audience were attentive and 
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respectful. And yet he failed. Never was a lec- 
ture so criticized—never was a poor lecturer so un- 
successful. 

The reason of this was that he had chosen a 
theme about which few men are really fitted to lec- 
ture, and no one certainly until he has seen many 
years, and known life in all its varied relations. 
Young Irving had been much excited by what are 
technically called “ Woman’s Rights Conventions,” 
until his naturally ardent nature had taken fire at 
what he conceived to be the most ridiculous assump- 
tion. This feeling of deep and utter contempt for 
those who took the lead in such mad crusades 
against customs long honored by time, he had vent- 
ed with unusual severity on the sex generally, mak- 
ing all responsible for the follies of the few. He 
lashed most unsparingly every poor daughter of 
Eve, as if he meant to annihilate them all by the 
power of his wit and sarcasm. As a matter of 
course, the whole female portion of his audience 
were highly indignant. They were completely 
chilled and benumbed by such treatment. They 
had come up full of warm enthusiasm and interest 
in the speaker; it was provoking to have their blood 
sent back congealed in their hearts by such whole- 
The inhabitants of W——— 
were no “new light” people. They were seldom 
carried away by new or extravagant notions. But 
they felt too much and thought too much to allow 
without a murmur the sweeping assertions of the 
lecturer. They met him at every corner, and each 
individual seemed to stand ready to join issue with 


sale condemnation, 


him. Argument, however, produced upon him its 
usual effect on those who are wrong in opinion, lead- 
ing him only to strengthen himself the more obsti- 
nately, and to use the more harsh expressions of 
censure, the more urgently he was pressed. 

Nor did the ladies of the village lack champions 
among their own number. Doubtless with many of 
the lecturer’s opinions all would have heartily 
agreed. It was only with his sweeping assertions, 
and his universally low opinions of the sex, that 
they found fault. He chanced, not many days after 
his address, to be present at one of the meetings of 
the “Sewing Circle.” A young widow, by the name 
of Williams, was the president of the association, 
and, on his entrance, she rallied him playfully on 
his temerity at thus venturing into the midst of 
those he had so slandered. She charged him open- 
ly with having uttered only for novelty’s sake opin- 
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ions not really his own. This he stoutly denied, 
and again expressed, in no measured terms, bitter 
sentiments towards those who had run mad, as he 
termed it, with extravagant notions, and intimated 
that he supposed there were few disagreeing with 
them, only that they had not the courage to speak 
out boldly—the sex, as usual in everything else, 
sustained one another either publicly or privately in 
this. 

“There is no doubt,” said he, with a kind of bit- 
ing sarcasm in his manner, “that there are some 
women who would make most excellent men, and 
who imagine themselves created with a kind of mis- 
take, which it is their life’s business to rectify. 
They find they cannot take the place of maa, for all 
the customs and prejudices of the age are against it; 
but they determine to make themselves as little like 
women as possible. And it must be confessed they 
are unusually successful. And like the juryman of 
old, linked, as he said, to eleven of the most obsti- 
nate men the world ever saw, they are indignant 
that they cannot make all believe just as they do.” 

“Tf I were not certain, Dr. Irving,” mildly re- 
plied Mrs. Williams, “that your sex generally are 
no more responsible for your extravagant and harsh 
condemnation of ours, than are we for the conduct 
of those recreants to woman’s honor that you 
rightly condemn, I should hardly be concerned to 
answer you. But tell me plainly, what would be 
the harm if woman sought to hold a place of politi- 
cal rule and influence ?” 

“She might as well grow envious of man’s music, 
and attempt to sing bass,” replied the physician ; 
“she is unfitted by nature for it. Indeed, I wish 
this world were such as that a gentlewoman might 
fill its hard places of rule and of power. I wish 
mankind were all willows, waving pleasantly before 
every breeze of good influence breathed over them, 
and not such stubborn oaks that now and then they 
need some harsh tornado to thunder among them, 
and scatter their leaves to the four winds of heaven 
before they would bow their proud heads at all. 
But, the truth is, it is a poor, reprobate world, and 
often it wanders most sadly, and so far that a 
stronger hand than any daughter of Eve ever had is 
needed to grasp the locks of its flowing mane and 
whirl it back into its course again. The very first 
element in a true woman’s character, madam, is that 
she should know her place and keep it.” 

“You may be surprised, sir, when I tell you,” 
continued the lady, “that most of our sex, and I 
venture to say the best part of them, perfectly agree 
with you: we are heartily sick of this mawkish, 
maudlin enthusiasm, roused by such meetings as 
you condemn, as if then and there were to be con- 
summated the ultimate progression and final uplift- 
ing of man. But tell us, what were we, poor crea- 


tures in your estimation that we are, created for? 

Will you, sir, as many of your sex have done hither- 

to, stoop to call us the ‘ poetry of life,’ ‘ the flowers 
VOL. XLV11.—19 
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of existence?’ Have we no loftier aim than that? 
Aim, indeed! If this be ours, O’Connell had us in 
mind when he said, ‘ They aim at nothing, and hit 
it!’ Has God placed woman here only as a token 
of some unknown covenant? Was not the All-Wise 
in earnest when he said she should be an help meet 
for Adam? Is she only a star set to beautify the 
heavens, like the unconscious jewels in Aladdin’s 
palace, and, unlike that star, to have no part in the 
solemn and beautiful march of worlds? No; I 
judge her better. She has a work to do, or the voice 
‘ Well done’ can never come to her. God has given 
to the fowls the air, to the beasts the fields and the 
forests, to the fishes the sea—where, sir, I pray you 
tell us, is the sphere of life and of action for wo- 
man ?” 

“Perhaps it were better for us to know your 
thoughts on this point, madam,” replied the young 
man, bending his dark eyes upon the flashing coun- 
tenance of the excited woman. “I grant that life 
must seem something of a mystery to her. Released 
from school and from guardianship, she looks into 
the future with doubt. Trembling she stands on 
the threshold of life, and gazes into the broad tem- 
ple before her, and sees its niches of honor and 
altars of duty barred from her forever by old cus- 
toms, to which our fathers did reverence, and to 
which, even now stalking through our midst, she 
must not even say, ‘Go up, thou bald head!’ No 
wonder that her heart dies within her, or beats like 
a caged starling against the bars of her resistless 
fate. And yet this is her lot; and it is only be- 
cause we look at it with men’s eyes and men’s feel- 
ings, I doubt not, that it appears so unwelcome and 
so tame.” / 

“ Ah, no,” replied the enthusiastic defender of her 
sex; “the truth is, she stands at the door of the 
wrong temple. There is a shrine brighter and 
holier than that, whose offerings are brought, and 
whose garlands are twined by gentle hands, and 
That altar is at home, 


,” 


purer spirits minister there. 
and its Deity is God, for ‘ God is love. 

“There I agree with you,” interrupted Irving. 
“T have always thought her place was just there ; 
and if all would act as you teach, Mrs. Williams, I 
should have less fault to find with your sex. There 
is nothing more settled in creation than the princi- 
ple that everything has its place and should stay in 
it. Even the comets have a fixed orbit, wild as they 
are; and, now that the universe is settled, it is not 
likely God wants any new ones. Men, aspiring to 
be angels, fell; and woman has fallen low many 
times when not aspiring half so high as that. Her 
place is at home, and life properly begins to her, I 
think, when she, as we term it, ‘ settles down’ in 
marriage.” 

“Settles down !” indignantly repeated the lady. 
“Why, sir, marriage is but the vestibule of her tem- 
ple of life, and through it she is to pass far on, and 
to be changed much—to minister long at its altars, 
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and to be clad in white robes, before she ever stands 
in its Holy of Holies of peace and rest. But you 
misunderstand me, I fear. It is not altogether cer- 
tain that she is to be bound soul and body to a liege 
lord, as if it were the sum of all earthly duty to 
make him happy—as if it were her business to ‘ give 
bim each day his daily bread.’ The true woman 
means the good neighbor, the efficient member of 
society, the weak man’s counsellor, the poor man’s 
friend, the Christian’s co-worker, as well as the hus- 
band’s helpmeet.” 

“Tt would be well to be practical in all these 
matters, Mrs. Williams,” said Irving. “It is very 
easy to bandy mere words.” 

“T am very glad, my friend,” was the reply, 
“that you are willing to become practical. It is 
this theorizing which has made you what you are in 
belief. 
as a teacher, woman has a high and glorious sphere 
to fill. Sisters of Charity have done more good 
than ever Brothers of Charity could have done. 
And I would call the ten thousand little hearts that 
have learned to throb with earnest love under the 
kind ministrations of a teacher's affection, to witness 
that man cannot teach as woman can, and is per- 
fectly unable to weave with his clumsy fingers the 
fine fibres of a young child’s thought. Your prac- 
tice, I predict, sir, will one day belie your theory on 
these points.” 

“ Perhaps so, perhaps so,” answered the young 
physician, laughing, to throw off the serious air 





As a philanthropist, as a mother, as a sister, 


which the conversation had assumed ; “ but I seri- 
ously question the probability of my life’s ever be- 
ing so far linked with one of your sex as that my 
theory will*be brought to the test. I believe most 
honestly with old Vidal, one of Scott’s heroes in ro- 
mance— 


*Woman’s faith and woman's trust! 
Write the characters in dust, 
Print them on the running stream, 
Stamp them on the moon’s pale beam, 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be fairer, firmer, better, 
And more durable, I ween, 
Than the thing those letters mean.’” 


We shall see,” replied the lady. And thus ab- 
ruptly terminated the conversation. 

Ladies are generally forgiving in their disposi- 
tien, or Dr. Irving would hardly have dared present 
himself before those of W again. Heseemed, 
however, to gain a moiety of wisdom, perhaps of 
modesty, from the rebuff he had received in his as- 
sertions in the Sewing Circle, and thereafter shunned 





conversation on that theme. Being of a naturally 
interesting disposition, and possessed of an unusual 
fund of general intelligence, he began to gain ground 
somewhat in the good graces of our village society, 
until at last there were few more welcome than he 
at all our gatherings. It was charitably believed 


that he had been actuated only by the vanity pecu- 
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liar to young men at certain periods of their literary 
history, when, desiring to appear original, they suc- 
ceed only in being singular, and advance opinions 
untenable even to themselves. Such, however, was 
not the fact. Irving had stated what at that time 
were his real views. He had been trifled with in 
feelings naturally warm and earnest by a young 
lady of a fickle disposition and coquettish tempera- 
ment, in the early changing period of his life, and 
his error lay in his always generalizing from par- 
ticular instances. And, in like manner, the indi- 
vidual mysteries of revelation had led him to discard 
the whole system of religious truth as a mere delu- 
sion, and thrown him into blind scepticism. 

In the month of April following, there came an 
application to the Town Committee of W . 
from a stranger at a distance, for an engagement as 
teacher in the summer school. The applicant repre- 
sented herself as a young lady of education and 
some experience. Her recommendations were satis- 
factory, and shortly afterwards she took her place 
among the pupils. Little was seen or known of her 
at first. Whoever had wandered over the green 
late in the afternoon, when the boisterous shouts of 
playful mirth proclaimed that school hours were 
ended, would have seen the quiet young school- 
mistress modestly wending her way homeward, with 
one of the little scholars on each side by the hand. 
A demure little sunbonnet shaded her features, and 
so softly and so quietly did she pass those who met 
her that one hardly thought again of the ripple that 
had curled across the tide of his thought as his eye 
glanced for a moment upon her. 

But in the country villages the old saying of the 
philosopher is true: “Children rule their mothers ; 
mothers the fathers; fathers the world.” The 
young boys and girls of W were made, by 
some strange spell, to love their teacher as children 
never love but once, and it was not long before peo- 
ple were seeking out this little piece of demureness, 
for such she seemed to all who met her, save the 








children she was with daily. 

Kate Stewart was an orphan girl, whose mother 
had died when she was an infant, and whose father, 
a captain on the sea, had not been heard of for some 
years. Her days had mostly been spent among 
strangers and atschool. But increasing age brought 
with it a proud spirit of independence, and she de- 
termined to seek some situation where a livelihood 
might be obtained by putting to service her acquire- 
ments, expensively gained as they had been by her 
from superior teachers. This brought her to our 
village and placed her over the school. Her natural 
abilities were good, and to these were added the 
superior advantages of high cultivation. With a 
mind kept singularly pure and “ unspotted from the 
world,” a heart warm and truthful, generous and 
confiding, an imagination vivid, and sensibilities 
keen, she won the affections of her pupils almost 
without an effort. She was modest and retiring, 
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almost painfully so, for she had known little of so- 
ciety in those later, moulding years usually given 
to study; but there was a gentle dignity in her 
manner, and a quiet self-reliance on her own powers 
when aroused, that showed she possessed a spirit 
like a prairie reed, bending to a rude, fierce blast, 
but which only the light wind can make tremble. 

She made her home at the house of an old lady 
living some little distance from the school-house. 
In the building, under the care of this woman as her 
nurse, had been lying for several years a poor va- 
grant, supported there by the town authorities in pre- 
ference to leaving her at the poor-house. She had 
perhaps seen better days; but coming mysteriously 
into the neighborhood at first, and utterly refusing 
ever after to give any clue to her previous history, 
little was known of her, except that now she was a 
poor bedridden thing, who sometimes, when not too 
feeble, wove baskets for the children’s berries. One 
morning, as he came to make his usual visit upon 
her, Dr. Irving found her very happy and cheerful, 
instead of restless and excited as before. Surprised 
at the change, he questioned her as to its cause. 

“ Oh, sir,” replied the woman, “could you but 
know what new thoughts and feelings are in my 
mind this morning, you would not wonder I am 
happy.” 

She went on to tell him of a thousand acts and 
words of kindness she had during the past few weeks 
received from the new teacher. She had been to 
her an angel in disguise. Soothing and calming in 
every movement, she had spoken words of hope 
that were even now full of joy to the sick woman. 
Even the physician, accustomed as he was to scenes 
of this character, felt his heart touched by the tears 
of grateful feeling coursing down the wrinkled face 
of the poor invalid before him. For years that poor 
woman had lain in sorrow on her bed of suffering. 
No voice of affection was near her. No ear listened 
to her story ; for as yet she had never received that 
sympathy which unlocks the secret chambers of the 
No voice spoke words of comfort to her, as 
But now for 


soul. 
she wore out the long days alone. 
some time, as often as her duties would permit, 
Kate had watched by her bedside, had encouraged 
her with sympathy, had told her of a new source of 
joy, unspeakable and full of glory. The weary soul 
had listened, for this was as pure water to the un- 
quenched thirst of years. She had listened as for 
her life, and this morning had to her known two 
dawnings : the one that which had called her young 
friend from her bedside to other duties of the day, 
the other the rising of that inner sun that floods the 
soul with heavenly light, and fills it with life, love, 
and song. 

Although professedly a disbeliever in these things, 
Dr. Irving could not throw off at once the impres- 
sion made upon him by the sick woman’s words. 
He went on his way, to make farther visits, moody 
and wondering. A new set of feelings had been 
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aroused, or else some fairy hand had struck a fresh 
chime upon the old bells within. Curiosity led him 
to seek out this young teacher, and, being one of the 
committee, he was reminded by a feeling of neglected 
duty towards the school, for he should have visited 
it in his official capacity before, to report on its pro- 
gress. 

Acting on this, one morning, as he saw the boys 
going in, he went over to the school-house. They 
were in their seats by the time he had reached the 
door, and he paused in the passage for a moment to 
listen. A chorus of happy singers were lifting up 
the burden of a simple hymn-prayer, and high over 
all stole the voice of their leader, clear, sweet, and 
musical as a harp. That ended, children’s voices 
were heard murmuring the verses of Scripture truth 
for a few moments; and he then, amid a hush deep 
as if God were there, held his breath to catch the 
low tones of prayer for the little ones whom the Fa- 
ther loved to bless, and the solemn acknowledgment 
of dependence upon him for guidance in all her ways. 
Subdued and sad, he knew not why, the young phy- 
sician stood rebuked upon the threshold, and he 
paused to gain equanimity ere he entered the room. 

A blush ran lightly, as the shadow of a cloud over 
the whirl of a snow-drift, across the countenance of 
Kate Stewart, as she saw her precincts invaded by 
a stranger. But it gave place instantaneously to a 
quiet dignity, with which she welcomed her visitor. 
A few words made known the object of his coming, 
and human nature would have its way as the lip 
quivered with tremor at the ordeal before it. And 
not one man in a hundred would have noticed, as 
Dr. Irving did, the teeth closed firmly on it to stop 
its tremulousness, or the foot set resolutely down as 
the spirit conquered its weakness, rose superior to 
it, and sfood calm and ready for the trial. Class 
after class was called,and took its place in order 
quietly and pleasantly. Kind looks of intelligence 
passed between teacher and scholars, and the gene- 
rous and appreciating girl more than once found her 
eyes half filling with tears as she noticed her little 
ones carefully watching her eye, as they tried to 
make her interest their own, and sprang with alac- 
rity and noble independence in anticipation of her 
bidding. Not a murmur was heard, not a jar dis- 
turbed the steady working of that complicated ma- 
chinery of a village school. Delicate, pure-minded 
girls looked up with confidence into the face of her 
who was their guide for a smile of approbation, as 
they modestly uttered their words of response to her 
questions. Bright, brave boys sparkled their an- 
swers from their eyes before the signal was given 
for a reply. And hand in hand, as the classes were 
dismissed, the little, happy companies filed to their 
seats, marching to the musical sound of their own 
voices. 

The committee member soon found it was no 
place for dignity, falsely so called, in this little com- 
pany. Completely carried away with the enthusi- 
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asm around him, he found himself utterly unable to 
explain the wonderful effects produced in so short a 
time by such an unobtrusive influence. Many of 
He marked one little 
Six 


the scholars he knew well. 
Everybody knew him. 
months before, a wilder, wickeder boy could not be 


fellow in particular. 


found out of Randall’s Island. 
hated because he was ugly, and ugly because he 
was hated, he was ostracised from all boys’ society 
Now 


Coarse, vulgar, rude, 


whose parents hoped for them better things. 
he was neatly dressed, orderly, quiet, subdued in 
his demeanor, and no one noticed that his voice was 
worse than the others, though it did rise a little 
There 
was another close beside him, six months before one 


louder when he became excited in singing. 


of the dullest, laziest boys that ever found it his 
misfortune to live; stupid blockhead that he was, 
every idea had been put into his head by rule. 
Now, there sat on that bench no scholar from whose 
eye a brighter fire shone than from his. Backward, 
indeed, he was; but ambition was aroused. Some 
gentle hand had rolled away the great stone from 
nis sepulchred soul, and it had risen to life and to 
light. Dr. 
school-room that day a wiser, and, it is to be hoped, 


Irving saw all this, and he left the 


a better man. 

A week after this, Kate Stewart met her visitor 
ut a small party in the village. He appeared to 
seek her society with a kind of exclusiveness per- 
ceptible to all but herself. 
differed often ; but, although she opposed no opinion 


In conversation they 


of his, he, strangely enough, almost always yielded 
to her at once. On this evening, Kate was in fine 
spirits. Worn upon somewhat by the weary labors 
of a school-room, she was heartily rejoiced at the 
»pportunity of seeking that congeniality of society 
that would give play to a higher class of thoughts 
and feelings. In Henry Irving, she found a most 
agreeable companion, and she had too much sim- 
plicity of character not to make much of her chance 
association with him. It was worth while for the 
rest of us to listen when they were talking. Irving 
seemed determined to shine that evening in the 
eyes of all. And many believed he was mischiev- 
ously trying to sound the depth of the poor, guile- 
less, unsuspecting “ school-ma’am.” 

He ran the conversation into history, and she il- 
lustrated his points for him by simple facts as he 
went on. He quoted the poets, and she prompted 
him as he missed a word, or modestly reminded him 
of a parallel passage. He led the way into story, 
and she skilfully guided his imagination into the 
fields of romance. He spoke of “ Di Vernon ;” she 
contrasted with her for preference “ Flora MacIvor” 
and “ Jeannie Deans.” Thus at every turn she fol- 
lowed his thought, and sought to beautify it as he 
went on, listening with a noble enthusiasm, and 
ever putting before him new fields to enter. Inad- 
vertently, and incidentally, he flung a sneer at reli- 


gious feeling, as one who was a scoffer would fling. 
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Kate Stewart was aroused. She had suffered him 
to run on in his own original thinking, hardly ut- 
tering a sentiment of her own. But she forgot her- 
self now in the very depths of her theme. And, 
with flashing eye and glowing countenance, the fair 
speaker stood for her faith. 

It was at this moment that our eyes were turned 
upon her, as she was half hid in the recess of the 
window. Irving, startled and surprised, bent his 
dark eye upon her face in a kind of eager wonder 
at her pure and humble, yet soul-stirring eloquence. 
She was replying to him in a way no one had ever 
Kate cared not to conquer ; 

She was wielding no heavy 


used with him before. 

she meant to convince. 
spear of argument, like a weaver’s beam ; she stood 
only in the strength of inner truth, hurling her fine 
little thoughts with beautiful simplicity, as if from 
She was not deeply read in the 
metaphysical reasonings of the school of scepticism. 


a magic sling. 


She would not bandy argument to and fro if she 
But she told him of his own thoughts— 
She reminded 
him of feelings that came ever and anon over his 
darkened mind, flitting brightly as a twilight bird, 
She pressed 


could. 
thoughts she knew he possessed. 


and startling him from his unbelief. 
these home upon him with a power and truthfulness 
he found perfectly irresistible. He stood as if spell- 
bound, and that fair, spiritual creature sent a voice 
thrilling all through his being; and, even though 
his reasoning had been unrefuted, and no effort 
whatever had been made to refute it, he began to 
doubt his doubting, and again he left Kate Stewart’s 
presence a wiser and a better man. 

And yet Kate Stewart was not a professing Christ- 
ian. Six months had hardly passed over her head 
since first she had sung the new song in trembling 
joy and hope. And,as the communion season drew 
nigh, it was whispered through the little church of 
W that on the Sabbath of its celebration she 
was to join herself with the people of God. She 
had now the love of all who knew her, and well 
Dear friend to us all, I fear 





worthy was she of it. 
not now to speak her praise, for the starlight has 
for many months lain quietly on her grave by the 
side of the old church, and she has long since en- 
tered into her rest. 

The religious services of the morning were ended, 
and the covenant people of God had assembled in 
the body-pews to enjoy their peculiar commemora- 
tive feast around the mystic table of their Lord. It 
was a warm afternoon in the early autumn, when 
the leaves had just begun to change their color. 
Oh, how beautiful the country is then! The win- 
dows of the church had been thrown open, and the 
The 


pure air was stealing softly among the aisles. 


trees waved pleasantly in the breeze that wafted 
falling leaves over the graves in the burial-ground. 
Bird, bee, and insect had hushed their humming 
harmony, and all was peaceful without and within. 
Kate Stewart came forward alone, at the call for 
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eandidates for union with the church, and passed 
slowly up the broad aisle until she stood before the 
altar. Removing her hat and veil for holy baptism, 
she knelt before God, whose vows she was thus to 
take upon her in the presence of his people. 

Her long hair fell back profusely from her pure, 
transparent forehead, a tear of deep feeling glistened 
in her mild, hazel eye, and the deep glow that rest- 
ed on her beautiful features lent an unusual loveli- 
ness to their expression. She felt her heart flutter- 
ing strangely, when she knew she stood thus before 
the great congregation ; but holier, loftier thoughts 
came in, and the young Christian forgot all save 
that she was in the presence of Heaven, and that 
eyes not of sense were gazing on her from where 
the heart and the soul’s innermost chambers seem 
always open to view. Her light dress of pure white 
floated in the breeze that was silently playing over 
her, and carelessly dallying with her rings of hair. 
A being of no earthly essence seemed to have winged 
itself down to worship God in an earthly temple. 
Calm and serene, with clasped hands, she received 
the water-symbul on her forehead, and as the only 
voice to break the stillness came the solemn words, 
“Tn the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen!” And, as she rose from her 
kneeling, a smile of ineffable brightness told of her 
spirit’s deep joy. 

As soon as the services were over, the people 
sought their homes in all that subdued quietude 
that communion with God gives to his saints. 
Henry Irving wandered through the yard behind 
the church, and, climbing the wall, was soon out of 
sight in the shadows of a grove that bounded its 
farther limits. Following a well-worn path, trod 
smovth in the sward, he soon stood on the border of 
the wood away from the village. This was his 
favorite walk, when professional cases would permit 
him to wander alone. He paused on the brow of a 
steep hill, overlooking the valley of the Connecticut 
River, which wound along in its majestic beauty 
before him. Its blue waters flashed in the sunshine, 
and far down the stream, in a long vista of loveli- 
ness, the eye caught glimpses of pleasant villages 
scattered among meadows and hills. The afternoon 
was far spent, and the shadows were lengthening 
before him, and the gaunt, gnarled branches of the 
trees lay stretched far down the slope, like the 
figure of some long, coiling monster. The katydid 
screamed from the boughs over his head, and the 
insects around him joined their voices to his in that 
mysterious murmur of life that makes vocal the 
thanksgiving of nature to its Maker. Who has 
listened to the impressive hum of a forest at night- 
fall without feeling that thus was going up the grand 
hymn of happy existences arourd him to His ear, 
who loves the song of praise from even the lowest 
of his creatures ? 

Irving had been much excited by the scenes of 
the afternoon. A new spirit had entered his soul, 
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and, like Hyperion’s, it was “ restless, and a voice 
sounded like the trump of the archangel, and 
thoughts long buried came forth from their graves,” 
Argument he could have answered; words he could 
have met with words; appeals with cavils; but the 
silent exhibition before him of simple, unaffected 
piety stole deeper into his heart, and he was dis- 
turbed in spirit. He reasoned to himself of life and 
immortality—that grand and mystical future, the 
ocean into which the deep and resistless current of 
He knew he had no anchor 
What if all the 
aspirations of his opening manhood were granted at 


his life was flowing. 
for its storms, no haven beyond it. 


He knew there was not a fadeless wreath 
And he asked aloud, “ Can there be 
The voiceless image 


once ? 
among them. 
a reality to this delusion ?” 
of the fair girl, bowing meekly at the altar, rose be- 
fore him, and he knew that no delusion had ever 
brought her sensitive nature to so public a place for 
such a purpose ; it was a high resolve, prompted by 
a faith higher than her fear—a love stronger, a trust 
holier. And memories of long ago, of early life, 
and youth and hope, of one who had knelt with 
him in the mysterious Presence, and taught bis in- 
fant lips to praise and pray, stole silently over his 
soul, and waked the strong emotions of his nature. 
They tore off the thin veil that had hung before his 
vision ; and, as he looked earnestly down into his 
own individuality, thus suddenly thrown open to his 
honest gaze, he saw the pure eyes of his youthful 
soul looking up hopefully and trustfully to him from 
its depths. He saw, and, for the time, fully recog- 
nized the existence of a high and holy principle, of 
later years unknown to him, but which had ruled 
his early life, ere thought and feeling had been 
taught to twine around the stiff trellis of erected 
conventionality and worldliness. And when Henry 
Irving left that hallowed spot, as the day folded its 
wings over him and sank broodingly to rest, he had 
knelt before his God in prayer; not yet an experi- 
mental Christian, but no longer an unbelieving 
sceptic in the Infinite and Eternal. 

Time flowed on, and amid the associations of 
everyday life Kate Stewart more than once stood 
face to face with the young physician. Of like 
tastes and sympathies, they sought each other's so- 
ciety in those many ways in which one can s0 easily 
seek, away from the restrictions of formality, and a 
mutual respect and regard sprang up between them. 
It was thus that he felt her influence most power- 
fully. Her purity and refinement led him to respect 
himself more, fur he felt that when he left her so- 
ciety he took with him a portion of its clear serenity, 
that made his soul like the fabulous gem glowing 
in the darkness with light instilled into it while be- 
neath the sunshine. And especially did he feel her 
influence as a follower of Christ. She never preached 
to him; but she lived a sermon, whose argument 
was too powerful and too subtle for him to answer 
or resist. And not many months elapsed before 
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another communion season brought the proud and glad songsters over their heads told of love joyous 


intellectual Irving to sit lowly and humbly at the 
symbolic feast, won from his infidelity by the calm 
and quiet influence of a young Christian, whose 
heart the Father had touched with no unhallowed 
fire. 

And this was not all. When the spring came, its 
early flowers were gathered for a bridal wreath, to 
be twined around the brow of our lovely Kate. The 
eynic poet, Vidal, quoted with so much spirit, had 
lost one of his disciples. Henry Irving found he 
needed a home-influence, potent as that which had 
brightened his life in early years. A noble pair 
were they as they stood before the altar in the vil- 
lage church, on that early spring morning. Perhaps 
sad spirits were there, for where two hearts are glad- 
dened on the marriage morning many more are often 


made sorrowful. Ties that years have strengthened 


are to be in a measure sundered, and life seems to } 


stretch out longer and more wearily than ever be- 
fore, as its great duties loom up in the distance. 
But not a tear fell on the morn of Kate Stewart's 
bridal. She was to be joined with one worthy of 
herself, and glad, happy faces looked joyously on. 
But when the words were said that made them one, 
and congratulations were ended, and the villagers 
had dispersed to their homes, the young bride took 
ber husband’s arm as he led her through the church- 
yard, along the path in the grove, until they stood 
together on the hill by the river. They chose a 
seat on a bank of moss, hallowed to Henry Irving 
by the memory of his first prayer there, and looked 
in silence for a little time on the scene before them. 
The spring had just burst forth, and a thousand 
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as was theirs. The dark pine needles were strange- 
ly rich on the trees, when brought in contrast with 
the early yellow leaves of the beeches. A thousand 
varied colors were scattered over the thick clusters 
of blossoms yet sparkling in the morning dew. The 
river rolled majestically on, flashing in the sun- 
shine, and singing its heavy bass to the song of life 
and joy that was rising from every side. 

“Here on this spot, my Kate,” said the young 
man, “ was my first near view of the mysterious God 
we have both professed to love. Here, won by the 
quiet influence of a young girl, who has this morn- 
ing promised to gladden my manhood and sustain 
my age, even as I have received her happy heart, 
with the care ever to lighten its sorrow and dissi- 
pate its shadows, I renounced my deep infidelity. 
Two years ago I was a blind wanderer, with no 
Life was all dark. You have 
Every foolish, 
though cherished opinion of mine, in your own quict 


chart nor compass. 
given me light, life, and hope. 


way, you have completely overthrown.” 

“Then you will grant now, Henry,” replied his 
companion, with that kind of arch and provoking 
look that women, from Eve to Victoria, always put 
on when they feel they have gained a victory over 
scoffing menkind—“ you will grant, will you, that 
there can be some good done outside of the kitchen 
and nursery by woman ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” he replied. “And could your 
sex, emulating yourself, my Kate, quietly and legiti- 
mately exercise that influence, then should we all, 
whatever might be our Theories, belie them, as you 
plainly see I have, by our Practice.” 
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GOSSIP OM OUR 

A sJvuvVENILE fancy ball given last week in Paris 
by the Duchess de Choisieul, excited a high degree 
of interest. We subjoin descriptions of the most 
remarkable costumes worn by the youthful guests 
on the occasion :— 

The young Prince de Polignac, who appeared in 
the character of Bacchus, wore a tiger-skin loozely 
thrown over a tunic of white gauze, to which were 
attached bunches of grapes and vine-leaves. His 
sandals were of a bright red hue. 

The little Duchess of Albuféra was attired in a 
Polish dress; with a vest and caraco of white reps 
she wore a jupe of blue reps; the vest was trimmed 
with a torsade and grelots of gold. The caraco fit- 
ting close to the figure at the back, was ornamented 
A Polish cap, 
edged with a band of ermine, and ornamented with 
a white aigrette, completed the beautiful and becom- 
ing costume. 


with a torsade and grelots of gold. 
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PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


The youthful Duke of Albuféra wore a Biscayan 
costume. The trousers and waistcoat were of black 
velvet, the latter fastened by chased gold buttons. 
The jacket was composed of light-blue velvet, orna- 
mented with gold buttons, tassels, and other orna- 
ments in cerise and blue velvet. A silk scarf, in a 
variety of brilliant shades of color, encireled the 
waist of the young mountaineer. His sombrero, or 
broad-brimmed hat, was made of red chenille, em- 
broidered in crochet. The hat was encircled by a 
band of gold braid. 

Cupid was personified by one of the very young- 
est of the guests. This little boy, a fine specimen 
of infantine beauty, was attired in a tunic of blue 
gauze, figured with silver stars. He was armed with 
a bow covered with light-blue velvet—the string 
being formed of a narrow band of silver braid, and 
the quiver was filled with silver arrows. 

The young Baron de Rothschild was dressed in a 
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French military costume, that of the Gardes Fran- 
gais. 

The Marquis de Las Marismas, as a Shepherdess 
of the reign of Louis Quinze, and the little Com- 
tesse de Piérrés, as a Shepherdess in the Watteau 
style of dress. 

At a ball which took place at the Hotel de Ville 
in Paris a few evenings prior to the Empress’s recent 
indisposition, her Majesty, who was present, wore a 
dress of white watered silk, ornamented with a front 
trimming, consisting of a combination of magnifi- 
cent point lace and cordons of roses, each rose 
having a diamond in the centre; the corsage was 
entirely covered with diamonds and rubies. The 
Empress wore in her hair a diadem of diamonds— 
the same which adorned the forehead of Maria Lou- 
isa on the day of her marriage with Napoleon the 
First. 

At a ball given a short time ago at the Tuileries, 
the Empress’s dress consisted of rich white silk, 
trimmed on the skirt to the height of the knees 
with wreaths of vine leaves and bunches of grapes. 
The vine leaves were formed of appliques of velvet 
in various tints of green, set on in a wave, and the 
grapes were embroidered with pearls. The Em- 
press’s coiffure was composed of miniature bunches 
of grapes formed of small pearls, and gold beads, 
velvet foliage intermingled. 

A letter from St. Omer relates the following: A 
man has just left our prison, whose conduct, though 
on a smaller scale, reminds us of Cogniard, whose 
dramatic history is well known. In 1812, when be- 
fore Smolensko, a maréchal-des-logis of the artil- 
lery named D saw General Count Berger fall 
near him, having been hit by a cannon ball. He 
immediately stripped the general of his uniform, and 
putting it on possessed himself of 175,000f., which 
was in the military chest of the 4th regiment of ar- 
tillery to which he belonged, and returned to Paris, 
where for a month he passed himself for the general, 
and became very intimate with Count Hulin, then 
Governor of Paris, and with the Duke de Feltra, 
Minister of War. At the expiration of that time 
the General, who had undergone amputation, re- 
turned to Paris, and the trickery of D—— was dis- 
covered. He was tried, and condemned to ten years 
of solitary confinement. After the expiration of his 
sentence, he could not reconcile himself to labor for 
his livelihood, and lived a vagrant life, for which he 
has been twelve times condemned to imprisonment. 

A fashionably-dressed young man entered a to- 
bacconist’s shop in the Rue St. Honore, in which 
several persons were being served. He selected a 
cigar, which he lighted, and stood for a few minutes 
as if waiting for something. He then turned to the 
shop girl and asked/for his change out of the 5f. 
piece he had givem The girl denied that she had 





received any, at which he appeared very indignant, 
and said that if she looked in her till she would 
doubtless find it, adding that it had a certain mark 
onit. The girl, to satisfy him, looked, and found a 
5f. piece marked as described, and, apologizing for 
her mistake, was about to give him the change, 
when two police officers, who happened to have ob- 
served his manceuvres from the outside, entered and 
took him into custody. He was taken to the com- 
missary of police, where he was recognized as a 
skilful practitioner of the description of theft called 
rendez moi. His plan was to send some one into 
the shop some little time before him to purchase a 
trifling article with a marked 5f. piece, and then to 
enter himself and act as above described, by which 
process he managed to get from 40f. to 50f. per day. 

The nurse of the Greenwich Union Workhouse, 
who amused herself by clenching burning coals in 
the hands of her tender charges, has found a rival 
at Nismes, in the person of a lady of fortune, who 
has indulged in the same amusements, more severe 
still than those of Lycurgus, 


“When at the shrine of the Orthyan goddess he bade flog 
The little Spartans.” 


This lady had a little girl living with her as her 
The child hid a 
ring, and obstinately refused to say where it was 
concealed. Madame V , irritated at her obsti- 
nacy, shut her up in a dark room, and gave her for 


ward, of the tender age of seven. 





several days only bread and water, and even of that 
food an insufficient quantity. As the child, notwith- 
standing this rigor, still refused to confess where 
she had concealed the ring, Madame V 
furious, and told her that if she did not confess she 
should be tortured as criminals were in the olden 
time. This threat having no effect, the poor child 
was deprived of its shoes and stockings, and its feet 
were held to the fire until they were dreadfully 
burnt. The maid-servant, who was present, went 
on her knees and entreated her mistress to be mer- 
ciful to the poor child, whose screams were harrow- 
ing; but the servant was ordered out of the room, 
and the mistress continued her cruelty. After near- 





became 


ly roasting the soles of the poor child’s feet, Ma- 





dame V placed a piece of burning wood against 
her hands, and inflicted upon them horrible wounds. 
The child, however, persisted in refusing to say 
where she had hidden the ring, and immediately 
after the infliction of the torture, Madame V. 
denounced her to the commissary of police as a 
thief, but the police did not take this view of the 
ease, and Madame V has been condemned to 
two years’ imprisonment, and to pay 5,000 francs 
damages to the burnt child. The ring, like the ring 
of Polycrates, is not to be found. 














INFLUENCE OF NATURAL SCENERY ON THE IMAGINATION 


BY HENRY P. HAYNES. 


(Concluded from page 153.) 


Instances illustrative of this influence might be 
pointed out in all the eastern nations concerning 
whose mental characteristics we have gleaned any 
knowledge, either from history, the narrations of 
travellers, or the productions of their own writers. 
But we pass to briefly note the difference of feeling, 
excited by a contemplation of nature, exhibited by 
different nations and in different ages. This wo 
shall attempt to do through the reflections of nature 
in their literature. We will first call attention to 
the Hebrew. 

In Hebraic poetry, to use the expression of Hum- 
boldt, there are interwoven numerous reminiscences 
of the locality of their religion. “It is a character- 
istic of the poetry of the Hebrews that, as a reflex 
of monotheism, it always embraces the universe in 
its unity, comprising both terrestrial life and the 
luminous realms of space. It dwells but rarely on 
the individuality of phenomena, preferring the con- 
templation of great masses. The Hebrew poet does 
not depict nature as a self-dependent object, glorious 
in its individual beauty, but always in relation and 
subjection to a higher spiritual power. 

* Nature is to him a work of creation and order, 
the living expression of the omnipresence of the 
Divinity in the visible world. Hence the lyrical 
poetry of the Hebrews, from the very nature of its 
subject, is grand and solemn; and, when it treats of 
the earthly condition of mankind, is full of sad and 
pensive longing. It is worthy of remark that He- 
brew poetry, notwithstanding its grandeur, and the 
lofty tone of exultation to which it is often elevated 
by the charm of music, scarcely ever loses the re- 
straint of measure, as does the poetry of India. 
Devoted to the pure contemplation of the Divinity, 
it remains clear and simple in the midst of the most 
figurative forms of expression, delighting in com- 
parisons which recur with almost rhythmical regu- 
larity.”"* 

The descriptions of nature which occur in the 
Hebrew Scriptures are faithful reflections of the 
scenery of Palestine, where they were written. The 
alternations of barrenness and fertility, of sandy 
deserts and verdant plains, of mountain and valley, 
indeed, all the physical variety which that land ex- 
hibits to the eye of the present observer, are clearly 
perceptible in his literature. In that glowing He- 
brew poetry, written so many centuries ago, we get 





* Cosmos, vol. ii. 57. 
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as distinct a picture of the appearances of sky and 
earth, of all natural phenomena, receiving as splen- 
did and animated conceptions of the life of nature, 
as if the very scenes and objects were depicted on 
canvass before us by the hand of some master 
painter. What sublime and magnificent language, 
what gorgeous and expressive figures! How full of 
animation and glowing with fervid poetic inspira- 
tion! What sublime descriptions of the majesty 
and power of the Divine Architect of the universe, 
as manifested in the circling heavens, the richly 
variegated earth, and the wonderful operations of 
the elements! 

In that magnificent lyric, the one hundred and 
fourth Psalm, what a splendid image do we get of 
all physical nature working by its eternal laws! 

“Who coverest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment; 

Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain; 

Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the 
waters ; 

Who maketh the clouds his chariot; 

Who walketh upon the wings of the wind; 

Who laid the foundations of the earth that it 
should not be removed forever ; 

He sendeth the springs into the valleys; 

They give drink to every beast of the field.” 

The sea and its manifold wonders are likewise 
spoken of. Celestial appearances; the rising and 
setting of the sun and stars; the division of years 
into seasons by the changes of the moon—“ He ap- 
pointed the moon for seasons”—and the appearance 
of nature at different seasons—the falling of wigter 
snows and the upspringing verdure of spring; the 
parching heats of summer, and the dreary autumn 
rain. 

The Books of Ruth and Job present animated 
pictures of nature, in which, and in other portions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, may be found beautiful 
pastoral scenes and interesting natural groups, both 
animate and inanimate. There are descriptions of 
mountain scenery, grand and picturesque; of run- 
ning brooks, olive groves, and pleasant winding 
vales, which convey to the mind an idea of the 
luxurious East, its romantic beauties and its graver 
scenes. 

If we turn from the Hebrew and glance at the 
Arab, we still see that the human imagination must 
have its food, and that if it cannot be derived from 
one source it will be sought from another. Though 
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the Arab lives in the Orient, yet he does not dwell 
in the perennial bloom of fields and gardens, amid 
dashing waterfalls and shady forests; but amid the 
dulness and uniformity of desert scenery. To him 
nature has denied the abundant verdure of the In- 
dies, and the picturesque scenes of some more 
northern climes. Still his fancy is not idle. He 
watches the elements and scans the heavens. There 
is truth in the remark of an eminent philosopher, 
that “where nature has but sparingly bestowed 
her gifts, the senses of man are sharpened, and he 
marks every change in the moving clouds of the 
atmosphere around him, tracing in the solitude of 
the dreary desert, as on the face of the deep and 
moving sea, every phenomenon through its varied 
changes, back to the signs by which its coming was 
proclaimed.” The profound knowledge of astrono- 
my acquired by the early Arabians and Chaldeans, 
is partially attributable to this principle. The ce- 
lestial regions were the most attractive field for 
observation. The splendor and brightness of the 
southern constellations, and the serenity and trans- 
parency of the atmosphere, invited to investigation 
of the heavenly bodies. The watchful scrutiny with 
which, in those early days, they noticed the rising 
and:setting of the stars, the eclipses of the moon, 
and all the various changes that take place in the 
heavens, is still observed by the roving Bedouin of 
the desert. The contemplation of celestial pheno- 
mena occupied so large a share of attention that it 
imparted to Arab literature a pensive cast. Long 
journeys with caravans over pathless deserts, en- 
campments at night amid the sand-hills, and under 
a bright eastern sky; the camels, the pipe, the 
song, the long, entrancing story, are all reflected in 
Arab poetry. In it, here and there, a fertile oasis 
comes to view, as it appears physically amid the 
sterile uniformity of the scenery. 

Though it not infrequently celebrates feats of 
heroism and deeds in arms, and pays meritorious 
tribute to true friendship and noble generosity, they 
are only interwoven as pleasant episodes in the wild, 
secluded life of this strange nomad race. 

Were we to direct our attention to the Greeks and 
Romans, who, of all the nations of antiquity, occupy 
much the largest space in profane history, we shall 
find that the enjoyment derived from a contempla- 
tion of nature was much more rarely reflected in 
their literature than it has been done by modern 
writers. And there are good reasons why the de- 
scriptions of natural scenery, in its richness and 
variety of form, did not become a distinct branch 
of poetic literature, which are seen in the circum- 
stances attending its origin and affecting its pro- 
gress. 

Schiller, in some reflections on the poetry of the 
sentiments, suggests that “if we bear in mind the 
beautiful scenery with which the Greeks were sur- 


rounded, and remember the opportunities possessed 
by a people living in so genial a climate, and en- 





tering into the free enjoyment of the contemplation 
of nature, and observe how conformable were their 
mode of thought, the bent of their imaginations, 
and the habits of their lives to the simplicity of 
nature, which was so faithfully reflected in their 
poetic works, we cannot fail to mark with surprise 
how few traces are to be met among them of the 
sentimental interest with which we, in modern 
times, attach ourselves to the individual character- 
istics of natural scenery. The Greek poet is cer- 
tainly, in the highest degree, correct, faithful, and 
circumstantial, in his descriptions of nature, but his 
heart has no more share in his words than if he were 
treating of a garment, a shield, or a suit of armor. 
Nature seems to interest his understanding more 
than his moral perceptions; he does not cling to her 
charms with the fervor of plaintive passion of the 
poet of modern times.” 

In their epic and lyric poetry there occur expres- 
sions of deep natural emotion, and also representa- 
tions of human passion, delineating some action 
dérived from mythical history ; but specific deserip- 
tions of nature occur only as accessories ; “ for,” says 
Humboldt, “all things are centred in the sphere 
And he adds: “The landscape 
appears among them merely as the background of 
the pictures of which human figures constitute the 


of human life.” 


main subject. Passions breaking forth into action 
An active 


life, spent chiefly in public, drew the minds of men 


riveted their attention most exclusively. 


from dwelling with enthusiastic exclusiveness on the 
silent workings of nature, and led them always to 
consider physical phenomena as having reference to 
mankind, whether in the relations of external con- 
It was almost 
exclusively under such relations that the considera- 
tion of nature was deemed worthy of being admitted 
into the domain of poetry under the fantastic form 
of comparisons, which often present small detached 


formations or internal development. 


pictures replete with objective truthfulness.” 

The vegetable world was regarded by the Greeks 
as standing in a mythical relation to heroes and 
the gods. 
were animated and vested with life, and made types 
of poetry. 

In their mythology, they not only personified 
natural objects, as plants, flowers, fountains, etc., 


Therefore trees, plants, and flowers, 


but the sun, the planets, and the seasons of the year. 
The 
legend of Daphne was devised to give marvel to the 


Many of the heavenly bodies they deified. 


origin of the bay-tree, which was sacred to Apollo. 
The myth of Hercules, the celebrated son of Zeus 
and Alemena, who on earth was the most powerful 
and heroic of men, and after death admitted to a 
seat with the immortal gods, was intended to repre- 
The hero himself was 
the sun; his twelve wondrous labors the apparent 


sent the seasons of the year. 


course of that central luminary through the twelve 
signs of the heavens. The myth represents the 


solar year as beginning with the summer solstice, 
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or the entrance of the sun into the sign Leo. Hence 
the first labor of Hercules was the slaying of the 
Nemezan lion. 

As the sun is by far the largest of the heavenly 
bodies, whatever was most potent and influential 
would naturally be seized upon by mythographers, 
all over the world, as its type. So the mighty Her- 
cules of the Greeks was he who performed the labors 
of the year, the renovator of the earth in spring; 
the bountiful bestower of verdure and fragrance in 
summer; in autumn the giver of golden harvests, 
sports, and festivities; and in winter the provider of 
whatever belongs to the season. The Egyptian 
Hercules was Sem (signifying the strong), who was 
the type of the Divine Power, appearing with glory 
at the period of spring, having conquered the gloomy 
winter. It was he also who traversed the celestial 
spaces, overcoming all obstacles in his path. With 
the Pheenicians he was the “powerful king,” the 
god of the harvest and the table, who brings joy in 
his train. 

The Romans had far less susceptibility for the 
beauties of nature than the Greeks. They were less 
intellectual, with less geniality of feeling and less 
sprightliness of fancy. Their souls were fired with 
an inordinate ambition for martial exploits, for 
foreign conquests and deeds of daring. The all- 
absorbing national desire of Rome was to become 
regina omnium terrarum. The language of ancient 
Latium had less flexibility than that of the Greeks, 
having a stronger character of “ practical tendency” 
than of “ ideal nobility.” 

Even in the Augustan age, when the stiff, martial 
spirit of the Roman began to yield perceptibly to 
the refining influence of Grecian learning and art, 
there is betrayed in his literature more of imitation 
of images fashioned beyond the Adriatic, than a 
faithful reflection of the natural scenery of his own 
land. He is a devout worshipper of the gods, but 
he adores not nature, in any of her countless forms 
so well calculated to attract attention and admira- 
tion. Sicily, Carthage, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, 
are the objects alternately filling the eye of the 
warrior lusting for conquest; and with light hearts 
the legions march away to scenes of imagined glory. 
But among the Romans were many noble exceptions 
to the prevailing spirit of the nation. 

Lucretius was a true poet of nature. 
poem embraced the whole world and its life, and 
the laws of nature so far as they were known in 
that age. Cicero was not only an ardent admirer 
of nature, but he strove to cultivate an intimate ac- 
quaintance with her manifold wonders and beauties. 
He frequently retired to silent groves or the shady 
grotto, there, in the midst of vegetable life and 
natural beauty, with the clear sky above and the 
fragrant air around him, to give himself up to his 
own great thoughts and profound reflections. Ar- 
pinum, the birthplace of the great orator and states- 


His great 
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man, was situated on the Volscian Hills, and was 
noted for its noble scenery. 

In the background arose a steep mountain, from 
one of whose slopes was visible a grove, and a 
beautiful island which was a favorite resort of Cicero. 
Near by a stream wound along romantically. In 
fine, whichever way the eye turned from the place 
of his nativity, the view was grand and impressive. 
And the majesty of the scenes in which he spent 
his early years—the charming and swift days of his 
childhood—was impressed on his very soul, as the 
immortal productions of his mind abundantly testify. 
He had, we are told, numerous villas, which he 
adorned with rural taste. From one of these de- 
lightful retreats he writes to his beloved Atticus: 
“ Nothing can be more delightful than this solitude, 
nothing more charming than this country place, the 
neighboring shore, and the view of the sea. In the 
lonely island of Astura, at the mouth of the river 
of the same name, in the shore of the Tyrrhennian 
Sea, no human being disturbs me; and when early 
in the morning I retire to the leafy recesses of some 
thick wild wood, I do not leave it till the evening. 
Next to my Atticus, nothing is so dear to me as 
solitude, in which I hold communion with philoso- 
phy, although often interrupted by my tears.” 

The younger Pliny was not insensible to the glo- 
ries of the outward world. He beheld its beauties 
with mingled wonder and delight. 

Similar illustrations are to be found in Virgil,* 
Horace, Tibullus, Lucan, Lucilius, and Tacitus. 

The powerful influence of nature on the suscepti- 
ble imagination is also revealed to us in the writings 
of the early Christian Fathers, who, in the gloom 
and sadness of the dark ages, leading anchorite 
lives, loved to look on the glories of God’s hand- 
work on the earth and in the realms of space. They 
delighted to sally forth from their convents and 
cloisters, to roam through flower-scented fields and 
over wood-crowned hills; to trace the rivulet in its 
winding course through the mazes of the forest; to 
gaze at night upon the starlit sky; to watch the 
streaming meteor in its uncertain course across the 
heavens; and to bless their eyes with the cheering 
sunrise, and the drawing of the curtains of night. 

Basil, one of the Greek Fathers, in one of his 
letters to an associate, writes glowingly of his sylvan 
and romantic retreat: It was such a place “as has 
often flitted before our imaginations ;” such as our 
“fancy has shown us from afar;” “a mountain, 
clothed with thick woods, and watered by fresh and 
ever-flowing streams.” 





* Postquam altum tenuere rates, nec jum amplius ull® 
Apparent terra, coelum undique, et undique pontus; 
Tum mihi ceruleus supra caput adstitit imber, 

Noctem hyememque ferens; et inhorruit unda tenebris. 
Continud venti volvunt mare magnaque surgunt 
XZquora; dispersi jactamur gurgite vasto. 

x. iii. 191. 
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Says Gregory: “When I see every ledge of rock, 
every valley and plain, covered with new-born ver- 
dure, the varied beauty of the trees, and the lilies at 
my feet decked by nature with double charms of 
perfume and color; when in the distance I see the 
ocean, towards which the clouds are onward borne, 
my spirit is overpowered by a sadness not wholly 
devoid of enjoyment. When in autumn the fruits 
have passed away, the leaves have fallen, and the 
branches of the trees, dried and shrivelled, are rob- 
bed of their leafy adornments, we are instinctively 
led, amid the everlasting and regular change in 
nature, to feel the harmony of the wondrous powers 
pervading all things. He who contemplates them 
with the eye of the soul feels the littleness of man 
amid the greatness of the universe.” Both exhibit 
a warmth of admiration, as well as a sober and pro- 
found appreciation of the varied beauties of nature. 

In the early Italian poets there occur many fine 
descriptions of individual landscapes, and of the 
different appearances of the natural world in differ- 
ent places and at different seasons. Danté gives 
some delineations of wondrous beauty, wrought while 
painting an imaginary world with scenes drawn from 
the actual in which we live and move. 


“The dawn had chased the matin hour of prime, 
Which ficd before it, so that from afar 5 
I spied the trembling of the ocean stream.” 


This description occurs in the Purgatoria, Canto 
I; in the 18th Canto we find another not less 
striking and beautiful :— 


“Through that celestial forest, whose thick shade 
With lively greenness the new-springing day 
Attempered, eager now to roam, and search 5 
Its limits round, forthwith I left the bank; 

Along the champaign leisurely my way 
Pursuing, o'er the ground, that on all sides 
Delicious odor breathed.” 


from Goethe, which describes the reflections of a 


2 
| 
We cannot omit here to quote a sprightly verse 
; 
? 
lake amid the mountains of Switzerland :— | 


“ Under the waves fly, blinking, 
Shoals of stars, as I ponder; 
Flocks of clouds hang drinking 
Round the hills away yonder; 
Morning wind is dancing 
O’er the shadowy cove, 
From the lake come glancing 
Fruits half hid in the grove.” 


The Spanish poets and prose writers abound with 
illustrations of the effect produced by sublime and 
romantic scenery on the imagination. 

Calderon introduces natural scenes and objects by | 

He gives splendid descriptions of } 





way of contrast. 
the sea, of mountains, gardens, and sylvan valleys. 
The journal of Columbus's first voyage of diseovery } 
contains five natural descriptions: as where he 
speaks of “the beauty of the new land” and the 
trees bright with an ever green foliage, and always 


laden with fruit, of the sweet singing birds, of the 
mountains covered with firs, and trees adorned with 
beautiful blossoms, and of the crystal waters and 
the cool shade. Many modern travellers, who have 
published carefully written journals of their wan- 
derings both on sea and land, give us elegant and 
truthful exhibitions of landscape views and natural 
phenomena in different quarters of the globe. Emi- 
nent among these are Humboldt, George Fosster, 
Dr. Darwin, Victor Hugo, and Lamartine, and our 
own poet traveller, Bayard Taylor. 

The most popular and esteemed of modern poets 
have striven to reproduce nature in their works, and 
in proportion as they kave succeeded in this direc- 
tion, they have entitled themselves to praise and 
commendation. Shakspeare, in his rapid delineations 
of the character of humanity, as it actually exists, 
with its different shades and hues, occasionally gives 
us a glance at nature, painting the scenes by acci- 
As he travelled hastily along the 
high-roads of business and pleasure, not having time 
to ramble leisurely through fields, gardens, and 
woods, and study their beauties in detail, he de- 


dental reference. 


scribes merely the narrow rim of moor or hill that 
skirts his path. If his journey is through the forest, 
then we have a wuodland scene just as nature has 
made it. In “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” we 
dwell in the midst of arborescent beauties ; in such 
a wood, amid such flowers and hedges and shady 
trees, as we loved to ramble in our childhood days. 
In “The Merchant of Venice,” the moonshine 
brightens the warm summer evening, as it has done 
in our own memory, while we have not, in our 
haste, stopped either to poetize upon it, or be en- 
tranced by the sweet influence. The 
has depicted a scene in “ King Lear” as faithful and 
exact as it is dreadful.* 


dramatist 


“Come on, sir; here’s the place: stand still. How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head; 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon tall, anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight; the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high; I'll look no more; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong.” 


Milton gives an individuality that is grand to his 
expression of nature. Thompson has sketched 
vegetation charmingly, but from the character of 
the objects, he paints in indefinite outlines. Nor is 
the poetry of our own land devoid of the beauteous 
imagery of nature. 





* It is where Edgar represents to Gloster, while on the 
plain, that they are ascending Dover Cliff. But, like the 
others, the view is merely incidental. 
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Even after so superficial a view, we think we may 
safely infer that the love of nature is cosmopolitan, 
and that the reflection of natural objects and scenes 
on the imagination is clearly observable in whatever 
From the Laplandic 
regions of eternal snows, where man is dwarfed in 
stature and intellect, to the full blown glory of the 
tropics, no portion of the architecture and mechanism 
of God’s hand is unappreciated. The wisdom and 
the wondrous power of the Great Creator are acknow- 
ledged by every inhabitant of the globe, who has eyes 
to see or ears to hear, however unconsciously, faintly, 
or indirectly. He who fashioned the earth, and 
arrayed it in all its gorgeousness—garnished the 
heavens, and lit the everlasting lamps that burn 
therein—upheaved the mountains, and poured out 
the waters that fertilize the valleys—gives verdure 
to the plain, and colors the flowers that deck its 


region or clime man dwells. 


bosom—crystallizes the mountain rill, and scattereth 
over whole hemispheres an ocean of spotless snow 
—bestoweth on man herbs, fruits, and delicious fra- 
grance—he, who does this, is, by whatever name, 
acknowledged by all nations, kindreds, and tribes. 

The great works of nature are everywhere ascribed 
to a higher power than human authorship. He who 
wickedly or foolishly imputes everything to chance 
must admit that even blind Chance herself has dis- 
played a skill far beyond the reach of human wis- 
dom. But worshippers of Chance—if there be any 
real ones—are bred by teaching rather than by 
observation of external nature. 

The glories of this magnificent universe within 
the reach of the human eye, without telescope or 
microscope, far more vividly impress the mind than 
ean the most glowing description, in the absence of 
the actual scenes. 

What is the vale of Cashmere to Eden as Adam 
saw it? What is Milton’s Paradise to the Paradise 
of God? 

With the natural eye we see much of the glory of 
the universe, but not all. “ There are beings,” de- 
clares the eloquent Grecian philosopher, “ who lived 
in the depths of the earth, in dwellings adorned 
with statues and paintings, and everything which 
is possessed in rich abundance by those whom we 
esteem fortunate ; and if these beings could receive 
tidings of the power and might of the gods, and 
could then emerge from their hidden dwellings 
through the open fissures of the earth to the place 
which we inhabit; if they could suddenly behold 
the earth, and the sea, and the vault of heaven; 
could recognize the expanse of the cloudy firmament 
and the might of the winds of heaven, and admire 
the sun in its majesty, beauty, and radiant effulgence; 
and lastly, when night veiled the earth in darkness, 
they could behold the starry heavens, the changing 
moon, and the stars rising and setting in the un- 
varying course ordained from eternity, they would 
surely exclaim, ‘There are gods, and such great 
things must be the work of their hands!’ ” 
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Thus nature strikes the observer, when, for the 
first time, its glory is revealed to his sight. While 
he gazes upon the spectacle, the reason and the 
understanding decide that “such great things” had 
not existed without a divine origin. 

While we admire nature, and would carefully 
study its cosmical laws; while we revel in the 
beauties everywhere strewn around us; while we 
would refer visible phenomena, appearances, and 
revolutions, observable in the material universe to 
the operations and results of natural laws, by which 
all physical nature is governed, we would refer all 
to Him who existed before matter, and the laws He 
has impressed upon it. With equal aversion we 
would shun the pit of materialism and the embrace 
of pantheism. We would not so much adore God 
in nature as God above it. While we are charmed 
with the beautiful, we would reverence Him only 
who is the Essence of all beauty; who is as infinite 
in power as He is unbounded in benevolence and 
mercy. 

“ Should fate command me to the farthest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant climes, 

Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames o’er the Atlantic isles; *tis naught to me: 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full: 

And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey; there with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing; I cannot go 

Where universal love smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns, 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression.” 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 

Tr is presumption, yet we often scan 
The countenance and features of the man, 
And then decide, without e’er having heard 
From his strange lips a sentence or a word, 
Upon his character, his mind, and worth, 
Whether he sprang from high or humble birth, 
And how esteemed by others on the earth! 
We may sometimes be wrong; yet I incline 
To think we ’re nearer right, who thus divine ; 
For, in the human countenance we see 
The soul shine forth, mysterious though it be; 
And goodness gives the features truthful grace, 
And kindness kindles up with life the face; 
While he who noble is will always please, 
Yet act with dignity, with grace, and ease ; 
No trifles vex him, nor engross his thought— 
He looks on all alike, and is not bought 
By show and tinsel, though most finely wrought. 
We read his noble nature in his looks, 
Just as one reads in plainly written books. 
There may be fiction, yet it gives delight 
To scan such language, beautiful and bright, 
As first impressions often give to sight. 




















VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


THE FERNS. (Continued.) 


Arter the fronds of ferns have been fully ex- 
panded and spread abroad in the atmosphere, cer- 
tain cells situated on their under surface begin to 
manifest their reproductive functions. These celis 
are formed out of the parenchyma or green cellular 
tissue of the frond, situated between the upper and 
under cuticle, and, when fully developed, appear to 
the naked eye on the under surface or along the 
margin of the frond like circular or oblong spots or 
lines of brown pulverulent matter, presenting to the 
eye the appearance of heaps of powder. Hence 
they are botanically termed sori (sorus a heap). 

These sori, or heaps of powder, when placed be- 
neath the microscope, are visible as dense clusters 
of minute flattish capsules called thecw (Sex» a re- 
pository), or sporangia (s70g2 a spore, and ayyor a 
vessel), at first entire, but afterwards becoming rup- 
tured and scattering their spores, by the straighten- 
ing of the annulus or elastic ring of cells by which 
they are surrounded. 

In the genus Polypodium, the sori, or clusters of 
thee, which invariably spring from the nerves or 
veins on the under surface of the frond, are formed 
above the cuticle, and are therefore naked and with- 
out any special cuticular investment or indusium. 
Generally, however, the sporangia of ferns are 
formed beneath the cuticle of the frond, which they 
raise up like a blister at the commencement of their 
growth, and ultimately partially detach from the 
parenchyma in a variety of ways, which serve to 
characterize the different genera of ferns. 

Fig. 3 shows a magnified view of one of these 


Fig. 3. 














sori, or collections of sporangia. It will be seen 

that the cuticle or indusium remains attached by 

the centre ¢ to the surface of the frond, whilst a 

rupture has been effected between the indusium or 

cuticle and the parenchyma of the frond, by the 

subjacent growth of the sporangia at its margin m. 
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Some of the sporangia are seen in the figure at the 
lower margin of the indusium. 


Fig. 4, 





In Fig. 4, at 6, we have represented the sori of a 
fern at a more advanced period of its growth. The 
indusium marked i has become partially shrivelled 
up, and the subjacent heap or cluster of annulate 
sporangia are more fully disclosed. Atc, we have 
exhibited the organization of one of these sporangia. 
It consists of a flattened case or bag of cellular 
membrane fixed to the frond by a pedicel or stalk, 
a continuation of which, in the form of an elastic 
ring of cells, surrounds the case containing the 
spores or reproductive matter. This curved elastic 
ring of cells has a continual tendency to straighten 
itself, and, when the sporangium becomes dry and 
the spores matured, its elasticity ultimately prevails, 
and it tears asunder the sporangium with a sudden 
jerk, as represented at d, scattering abroad the mi- 
nute dust or spores e, contained in its cavity. This 
beautiful contrivance of nature may be seen in 
action on the under surface of almost any of the 
ferns which spring up spontaneously in the woods, 
if their ripened fruit-dots be examined in the sum- 
mer months. 

In the genus Polystichum, the indusium or epi- 
dermis is ruptured all round the margin, and re- 
mains attached to the frond by the centre, as above 
represented. In Dryopteris, Fig. 5, the rupture is 
not quite all round the margin, one side of the in- 
dusium remaining attached to the frond, so as to 
render it reniform or kidney-shaped s,s. In the 
genus Asplenium, Fig. 1, the sori on the back of the 
portion of the frond marked 2 are oblong, and the 
indusia are free along one side, and fixed to the 
frond by the whole length of the other. In Pteri» 
aquilina, or the common-brake, an abundant fern 
both in Europe and America, well known to every 
sportsman, as it affords an excellent covert for game, 


the sori form a continuous marginal line, and the re- 
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flexed margin of the frond is nature’s substitute for 
In that exquisitely beautiful and 


the indusium. 


Fig. 5. 
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delicate North American fern, the Adiantum peda- 
tum, or maiden hair, the sori are also situated along 
the margin or edge of the frond, which is also re- 
flexed over them; but they do not form a continu- 
In Woodsia, the 
sporangia burst through the centre of the indusium, 


ous marginal line as in Pteris. 


the base or margin of which is continuous with the 
epidermis, so that in this genus the indusium forms 
a sort of cup-shaped involucre round the sporangia. 
All these peculiar forms of the indusium or ruptured 
cuticle can only be perceived in the spring of the 
year, soon after the ferns have fully unrolled and 
spread abroad their fronds. Later in the season, 
this generic character cannot be distinguished, as 
the indusium withers away and disappears, leaving 
the entire heap or cluster of the sporangia fully ex- 
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posed to the ripening warmth and brightness of the 
summer's sun. 

We stated that the spores or reproductive cells of 
ferns were developed from the parenchyma of the 
frond. Sometimes the whole of the parenchyma 
disappears, and the frond becomes metamorphosed 
into a simple or branched spike of sessile or un- 
stalked sporangia. The morphological changes of 
the frond into sporangia are well seen in Osmunda 
Claytoniana, in which the pinnew are partly paren- 
chymatous and partly sporangiferous. In Fig. 6, 


Big. 6. 


we have represented the frond of Osmunda specta- 
bilis, a fern very common in the marshy ground in 
the suburbs of Philadelphia. The lower part of this 
fern f presents the usual leaf-like appearance, while 
the upper « shows the pinnw entirely changed into 
clusters of sporangia. 
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Ir was the noon of a summer’s day, with its soft 
breezes wantoning among the fresh green leaves, 
and its fleecy clouds tempering the clear blue of the 
sky, as though it were too pure to be exposed un- 
veiled to mortal eyes, but the burning, glorious 
summer of the sunny Eastern land, which for so 
many years was to us as our own familiar home. 

We had fled from Athens, at the commencement 
of the hot season, to a pleasant little habitation we 
had made for ourselves among the pine-woods which 
lie in the bosom of Pentelicus, that noble old mount- 
ain, whose shadow at the dawn of day, so great 
is its majestic height, can wellnigh reach the Par- 
thenon; whilst at evening’s fall it goes stealing 
northward, as if it aspired to dim the flower-decked 
plain of Marathon. 
that in this cool retreat, where night and day the 


We had flattered ourselves 


nightingales were heard to sing, we might be en- 
abled to pass with comfort through the scorching 


months of July and August. On the morning in 
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EASTERN LIFE. 

question, however, we suddenly came to the con- 
clusion that this hope was most fallacious, and that 
we must speedily betake ourselves to the sea, or to 
a dwelling yet higher in the mountains, in search 
of a breath of fresh air—that inestimable blessing, 
never duly appreciated till one has known what it 
is to live five months without feeling a drop of rain 
or seeing so much as the shadow of a cloud dim the 
eternal brightness of the deep blue heavens. The 
heat seemed now to have reached its climax, and 
the power of the sun was tremendous; he could slay, 
as it were, with a glance, and several cases had oc- 
curred of death or insanity from exposure to his 
rays. There was quite a feeling as though the 
human frame were too gross and material to admit 
of being bathed in such a flood of glowing radi- 
ance. Yet, though it was with a beauty murderous 
to man, each day that rose in undiminished splendor 
did but add to the loveliness of that brilliant season. 
Truly, it was a noble spectacle to see how that 
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sun had power to fill the whole universe with his 
glory, and how his undying gorgeous smile had 
settled down on the fair face of Nature with such 
a bright serenity, that she could no more so much 
as weep those tears of dew at evening wherewith 
she mourns the dying day. The sky seemed full 
of liquid light, and seen through the air, quivering 
with beat, the shadowy mountains appeared to 
tremble, and to be lifted from the earth; whilst the 
fair columns of the distant Acropolis, gleaming white 
and ethereal in that soft, clear atmosphere, looked 
like sheeted ghosts keeping watch over the mourn- 
ful relics of Athens’s departed glory. 

One could have wished, in the fantastic reveries 
to which that dreamy climateseems actually to give 
rise, that some one, blind from his birth, should 
have been given his sight for a single hour, in order 
to gaze upon that scene as it lay before us in the 
radiance of the Eastern noon; he would most as- 
suredly have carried back with him into his night 
of life such a vision of beauty and brightness as 
would have filled his soul with sunshine, in an un- 
fading remembrance. Yet he would have found it 
hard to believe that the fair world he had looked 
on, bathed, as it were, in an atmosphere of intense 
repose, and lucid, cloudless loveliness, was indeed 
that sorrow-haunted sphere where the struggling 
races of men go staggering blindly to the tomb, each 
step they take tracked by the passions which feed 
upon their souls as bloodhounds on their prey, and 
still weeping ever for the vanished dream of happi- 
ness they labored for so vainly, because they knew 
not where to seek it! And, still more difficult it 
were for him to believe that this very land, so calm 
and brilliant now, a few years since was filled with 
storms, which came not from the thunders of heaven, 
but out of the whirlwind of human passion; when 
that fair sky was dimmed with the smoke of the 
battle-field—that fair earth red with the blood of 
victims, wet with the tears of those who loved them 
with the helpless love that could not save, and 
ghastly with unburied dead! Alas! the Greeks 
have purchased at a costly price the right to utter 
these triumphant words—*“ Our native land is free !” 

Beautiful, however, as was our mountain home, we 
saw that we must escape from it, or prepare for 
fevers and other annoyances, to which we were by 
no means disposed to submit. We decided at once 
on accomplishing a long-projected sea-voyage among 
the classic isles of Greece, all so interesting and so 
different, where, as in so many pages of Nature’s 
book of beauty, one may read her sweet variety of 
loveliness. Strange pages are they, too, in the re- 
cord of the past, for not one but has its tale to tell 
of ancient memories, stirring the heart with echoes 
from the turmoil of departed ages, as well as with 
incidents of wild romance, and of marvels in times 


more recent. 
We determined to explore them all, and speedily 
concluded a bargain with the captain of a Greek 
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sailing-vessel, which it was agreed should wait for 
us at Porto Raphti, a sunny mountain-girt bay di- 
vided from the plain of Athens by no less a barrier 
than the purple heights of old Hymettus. Certain 
strange reports reached us respecting this same 
sailor captain, which only increased our eagerness 
to travel under his auspices, in the hope that he 
might be induced some day to tell us the history of 
a life which we had reason to conclude must have 
been full of wild and poetie interest; in short, it 
was whispered that our future friend had been, and 
perhaps still was, a pirate of no very mild habits 
or propensities, who was willing, in the dearth of 
more exciting business, to earn a little honest 
money by sailing with us wherever we chose to go. 
Strange as it may seem, we relished the thought 
of an acquaintance with our sea-brigand uncom- 
monly—for it is impossible to live among Albanians 
and island Greeks without catching somewhat of 
the keen spirit of adventure which animates them. 
We believed we had nothing to fear, as our party, 
well-armed, was more than a match for the piratical 
crew; and besides, those gentlemen, whose ideas 
respecting honesty and morality are doubtless some - 
what peculiar, are yet no less eccentric in holding 
tenaciously by their own views of honor, so that it 
was of all things most unlikely that our robber 
captain should break faith with us, or in any way 
injure those who trusted themselves to his care. 

No sooner was it known in our establishment 
that we had settled on passing a month at sea, than 
there was a tremendous excitement among the 
Greek servants to ascertain who were to accompany 
us: the prospect of an escape from the glaring rocks 
and roads, all baked with the sun, and the habitual 
love of change so prevalent among them, made 
them one and all seize any pretext to obtain leave 
to join us. They suddenly became the most filial 
and devoted of sons and brothers; every one had a 
mother or sister residing in the islands whither we 
were going ; and even those who had laid claim to 
our peculiar attention as orphans before, now dis- 
covered that they had altogether forgotten an old 
father or grandmother at Naxos or Thira, for whose 
sake they implored our compassion. We settled the 
matter, however, by suiting our own convenience, 
and chose as our ewite a certain Caralambo, a wild 
handsome Albanian, whose life was a poem in itself; 
Demitri, a sentimental cook, who was always in 
love; and a little old woman, named Theophani, 
whose great merit was that of being the most inimi- 
table story-teller we ever met with. She had a won- 
derful stock of legends and traditions, and of stories 
connected with the noble war of independence 
which liberated Greece. There was not a spot in 
all the country, we think, of which she could not 
relate some stirring history ; and whatever she told, 
whether true or false, was clothed in that poetic 
coloring which seems the very sunshine of the 
Eastern mind, and ever manifests itself in language 
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full of striking imagery. It is with reason that the 
story-tellers of the East are so celebrated; and cer- 
tainly it is impossible to reside there for any length 
of time without acquiring a taste for this amuse- 
ment. With us we confess it had become a species of 
intoxication, and we were never so content as when 
they carried us away with their fiery eloquence into 
some region of dream-like romance. Yet, generally, 
their tales were but too tragically true; the Greek 
revolution is a very treasury of heroic incidents, and 
there is scarcely an individual in the country, how- 
ever insignificant, whose life has not been invested 
with a strange and solemn interest, by the influences 
of that noble struggle. 

The history of little Theophani herself would 
have furnished material for a three volume novel, 
but we would rather seek to repeat it in the few 
simple words with which she told it to us. Who 
would have thought, to look at her merry black 
eyes, that she had brought their joyous light un- 
quenched through such scenes of terror and gloom ? 
But she had a gay, guileless heart, and a childlike 
faith, and with these one may carry the burden of life 
right merrily, however rough be the path we travel. 

Theophani’s first dawn of recollection was in an 
awful hour—so awful, in truth, that it seemed to 
have effaced all scenes and images which might 
have been stamped upon her infant mind before ; 
and it was as though not only her memory had, so 
to speak, received its very birth on that momentous 
day, but as if it had started full-grown into life, so 
clearly and vividly could she recall the most minute 
details, despite her tender age. All was a blank 
for her, however, before that hour. She had no 
remembrance even of that earliest and sweetest 


image, a mother’s loving countenance, which usually 
is the first picture life offers to the new-born soul— 
the first and last !—that still, however forgotten and 
obscured amid the struggle of existence, comes 
beaming back through all the shades of death to 
smile, in its remembored love, on the departing 
spirit. Theophani then awoke for the first time 
into consciousness—a child of some three or four 
years old; she woke from the sweet, calm slumber 
of fearless infancy, and looked above her and around; 
above her, deep and unfathomable was the purple 
vault of heaven, veiled in the solemn beauty of an 
Bastern night; there hung the mighty stars that 
gleamed transcendent through that air intensely 
clear, like globes of golden light, and the soul of 
the child was, as it were, intoxicated with their 
glory. Never before had she gazed upon the mid- 
night sky. No doubt till that first day of uncon- 
scious, undeplored bereavement, she had ever slum- 
bered softly cradled in her mother’s arms, and cold 
and stiff with the palsy of death those arms must 
have become, since she no longer lay within them. 
She told us that she was for some time entranced 
with the aspect of that which is in trath the most 
glorious sight in all the universe—the majesty of 
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night in southern climes. For the feeble mind of a 
little child there is no past or future; it can but 
grasp the present, and it seems that even hours 
passed away, as she lay there gazing up into that 
boundless vault, so softly dark, so gemmed with 
those bright worlds quivering in its purple depths 
like sparkling drops of dew upon the breast of some 
deep violet ; but, at length, the chill of that loneli- 
ness from which the human nature does so shrink 
crept into her little frame, and with the instinct 
which drives us ever to seek the companionship of 
our kind—the mysterious yearning of dust for dust 
—she rose from her bed upon the scented heath, and 
looked around her. 

Then she saw that she had been lying on a wide 
—wide plain, spreading away, as it seemed to her, 
into boundless regions, and over which there reigned 
a silence deep as though the foot of man had never 
sounded therein. Yet she was not alone in that vast 
expanse ; a multitude of sleeping men lay scattered all 
around her. They were sleeping, she thought, even 
as she had been slumbering till then; and very calm 
and quietly they lay, each one with his head pil- 
lowed on that kindly mother-earth, which still, when 
all other rest and refuge fails us, receives us ever 
gently to her faithful breast. All fear passed from 
the little child as she gazed upon those pale and 
silent sleepers. They seemed so tranquil and so 
happy that, with the trusting confidence of infancy, 
their deep rest passed into her little heart. They 
had no terrors, evidently ; they gave no startled look 
around, nor was there any tossing of their arms in 
troubled dreams; but even those who lay with open 
eyes seemed buried in deep meditation. There was 
one who reposed near to the child, and she rose and 
crept towards him, attracted by the brightness of 
the naked sword which had fallen across his breast ; 
and pining also, though she knew it not, to feel again 
the human intercourse and sympathy, without which 
the very heart within us seems to wither and to die. 
Theophani told me that a certain mysterious awful- 
ness, with which that quiet slumberer seemed in- 
vested, had stamped on her memory every line of his 
features, every detail of his attitude, with a power 
which time had utterly failed to weaken; she said, 
not a night passed, all her life through, but there 
came to her the vision, distinct as ever, of that white, 
upturned face on which the full rays of the soft star- 
light fell; nor ever, in after years, did any one press 
her hand in warm affection but straightway there 
crept through her frame the chill from the cold nerve- 
less fingers she had clasped that night, when making 
her first demand upon the love or friendship of ber 
kind. 

He wore the dress of an Albanian warrior, and he 
lay, looking upward intently, as though, like her- 
self, he could not choose but gaze on the glory of the 
midnight sky ; his lips were parted, seemingly about 
to reveal some dread secret; and his countenance 
had that expression of awe and wonderment which 
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later in life she learned to connect with the soul’s 
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sinks oblivious on the cold breast of that awful 


first glance into eternity. She lifted, as we said, the friend. 


cold, heavy hand, unconscious what was the impulse 
which made her seek the protection and warmth of 
human tenderness ; perhaps some lingering reminis- 
cence was in her mind of loving hands that wan- 
dered once in the long curls of her hair, but that of 
the silent warrior fell with a strange and solemn 
blessing on her infant head—a blessing that ever 
came with a holy feeling to her thoughts in mature 
years, whenever she bowed her head again to receive 
a benediction from the priest. The little child crept 
closer to this kindly man, who did not spurn nor ter- 
rify her, bu@he neither moved nor spoke, and she 
thought he was too much absorbed, drinking in, with 
his staring eyes, the pure light of the stars, to heed 
her. She had somehow discovered that he did not 
sleep; there was nothing of the dull vacancy of 
slumber in that most meaning gaze into the heavens; 
but, fearless and happy now as one who has found a 
friend, the child played with that brilliant sword, and 
laughed out in her careless glee when the blade 
flashed in the star-beams as she turned it in her 
infant hands. Mankind might have learnt a deep 
lesson in that light, ringing laugh, as it echoed far 
over the blood-stained battle-field. It was the tri- 
umph of innocence over death—the declaration of 
that fearless trust which invests the soul in its first 
ignorance of evil, and causes it (having no choice 
but the Will of its Original) to laugh in the face of 
death. And truly it was a strange sight thus visi- 
ble by night upon that starlit plain; for, though a 
thousand warriors lay there, stalwart in limb, and 
noble in their aspect, yet had all the strong life ca- 
reering through their manly hearts, and filling with 
vigor and energy their healthy frames, departed from 
them, and gone, as it were, to gather itself within 
the breast of that poor little child, the last receptacle 
which remained for it that night, on the fatal plain 
of Missolonghi. 

They were all lifeless corpses! Great and terrible 
was the array set forth there to display the mystery 
of death, and she alone was left to represent that 
kindred mystery of life ; but she knew not that if the 
breath so softly playing on her lips could but have 
passed into those warrior frames, they would straight- 
way have started into being, a gallant army of in- 
trepid Greeks, ready to strike terror to the ranks of 
the hated enemy ; and calmly a little while the child 
played with the flashing gems on the hilt of the 
dead man’s cimeter, and wondered that her feeble 
hands were reddened when she drew them back from 
the moistened blade. At length, weary of her un- 
shared sport, and feeling secure and happy when 
she had drawn the lifeless arm around her, she nes. 
tled close into the soldier’s breast, and, laying herself 
down there, sunk once more to sleep—apt type, in 
truth, of the blind and reckless life that wantons 
with its glittering toys by the very side of death, 
till the resistless weariness creeps over it, and it 
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But Theophani was again awakened, even as all 
shall wake who slumber in the arms of death. She 
woke, and this time when she looked up she met 
not the gaze of the holy shining stars, but a fierce 
and evil glance gleaming on her out of human eyes ; 
there was a dark, stern face bent down close to her 
own, black hair hung around it, and through the 
thick beard she saw the glistening of a range of 
white teeth, sharpened in a manner peculiar to cer- 
tain of the Albanian race, and supposed to be always 
indicative of great cruelty of disposition. Well 
might the countenance seem fierce, and the eyes 
flash with unhallowed fire, for the man who looked 
upon her had come prowling over the battle-field on 
a hateful errand. He was one of the mountain Al- 
banians, Mahometans by creed and robbers by pro- 
fession, who had scented the carnage afar off, as the 
vulture knows where lies the carrion, and had come 
hither through the shades of night to strip the bodies 
of the dead. Turk as he was, he had made his 
home in Greece, and, therefore, he took no part in 
the war of independence, save to plunder friends 
and foes alike, when death laid them powerless be- 
fore him; and now, as he tore open the embroidered 
vest of the dead Greek, he had suddenly, to his 
utter amazement, found a little living child, slum- 
bering warm and rosy upon his bosom. His gaze 
awoke her, as though the innocent soul had an in- 
stinct of the evil near her, and she uttered a sharp 
ery as she looked into his face, and clung to the 
corpse for protection from the breathing man. How 
many, alas! in mature years, would fain, like her, 
seek among the kindlier dead a refuge from the liv- 
ing? At the sound of that ery, the Albanian seized 
her, and his long knife glittered in his grasp; he 
feared she might attract others to the spot where he 
desired to pillage unobserved, but when he felt her 
soft hands twining helplessly round his arm, he knew 
he could not kill her. The unquenchable spring 
of tenderness gushed up into the heart of the mid- 
night plunderer, for he had a living child at home 
in his den on the mountain side; and so the cruel 
hands that rifled the helpless dead remorselessly, 
all gently lifted up the little one, and bore her away 
to his own abode, to be to him as a daughter. The 
starlit plain, and the sleeping men, and the cold, 
white faces upturned to heaven, passed all from 
before her eyes, and became a vision, haunting her 
dreams as a strange and ghastly thing. 

She never knew who her parents had been, nor 
how it chanced that she lay among those thousand 
dead that night, the only living thing. She learned 
afterwards that the great battle, which had sown the 
plain with dead men as the autumn winds strew the 
fields with withered leaves, was that which followed 
the cruel siege of Missolonghi, when, after ten 
months of famine, while the Turks surrounded the 
city with their unnumbered troops, as with an ada- 
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mantine wall, the noble Greeks attempted that bold 
sortie which is well-nigh unparalleled in the annals 
of war. All the fighting men within the city, three 
thousand in number, threw themselves upon the 
enemy’s lines, and cut open a road for the rest 
of the population, of whom four thousand were wo- 
men and children, headed by two chieftains. Both 
of these men had passed their seventieth year. 
They rushed in a solid mass across the plain, with 
a living wall of enemies on either side, and every 
step upon a corpse; but bebind them, thundering 
after, came the Mahometan horsemen, and they, 
too, cut a terrible path for themselves through the 
midst of the fugitive women. Every inch of their 
track was gained by the life of one of those helpless 
ones. Infants lay trodden down beneath their horses’ 
feet, and mothers were stabbed as they passed, whilst 
struggling, mangling, devouring one another, the 
contending host raged over the plain, like monstrous 
serpents, writhing about, and twining together their 
length in a deadly fight. 

The mother of Theophani most likely fell a victim 
in this terrible strife, and death, that hewed down 
the ranks of stately men, spared the fragile frame 
of the innocent babe, even like the fierce blast that 
lays the tall trees prostrate, but injures not the little 
humble flower at their feet. There were but two 
circumstances which the little orphan could remem- 
ber before that hour, when all the sweetest things of 
life—a faith, a home, a mother’s love, a father’s 
care—were buried for her with the dead men on the 
plain. There was a faint recollection, like music 
heard in a dream, of voices that had called her by 
the name of “ Theophani;” and holier, deeper still 
within her heart, lay the remembrance of a myste- 
rious sign which, according to the universal practice 
in Greece, her infant fingers had been taught to 
make, long ere she knew the awful import of the 
cross she thus traced on brow and breast. 

It was in a singular manner that the sign of the 
cross was recalled to her memory, and yet more 
strange the influence which this, the sole token of 
her Christian parentage, had on the Greek girl 
throughout her long sojourn in the Moslem’s home. 
Her Albanian master, though by no means disposed 
to the practice of the cardinal virtues, was, like all 
other Turks, extremely assiduous in his devotions, 
and was one day discovered by her making his 
erisons at the hour of dawn. This act of worship 
seemed suddenly to have recalled to her the observ- 
ances of her own church, for straightway she found 
that her hand was forming the unforgotten sign, 
which she felt was to be a safeguard in the hour of 
temptation or of trial, and so she ever used it after- 
wards, without knowing its import. 

On one occasion, however, Theophani made a 
journey to Athens with her adopted father, who did 
not choose to leave her alone in his absence. They 
had arrived at a village on the road, and the Alba- 
nian had left her sitting at the door of the hut 
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where they received hospitality, whilst he went tc 
talk to the great man of the place; she was then a 
young girl of fifteen, and as she sat there in the soft 
light of a Greek summer evening, her eye was at- 
tracted by a building of peculiar form, such as she 
had never seen before; it was in reality a church 
of the old Byzantine architecture, but she knew 
nothing of its origin or purpose; and, as she gazed 
on it, it seemed to find a voice, and to speak to her 
in the low, sweet chiming of its evening bell, calling 
the faithful to vespers. She saw the peasants hur- 
rying to the spot, and disappearing, one by one, 
beneath its dark archway ; whilst, from time to time, 
the light breeze wafted to her a sound @ of strange 
solemn music. An irresistible desire seized her to 
penetrate into this mysterious temple. She was 
soon at the door, and creeping in, stood behind the 
shadow of a massive pillar. It was but a common 
church, such as may be seen in every village in 
Greece; but to her what a scene of fascinating en- 
chantment it displayed, and how awful and solemn 
a thing seemed that simple vesper service! Full 
of wonder and delight was the gaze with which she 
looked around on that place, so mysterious to her, 
lit up by the mellow light that fell through the 
stained glass, in rainbow colors, on the pavement ; 
brightly it stole over the few quaint pictures of the 
blessed saints and martyrs, all, without exception, 
depicting the moment when they had bartered their 
death agony for a celestial crown; and full in the 
midst of the sun’s rays stood the priests before the 
hidden altar—men of such venerable and stately 
presence that they seemed to her as of another race, 
holding with reverential aspect the cross and book, 
and silver censer ; round them were grouped the fair 
young neophytes, with flowing hair and long dark 
robes, whose voices, sweeter than the murmuring 
streams (her only music hitherto) chanted with so- 
lemn tone the noble old hymns of Christian faith 
and hope. 

Theophani, in her utter ignorance and wonder, 
would have felt herself a stranger and an exile there, 
but that, with a thrill of rapture, she saw how all 
around her failed not to make the familiar sign, as 
they bowed themseives, when the sound of the holy 
words rushed over them, like saplings bending to the 
summer breeze; then the orphan child knew that 
she too had a part in these mystic ceremonies, what- 
ever they might be. Strangely was her heart drawn 
to the people worshipping around, for she felt that 
they were brethren, and deep rose the longing with- 
in her to dwell once more in her own land, where 
the shadow of such holy buildings might fall over 
her, and where the voice of these low mournful me- 
lodies might draw her away from earth, she knew 
not how or where. The service was soon over, and 
not many days after they had carried her back to 
the Albanian hut on the mountain side. But tho 
memory of that hour and its influence on her mind 
were not destined to pass away. Alike at dawn of 
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morning, when the new-born day clad the world in 
sunshine as with a robe of living gold, or in the 
burning heat of noon, or in the pure light of the 
quiet evening, there was a vision that always came 
between her and the fair face of nature, with the 
fascination which all the world’s beauty could not 
have for her. She ever saw before her that softly 
darkened church, where the very sunbeams, stealing 
down through the deep windows, changed their as- 
pect, as though that holy atmosphere subdued their 
brightness, even as it subdued the human souls that 
worshipped there. The priests at the altar in their 
flowing robes, and the consecrated children, before 
whom the people bowed themselves when they 
named the Holy Name, as they chanted their songs 
of hope, and most of all the pictures of the agoniz- 
ing saints gleaming so pale and solemn on the wall 
—all these, seen dimly through the clouds of incense 
that wound in white wreaths round the large pillars 
and the massive arches, were forever before the soul 
of the Greek orphan in her exile; and this one re- 
membrance had power to waken within her a yearn- 
ing love of her country and her own people, and a 
yet deeper devotion to the holy faith, of which she 
knew nothing savea dim confused belief that it con- 
tained the promise of some great good after death ; 
for heavenly hopes and religious fervor are, in truth, 
but fires which slumber in every human heart, and 
which a spark can kindle into flame. 

Soon the time came when the principles thus 
sown within her soul, like the winged seeds which 
the wind conveys to barren lands, brought forth 
fruit in noble actions. 

Theophani was no longer a child, and the Alba- 
nian thought it was high time to arrange her future 
destiny, and so to dispose of her as to indemnify 
himself for an adoption which, in the first instance 
only, had been disinterested. This was easily done, 
as his son, a fine-looking young man, a few years 
older than herself, was much attached to her, and 
earnestly desired to make her his wife. This could 
not be, however, unless she consented to adopt the 
Mussulman creed, and conform to the Turkish sys- 
tem of polygamy, as he was in the service of a rich 
Turk at Constantinople, who would certainly not 
permit a Greek to belong to his household. Now 
Theophani would dearly have loved to have fol- 
lowed the companion of her childhood to his brilliant 
home, where he promised her as many sparkling 
jewels and rich shawls as her woman’s fancy could 
desire, but the calm, holy vision of the church, with 
cross, and priest, and solemn strain, came between 
her and this dream of human love. She knew that 


on becoming a Moslem woman—one of many wives 
—she must give up forever not only her own land, 
but the unknown faith, which, with its dim, un- 
earthly promises, had such a strange allurement for 
her; and, with an effort of which few would have 
been capable, she refused to be a renegade even for 
the sake of him she loved. 


The Albanian and his 
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son were, however, by no means disposed to submit 
to what they termed the caprices of a child; and 
they resolved to force her to obey them without any 
feelings of compunction, since both were fully aware 
how her heart clung to him whom they would have 
made her husband. Then she understood that a 
great sacrifice could alone save her from this peril. 
Young, timid, and ignorant, she must escape from 
her only home by a stealthy flight, and go out into 
the wide world without a friend. 

Theophani used often to tell us that she was pos- 
sessed, as she believed, by a sort of miraculous calm 
and confidence in taking this resolution ; she felt con- 
vinced that if, by an effort so difficult to her warm 
heart, she remained faithful to her creed and country, 
the mercy in which she vaguely believed, would 
come out to meet her in that unknown world, and 
restore her sevenfold the joys she left. So, in the 
stillness of a moonless night, Theophani stole out 
of the home which had become very dear to her, and 
went her way a houseless wanderer over the mount- 
ain side, For some hours her only thought was to 
escape pursuit, and she never paused in her rapid 
flight till she had left the rocks and hills all far be- 
hind her, and buried herself in a pine wood that 
skirted their base. There she paused, exhausted and 
very sad. The full sense of her utter loneliness 
rushed bitterly upon her, and the woman’s heart 
within her seemed to sink beneath the weight of 
her natural timidity and helplessness. Where was 
she to go, poor outcast from mankind? To whom 
could she fly for help? In all that peopled world 
there was not one whose protection she had a right 
to claim! 

She sat down mournfully at the foot of an olive- 
tree, and by a natural impulse lifted upwards her 
weeping eyes; then memory smote her suddenly 
with a recollection of the one night, years before, 
when, yet more destitute, yet more desolate, because 
burdened with the feebleness of infancy, she had lain 
beneath a starlit sky, most friendless on the earth ; 
and now, unchanging in its beauty and repose, that 
same ethereal vault arched its infinite expanse over 
the dark restless globe on which she dwelt a wan- 


derer. She recognized, as it were, the scene which 
had produced so soothing a calm on the uncon- 
scious soul of the little child, the serene and lucid 
depths wherein abode the stars in their immutable 
glory, and the same sweet peace and confidence 


seemed now to sink down upon her maturer spirit, 
with the soft light that greeted her dimmed and 
burning eyes. In her first desolation, the orphan 
had found a home right speedily, and with her sim- 
ple faith grounded on that happy experience, she 
doubted not that even now some friend awaited her 
by heaven’s own ordinance. Already, even whilst 
she sat there pondering on her future destiny, the 
thought of one sweet refuge, which was all her own, 
rose like a bright vision to her mind. here was 
one spot on earth which she could call her home— 
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one dwelling where all who entered might be claimed 
by her as brethren and sisters; it was the little 
eburch where first she had discovered by the familiar 
sign that there were other ties to link us with our 
kind besides flesh and blood. With this recollection 
all fear and perplexity passed from Theophani’s 
trusting heart. There would she go, and there await 
the orphan’s predestined friends. 

Very quietly now she went and lay down to sleep, 
with the wild heath for her bed once more, not un- 
der the olive-trees, for there the deadly serpents 
lurk, but where a great myrtle bush shed its star- 
like blossoms on her face. With the first dawn of 
morning she was on her way to the village, selecting 
at once the route she had already travelled from 
long practice of the intricate mountain paths, and 
finding the breakfast ready prepared for her in the 
pleasant roots of the asphodel (or silver rod), which 
the Greek peasants use as food, even when raw; 
these, with a little clear water from the streams that 
flowed through each deep ravine, nourished her 
abundantly during her tedious journey on foot. At 
length, on the evening of the third day, she found 
herself at the door of the old Byzantine church 
which had been so vividly impressed on her memory. 
It was open, according to universal custom, but no 
one was there, and she did not dare to go too near 
the solemn, mournful pictures of the saints; so she 
sat down at the foot of a pillar near the door, and 
waited patiently. It was not long before a quiet 
step came sounding over the stone pavement near 
her. She looked up and saw the venerable form of 
the village priest (who, fortunately for her, was as 
noble-hearted an old man as ever lived) coming 
towards her with his dark robes waving around him. 
She saw that he looked at her with some astonish- 
ment, yet his mild countenance reassured her; she 
remembered how she had heard the peasants call 
him “ father,” and this seemed to her, who had never 
known a parent, the sweetest of all titles, and full of 
irresistible claims. So, as he seemed about to pass 
by her, she timidly grasped his hand, and said the 
one word “ Pater.” Instantly he stopped, and asked 
her who she was, and what she desired? She an- 
swered by telling him all her simple history, and 
quiet tears fell from the old man’s eyes as he thought 
of the little child nestling in the dead soldier’s 
breast with a thousand corpses round her. 

There is a beautiful superstition in Greece, which 
asserts that the charity exercised in the adoption 
of an orphan is recompensed with such exceeding 
richness that the children of the house are by that 
means forever secured from want. Thus, there is 
scarcely a cottage, however poor, which is not a 
shelter for some stray lamb; and, at once, when 
Theophani’s tale was told, the old priest laid his 
hand upon her head, and said, “ My child, fear no 
more—henceforth my home is your home, and my 
children are your brothers and sisters.” And from 
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Theophani in the good priest’s house. If ever any 
thought of the brilliant Turk came with a shadow 
of regret on her heart, it wes amply compensated 
by the charm of liberty and of intercourse with her 
own people; nor did the old man ever repent his 
ready generosity. She repaid to his old age and 
weakness the care he had taken of her young life; 
and, before he died, he placed with his own hands 
the bridal crown upon her head, which gave her as 
a tender, faithful wife to his first-born son. It was 
after the death of her husband, who left her childless, 
that Theophani entered our service. She seemed 
destined to be ever bereft of human ties, yet always 
surrounded by friends; for we found her so pleasant 
an acquisition in our household, that we never 
parted from her till we ourselves left Greece. When 
we were forced, at that period, to separate from her, 
she retired into the convent at Tinos, where, to this 
day, her warm heart and active mind find ample 
occupation in tending the poor and aged. This, 
however, was not till long after the voyage to the 
bright isles of Greece in which she accompanied us. 

We were a merry cavalcade, and picturesque 
enough into the bargain, when we set out in the 
middle of the night to ride to Porto Raphti, where 
we were to take ship. Owing to the extreme heat 
of the season, we were obliged to start many hours 
before dawn, that we might reach our destination as 
soon after sunrise as possible ; but so far from con- 
sidering this a hardship, it was like a beautiful dream 
to wander through the delicious night of that cli- 
mate, when the whole heavens were as a treasure- 
house of glorious jewels, quivering with purest light 
far into the unfathomable depths; and the fair 
earth, seen through the tremulous veil of a twilight 
darkness, seemed almost to heave in the luxury of 
its repose. Our path lay through the white marble 
rocks and myrtle bushes of Pentelicus, and the soft 
air was laden with the aromatic odors which the 
rich vegetation exhales by night in those regions, 
Far and near was heard the song of the nightingale, 
intermingled at times with the wild, mournful cry 
of the jackall, which is of all sounds the most sad. 
We never heard it sounding in the soft Grecian 
evening without fancying that it seemed as though, 
in the midst of so much beauty and peace, some 
voice must needs arise to testify that there are ever 
death and carnage in the world, even where most 
it looks a paradise; for thus, in mortal life, let it 
seem ever so calm and smiling, there will not fail to 
be a sound of wailing near from some despairing 
heart, to remind us of the human suffering that soon 
or late will come to all. 

It was not for its wild beauty alone, however, that 
the rocky path we rode that night was full of inter- 
est tous. We knew how along that very track had 
sped the rushing feet of him who, faint and bleeding, 
wounded to the heart, and yet with a soul exulting 
in its boundless triumph, was the first to bear the 


that hour never was there a happier being than { tidings of the victory of Marathon to the Greeks at 
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Athens. Tradition has marked the way by which 
he travelled—conqueror over man, but vanquished 
himself by death; for they say that he had but time 
to shout out “the victory is ours,” and then sank 
down a corpse. But now, to us, that path, white 
with the marble dust which vanished away among 
the dark green of the laurel and myrtle wood, was 
as one which led us through the long vista of ages 
back into the regions of the past—a silvery thread 
linking us to the old heroic time, and effacing, by 
the strong power of association, the ages that have 
swept over the earth since then, bearing down their 
freight of souls to the far eternity. 

It is this which makes a residence in Greece, that 
is, as the burial-place of the dead centuries, so 
totally different from existence anywhere else. Go 
where you will, over the wildest mountains or the 
most deserted vales, some vivid, palpable relic of 
the past is sure to start up before you; and that not 
a modern past, such as draws, in our own country, 
its atmosphere around us, but one that carries you 
back, perhaps thrice a thousand years, and makes 
your own world, with all its hopes and fears, to you 
of such deep import, shrink into shadowy insignifi- 
eance, 

It is startling, when walking on a fine summer 
morning through a lonely forest, with nothing near 
you but the fragile flowers breathing away their 
little lives in fragrance—if, wearied and heated, 
you stoop to bathe your hands in the cool stream 
that is rushing by you—it is startling, we say, to 
lift your eyes to the time-worn block of marble 
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standing before you on the brink, and learn by the 
solemn inscription which it bears, that this rivulet 
is the exclusive property of the goddess Diana, and 
that incalculable evils will befall the luckless mortal 
who has disturbed its crystal waters. 

Or, if in the still hour of sunset you are riding 
over some quiet plain, your soul busy with its vain 
dreams—its great universe of joys and sorrows— 
weeping fretful tears for its regretted yesterday, and 
building up a gorgeous fabric on its hope-brightened 
morrow, suddenly your horse’s feet ring hollow on 





a sculptured stone, and, looking down, you perceive 
a group exquisitely carved in marble, where the at- 
titude of the principal figure, standing with the head 
covered and the hand mercifully veiling the eyes 
of deadly brightness, proves to you at once, that it 
represents a god, and that you are composedly riding 
over a portion of the altar dedicated to Pallas or to 
Jove. 

What is most strange in being thus ever sur- 
rounded with the very spirit of those departed days, 





that is continually dragging you against the current 
up the stream of time, is the gradual change that 
takes place in your own wind, till, unconsciously, 
you no longer regard these monuments as the lin- 
gering remnants of things that were and are not; 
but rather by the strength of association you seem 
to dwell yourself in these old, old times, and you 
feel as though you were ever walking about among 
the ancients, like a lonely, humble pilgrim from 
another land. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


THERE was a Spaniard seated on a trunk (full of 
bad verses) which he had inherited from his pater- 
nal grandfather; the only thing that he possessed, 
and the least that one could possess. And note the 
distressing circumstance of being such a Spaniard 
as he was, because every person who thinks will 
perceive that in an equality of want, in an equality 
of not having, no person is so superlatively poor as 
a poor Spaniard. This man then, I say, and his 
trunk, were alone in the elevated position of a hu- 
man cage, or what is called a garret; that is to say, 
there was in it no other trinket or trifle than the 
Spaniard and the trunk. And this word trifle occurs 
to me with the most exact propriety; for there is 
not, in truth, anything so trifling as a Spaniard, or 
indeed any other man, without money, and a trunk, 
whether it be of wood or leather. Understand, the 
trunk, because if I did not give this notice, some 
foreigner might think the wood or leather referred 
to the Spaniard. Buta look at the state of Spain 


would show him quite the contrary. 


After what I have said, it may plainly be seen 
that my Spaniard had not a single “ maravedi,” 
; nevertheless he wore frock coats, strapped panta- 
loons, and patent leather boots, for in these days of 
wonders it is no inconvenience for a person to dress 
fashionably who has nota single cent. The only 
thing that he possessed of all that he had ever had, 
which was very little, was his name; he was called 
Don Proto Pobre de Priesto, a highly aristocratic 
name, and one which gave him precedence above 
all other paupers. 
the least of, which was money, he plunged into the 
following sad meditations :— 

“Oh, fortune! Oh, fortune, so utterly intractable 
and base to me, how barbarous, and rude, and ca- 
pricious! But what do I say? I lament gram- 
bling against fortune. 
against what is called destiny, misfortune, fatality, 
fate, chance, and accident? No, no; 
desire to go to fisticuffs with that invisible enemy. 
Black fortune darkens my sad reflections enough. 


And pondering on what he had 


And do I pronounce hastily 


I have no 
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“T do not believe the idea of some poet who says, 
it is always so romantic to be without a shilling, 
that if he had not the soul of a poet, he would have 
already broken his head, would comfort me. 

“TI might burst with dejection; but I am not in 
favor of such brutality as breaking my own head, 
nor do I wish that any wag should write on my 
tombstone an epitaph like that which a certain min- 
ister caused to be inscribed on that of a doctor who 
had not had the good luck even to feel a patient’s 
pulse. The epitaph runs as follows :— 

“*Here lies a doctor who, having nobody else to 
kill by his medicines, did well in killing himself.’ 

“T repeat that I am not in favor of dying; I am 
strongly inclined to live as long as ever I can, and 
mischief upon me if in my hungry meditations such 
a thought should enter my brain. 

“ One thing is certain; I am determined, notwith- 
standing all my hunger, to resist fate like that 
member of a certain confederation who received the 
following notice: ‘The grand federal council de- 
crees that the citizen Marco Antonio Riquichi shall 
die.’ He answered, ‘The citizen Marco Antonio 
Riquichi says that he does not wish to die, and pro- 
tests that during his whole life he does not intend 
to die at all.’ 

“ But this is not what I want to say. That which 
most excites me, that which most transports me, 
that which most makes my hair stand on end with 
anger, that which most astounds my stomach, is 
this meditation which I meditate. But, sir, I say: 
is there any necessity of not having money? Is it 
a sacrifice infallible for the salvation of my country 





to be always without a single shilling? is it neces- 
sary that my affairs should remain in anarchy that 
the public order may not be disturbed? Is it in- 
dispensable that the revolution of my entrails should 
continue, in order to secure the peace of mankind? 
or is it the effect of any politico-economical measure 
that my purse should be more compressed than 
lemons in a lemon-squeezer, that the coffers of the 
public treasury may increase? Or is it really a 
matter of necessity that I should go gaping with 
hunger that other people may fill their stomachs? 
Will my metallic crisis never cease ? 

“ However, this is not what I want to meditate 
upon at present, at least, with all the enthusiasm of 
a Spaniard in a declared state of siege by hunger. 
What I want to do is to analyze an unmetallic in- 
habitant of the globe, without anything that he 
could possibly turn into metal. This is terrible, 
this is frightful, this is bad as the inquisition, it is. 
I do not wish to say it, I’ do not wish to mention it, 
but it is something worse. 

“A man without money is a most lamentable 
spectacle. He is slavery personified; he is human 
pleonasm; everybody flies from him as from the bull 
of Marathon, which breathed fire from its nostrils ; 
he is the personification of political injustice, be- 
cause he does not enjoy the rights of a free citizen ; 
he is a walking plagiarism ; he is a recluse among the 
multitude; he is like an echo which All hear, but 
none pay attention to; he is——Oh! distressing 
he is Oh! interminable horrors 








misfortune 
he is” —— 
—Here the Spanish ended, and so must we. 
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Tas same bad taste which insists upon a small 
waist, let the height and proportions of the figure 
be what they will, decrees that a small foot is es- 
sential to beauty. Size is considered as of more 
importance than form; and justly so if it is a eine 
qué non that the foot must be small, because the 
efforts that are made to diminish its size generally 
render it deformed. We have before mentioned 
that to endeavor to diminish the size of the human 
body in a particular part, is like tying a string 
round the middle of a pillow, it only makes it larger 
at the extremities. It is so with the waist, it is so 
with the foot. If it be crippled in length, or in 
width across the toes, it spreads over the instep and 
sides. The Italians and other nations of the South 
of Europe have smaller hands and feet than the 
Axglo-Saxons, and as this fact is generally known, 
it is astonishing that people of sense should persist 
in crippling themselves merely for the reputation 
ef having small feet. Here again we have to com- 
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plain of poets and romance writers; ladies would 
not have pinched their feet into small shoes, if these 
worthies had not sung the praises of “ tiny feet.” 


“ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light.” 


Nor are painters—portrait painters, we mean, and 
living ones, too; it is needless, however, to mention 
names—entirely free from blame for thus minister- 
ing to vanity and false taste. They have sacrificed 
truth to fashion, in painting the feet smaller than 
they could possibly be in nature. 

But it is not only with the endeavor to cripple its 
dimensions that we are inclined to quarrel. We 
object in toto to the shape of the shoe, which bears 
but little resemblance to that of the foot. We have 
heard a person say that they could never see any 
beauty in a foot. No wonder, when they saw none 
but those that were deformed by corns and bunions, 
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How unlike is such a foot to the beautiful little—for 
little it really is in this case—fat foot of a child, 
before its beauty has been spoiled by shoes, or even 
to those of the barefooted children one sees so fre- 
quently in the street! Were it not for these oppor- 
tunities of seeing nature, we, in this country, should 
have but little idea of the true shape of the human 
foot, except what we learn from statues. Accord. 
ing to a recent traveller, we must go to Egypt to see 
beautiful feet. It is impossible, he says, to see any- 
thing more exquisite than the feet and hands of the 
female peasants. The same beauty is conspicuous 
in the Hindoo women. 

Let us compare now the shape of the foot with 
that of the sole of ashoe. When the foot is placed 
on the ground, the toes spread out, the great toe is 
in a straight line with the inner side of the foot, 
and there is an opening between this and the second 
toe. The ancients availed themselves of this open- 
ing to pass through it one of the straps that sus- 
pended the sandal. The moderns, on the contrary, 
press the toes closely together, in order to confine 
them within the limits of the shoe; the consequence 
is that the end of the great toe is pressed towards 
the others, and out of the straight line, the joint 
becomes enlarged, and thus the foundation is laid 
for a bunion; while the toes, forced one upon an- 
other, become distorted and covered with corns. 

One of the consequences of this imprisonment of 
our toes is that, from being squeezed so closely to- 
gether, they become useless. Let any one try the 
experiment of walking barefooted across the room, 
and, while so doing, look at the foot. The toes, 
when unfettered by the shoes, spread out and divide 
from one another, and the body rests on a wider 
and firmer base. We begin to find we have some 
movement in our toes; yet how feeble is their mus- 
cular power compared with that of persons who are 
unaccustomed to the use of shoes. The Hindoo 
uses his toes in weaving; the Australian savage is 
as handy (if the term can be applied to feet) with 
this member as another man is with his hands; it 
is the unsuspected instrument with which he exe- 
eutes his thefts. The country boy, who runs over 
the roof of a house like a cat, takes off his shoes be- 
fore he attempts the hazardous experiment: he has 
a surer hold with his foot on the smooth slates and 
sloping roof. The exercise of the muscles of the 
foot has the effect of increasing the power of those 
of the calf of the leg; and the thinner the sole, and 
the more pliant the materials of which the shoe is 
made, the more the power is developed. Dancing- 
masters, who habitually wear thin shoes, have the 
muscles of the leg well developed; while plough- 
men, who wear shoes with soles an inch thick, have 
very litile calf to their leg. The French sabot is, 
we consider, better than the closely-fitting shoe of 
our country people; because it is so large that it 
requires some muscular exertion to keep it in its 
place. We have frequently seen French boys run- 
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ning in sabots, the foot rising at every step almost 
out of the unyielding wooden shoe. Wooden clogs 
and pattens are as bad as the thick shoes of the 
country people. When clogs are necessary, the 
sole should be made of materials which will yield to 
the motion of the foot. The American Indian’s 
moccasons are a much better covering for the feet 
than our shoes. 

If thick soles are objectionable by impeding the 
free movement of the limb, what shall we say to the 
high heel which was once so popular, and which 
threatens again to come into fashion? It is to be 
hoped, however, when the effects of wearing high 
heels are duly considered, that this pernicious cus- 
tom will not make progress. It is well for their 
poor unfortunate votaries that the introduction of 
certain fashions is gradual; that both mind and 
body—perhaps we should be more correct in saying 
the person of the wearer and the eyo of the specta- 
tor—are, step by step, prepared for the extreme 
point which certain fashions attain ; they have their 
rise, their culminating point, and their decline, 
The attempt to exchange the short waists worn 
some thirty or forty years ago, for the very long 
waists seen during the past year, would have been 
unsuccessful; the transition would have been too 
great—too violent: the change was effected, but it 
was the work of many years. The same thing took 
place with regard to the high headdresses which 
were so deservedly ridiculed by Addison, and in an 
equally marked degree with respect to high heels. 
The heel was in some cases four and a half inches 
high ; the line, therefore, must have been in this 
case a highly inclined plane, undulating in its sur- 
face, like the “line of beauty” of Hogarth. The 
position of the foot is that of a dancer resting on 
the toes, excepting that the heel is supported, and 
the strain over the instep and contraction of the 
muscles of the back of the leg and heel must be 
considerable ; so much so, we are told, that the con- 
traction of the latter becomes habitual ; consequent- 
ly, those persons who have accustomed themselves 
to the use of high heels are never afterwards able 
to do without them. It is said that “pride never 
feels pain ;” we should think the proverb was made 
for those who wear high heels; for we are told, al- 
though we cannot speak from personal experience, 
that the pain on first wearing shoes of this kind, in 
which the whole weight of the body seems to thrust 
the toes forward into the shoe, is excruciating ; no- 
thing but fashion could reconcile one to such volun- 
tary suffering. The peas in the shoes of the pilgrim 
could searcely be more painful. 

It was with some surprise that we found among 
M. Stackelberg’s graceful costumes of modern 
Greece, a pair of high-heeled shoes, which might 
rival in ugliness and inconvenience any of those 
worn in England. : 

We have known aa instance where the lady's 
heels were never less than an inch and a half high, 
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We were sorry to observe some of these high-heeled 
shoes in the Great Exhibition; and still more so to 
see that shoes with heels an inch high are likely to 
be fashionable this season. Could we look forward 
to this height as the limit of the fashion, we might 
reconcile ourselves to it for a time; but, judging 
from past experience, there is reason to fear that 
the heel will become continually higher, until it 
attains the elevation of former years. 

Not content with imprisoning our feet in tight 
shoes, and thereby distorting their form and weak- 
ening their muscular power, we are guilty of an- 
other violence towards nature. Nature has made 
our toes to turn inwards; when man is left to him- 
self, the toes naturally take this direction, though in 
a much less degree than in the infant. The Ameri- 
can Indian will trace a European by his footprints, 
which he detects by the turning out of the toes; a 
lesson we are taught in our childhood, and especial- 
ly by the dancing-master. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
used to say, “The gestures of children, being all 
dictated by nature, are graceful; affectation and 
distortion come in with the dancing-master.” Now, 
observe the consequence of turning out the toes. 
The inner ankle is bent downwards towards the 
ground, and the knees are drawn inwards, produc- 
ing the deformity called knock-kneed; thus the 
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whole limb is distorted, and consequently weakened: 
there is always a want of muscular power in the 
legs of those who turn their toes very much out- 
wards. It must be remarked, however, that wo- 
men, from the greater breadth of the frame at the 
hips, naturally turn the toes out more than men. 
In this point, also, statues may be studied with ad. 
vantage. Where form only is considered, it is gene- 
rally safer to refer to examples of sculpture than 
painting; because in the latter the artist is apt to 
lose sight of this primary object in his attention to 
color and form ; besides, it is the sculptor only who 
makes an exact image of a figure which is equally 
perfect seen from all points of view; the painter 
makes only a pictorial or perspective representation 
of nature, as seen from one point of view only. 

What pains we take to distort and disfigure the 
beautiful form that nature has bestowed upon the 
human race! Now building a tower on the head; 
then raising the heel at the expense of the toe: at 
one time confining the body in a case of whalebone, 
and compressing it at the waist like an hourglass; 
at another, surrounding it with the enormous and 
ungraceful hoop, till the outline of the figure is so 
altered that a person can scarcely recognize her 
own shadow as that of a human being 
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Tere was sunshine gleaming through the hazel 
copse, and upon the little brook which divided it 
from an ample garden. There was sunshine lighting 
up the latticed porch and trellis-work of the pretty, 
cheerful rectory of Dahlwell, which seemed set in 
the midst of a garland of summer flowers. And 
there was sunshine creeping between the clustering 
roses and vine leaves which curtained the long, low 
window of its little sitting-room; and this light, so 
soft and flickering, reflected the trembling foliage, 
and lay in rich golden tracery upon the Indian 
matting that covered the floor, as if there were 
enough of brightness diffused throughout that cheer- 
ful room; and this bold sunshine was willing to 
lie still, and form a rich mosaic beneath the small 
feet which stepped from an old-fashioned damask 
couch placed at the side of the window, towards the 
casement: and then the gold tracery rested tenderly 
upon the rich brown curls which fell in silken 
masses over the shoulders of a young girl, as, lean- 
ing her arms upon the window-sill, she bent her 
drooping head lower and lower, till the bright waving 
hair swept the lattice-frame, and mingled with the 
sweet flowers and green leaves which clustered 
thickly around. 
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A few moments, and another light footstep crossed 
that stream of sunshine; a loving arm was thrown 
around the young girl, who raised her head, and 
turned a sweet, hopeful smile upon the pale face 
which was now bent upon her own with all the ear- 
nestness of a sister’s love. There was sunshine in 
every expression of the girl’s face, the richest, 
brightest sunshine of life, even that which comes 
from the hopeful spirit and strong heart within. It 
was this inner light which fell so cheeringly upon 
the path that no outer radiance could cheer and 
lighten. The girl knew this, alas! too well, while 
closer sank the long fringes over her eyes, as though 
it were a mockery to raise them ever so little. The 
eyes of the blind girl looked within, and there, in 
her own true spirit, she found the light which, to 
all outer sense, was lost forever. 

“ How kind, dear Emily, to hurry back so quickly! 
Do you know that I have been indulging in such 
happy dreams during your absence, that I almost 
forgot that my darling sister was not by my side ?” 
And while she spoke the blind girl pressed yet 
closer to the side of that loving sister, and suffered 
her to draw her gently back to the couch, when 
Ewily answered in a cheerful tone— 
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“T only stopped to see poor widow Johnson, my 
sweet May, and to tell her we would call together on 
Monday; but were the dreams happy, dear one? I 
feared that I had done wrong by leaving you to 
your own thoughts to-day.” 

“Emily, dear, true sister!” exclaimed the young 
girl, while she raised herself for a moment from the 
circling arm which was thrown around her, “look 
at me now, and tell me if my face wears one shadow 
more of sadness than it ever did? I cannot see, 
but I feel that there are no thoughts within which 
should throw gloom without. It was not always so, 
Emily; you know how hard a task it was to fan the 
tiny sparks of Hope and Patience into steady flames. 
Often when I lay through those long, dreary months 
in my darkened room, I prayed that if the blessed 
light of heaven might never more gladden my eyes, 
I might die to everything else on earth. These 
were wrong, rebellious thoughts; but they have 
passed away forever, I trust, and made room for 
all the peace and thankfulness which now fill my 
heart. So never fear, my sister, to leave me to my 
own thoughts, when they do but make me stronger 
and happier, nevor more weak and sorrowful.” 

Marion Leslie had spoken the simple truth when 
she told her watchful sister that her own thoughts 
eould never harm her. There was an inward 
strength of purpose, and noble abnegation of self in 
her brave heart, which won love and admiration 
from all who knew her sad history, and came pre- 
pared to soothe and pity her. 

Emily and Marion were the orphan children of 
an English artillery officer; their mother dying 
when they were very young, they were placed under 
the care of their maternal grandfather, an earnest, 
single-minded old clergyman, who held a small 
living in one of the prettiest villages in Yorkshire. 
He had been several years a widower, when the two 
motherless children of his only daughter were given 
to shed new light and happiness round his desolate 
hearth. They were the unceasing delight of the 
good old man’s heart, and never were children’s 
lives more truly what they ought to be than those 
which the rector’s grandchildren led. Even as they 
grew up to girlhood, and the death of their surviving 
parent left them entirely under the guardianship of 
their grandfather, they seemed to lose none of their 
innocent happiness ; it was only merged in new de- 
lights, won from the rich stores of knowledge which 
the powerful mind of their beloved guardian un- 
folded for their instruction. It was in truth a sweet 
sight to look upon, when in the cheerful, long library 
of Dahlwell Rectory, the old man sat between the two 
fair creatures, who nestled close beside him, and 
read rare lessons from his choice, heavy tomes—not 
the less precious that they were in part made clearer 
and lighter to the young minds of his grandchildren 
by his own plain alterations and explanations; and 
a sweeter sight still to watch the sunny faces and 
bright eyes of the girls, as they raised them intently 
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to the mild, earnest countenance of their reverend 
teacher, whose white hair fell in thick masses even 
upon his shoulders. Rare and precious hours were 
those passed in the quiet study, both for the taught 
and the teacher; for the young learned how holy 
and sacred is the experience of wise old age—and 
the old man felt his spirit refreshed by the glad 
hopefulness of youth. 

For several years of this happy time of learning, 
the young girls had another companion in the old 
study, as well as in their woodland rambles, and 
pleasant wanderings among the sweet glens and 
bosky hills which surrounded their home. 

The only brother of the squire of Dahlwell came 
for a stated time each afternoon, to receive more 
good help in his studies from his kind old master. 
And though Frank Leonard was full ten years the 
senior of little Marion Leslie, and was, moreover, so 
good a specimen of the true student, in all calm 
abstraction and quiet earnestness, there never was 
a gentler friend, or one readier to help on and join 
in the childish pleasures of the young maiden than 
this same grave, loving student. In truth, any 
stranger who might have invaded the sanctity of 
the tutor’s study during the hours when it was only 
used for its legitimate purpose, would have seen at 
once that the young man, who appeared to be so 
devoutly poring over his Euclid, showed almost as 
much devotion to the pretty, graceful little learner, 
who drew her seat beside him, and, perhaps, took 
rather more brotherly interest in her studies than 
there was occasion for, seeing that her grandfather 
was as close to her on the other side. 

So passed these well-spent years peacefully away, 
until the girls grew up into graceful women. Few 
sorrows had, as yet, been theirs, except the sorrow 
of saying good-by to Frank Leonard when he left 
his native home, and pleasant studies, for a lucrative 
appointment in India. His departure had caused a 
sad blank in the little circle at the Rectory. The 
good old man missed the intellectual companionship 
of his young pupil; Emily missed his ready help in 
all her serious studies; and Marion missed those 
words of encouragement, and the kind smile which, 
after her grandfather's approval, were the rewards 
she prized most. Even the huge carved oaken 
chair, which had always been Frank’s seat, seemed 
to miss him too. Still standing in its accustomed 
place, it was the only unused chair in the room, and 
looked as stiff and uneasy as in reality it was. 

Still years sped rapidly on, and found and left 
the Rectory the same abode of peace it had ever 
been. Time, which had ripened the beauty of the 
orphan sisters, from bud to blossom, and laid a 
richer hue on the sunny tresses and glowing cheeks 
of Marion Leslie, and a deeper tint to the thought- 
ful eyes of her graver sister, had been as kind and 
true to the noble brow and heart of their kind 
guardian. His clustering curls still hung in snowy 
whiteness over the collar of his sable cassock, and 
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his kindly biue eyes beamed brightly as ever in all 
human sympathy and Christian charity. 

The long accounts which Frank regularly for- 
warded of his success in his new sphere were an 
unfailing source of pleasure to the old man, and 
scarcely less welcome to his granddaughters, for 
they always found a portion of his letters devoted to 
them and the remembrance of old happiness. 

Marion had reached her eighteenth year, when a 
fever broke out in the village; from the dwellings 
of the poor to the houses of the wealthy, it passed 
with fearful rapidity. The squire of Dahlwell was 
one of its first victims ; and from offering the last 
consolations of religion to the dying man, the rector 
returned to find his youngest grandchild in the wild 
delirium of the disease. 

After a severe struggle, the youth and excellent 
constitution of Marion Leslie prevailed, and she was 
pronounced out of danger. Slowly, very slowly, did 
the returning strength of their darling reward the 
fond sister and grandfather for their anxious watch- 
ings round her sick bed; but more slowly still did 
the strength and brightness which had always 
beamed in her clear, beautiful eyes, seem to return. 
All the weakness yet lingering after her severe ill- 
ness appeared to have concentrated itself, and fixed 
upon this most precious gift—sight. For many 
weeks Emily and the old man kept constant watch 
within a darkened room, and round a darkened 
couch. The most eminent practitioners from the 
neighboring cities were summoned; but skill and 
patience were equally unavailing. In an agony of 
grief, the loving friends learned that their sweet 
Marion, the bright-eyed, happy girl of a few months 
back, was irretrievably, hopelessly blind. 

It was in the season of bitter sorrow which fol- 
lowed the announcement of this sad truth, that the 
true courage and nobleness of Marion Leslie’s spirit 
were shown. Once convinced that all hope of regain- 
ing her sight was over, she rose from the darkened 
couch in all the trust and patience of her pure wo- 
manly nature. She felt it her turn to cheer ‘and 
soothe now; and it was indeed marvellous to see 
that brave young creature so strong-hearted and 
cheerful, with the same bright smile, and the same 
clear, ringing tones of mirth ever on her lips, tem- 
pered a little by what she would call her “ whole- 
some sorrow.” It was wonderful, too, to see how 
readily she moved along the old passages, and 
reached her favorite books from their familiar places 
on the study shelves; and then, taking her accus- 
tomed place between her grandfather's arm-chair 
and the vacant seat, with upturned face (that her 
dear friends might see the smile was safe), she sat 
and listened to the holy teaching of that rare old 
scholar, Jeremy Taylor, whose works were such 
choice favorites with the good rector. Or Emily 
would read to them from that treasury of golden 
thoughts and sayings, and of sweetest melodies of 
divine poesy, laid up for us by Shakspeare. Or, 
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oftener still than these, the old man would open his 
large Bible, and turn to that blessed history of Him 
whose whole life was one long harmony of love, and 
mercy, and charity; and so he read on, in his deep 
and sonorous voice, of the Saviour’s love and pity, 
and ever present help for those who seek it; of 
strength given to the weak, health to the sick in body, 
and sweet forgiveness to the troubled soul; and 
read, too, with a voice perhaps less strong and clear 
than was his wont, how the touch of that blessed One 
had given sight to the closed eyes, which opened 
at his word, and “ gave glory to God.” 

Marion knew so well the thoughts which were 
on one of these occasions busy in the loving heart 
of her grandfather, for they were almost the echoes 
of what had once been her own, that she clasped 
the hand she held within both hers more fondly, and 
with a smile, said gently: “You would hardly 
grieve for me, dear grandfather, if you knew how 
truly in spirit that prayer of the blind man has been 
answered to your blind girl. As if the hand of the 
blessed Jesus had touched these eyelids, not indeed 
to unclose them to the light of the outer world, but 
to give a clearer, purer sight of the hidden treasures 
of spiritual light and peace. Were it not for this 
inner brightness, how should I bear the darkness 
which seems epread between me, and you, and 
Emily, and every familiar object in this dear old 
room? Thank our Father in Heaven, dearest grand- 
papa, that he had compassion on your poor blind 
child, and poured the precious light of love and 
peace into her darkened heart. And pray, too, that 
no shadow of doubt or complaining may ever cloud 
it again.” 

And earnestly the old man did pray for his sweet, 
patient grandchild ; while not the less earnestly were 
the girl’s own thoughts raised to the Giver of light 
and life. 

Thus strengthened and held up by Faith and 
Hope, her darkened life passed happily along; she 
listened, if she could not read, and her voice was 
cheerful as ever; her step as true and light as in 
other days; and often in the twilight she would sing 
the sweet old melodies which her grandfather loved 
to hear, till the old man wept for very joy and 
blessed her in his heart for the true brave spirit she 
really was. 

The sisters still sat in their own quiet sitting-room, 
where we first introduced them to our readers, when 
the good rector entered, his face beaming with 
pleasure, as he placed an open letter in Emily’s 
hand, and seating himself on the other side of the 
blind girl said, while he kissed the fair cheek which 
was upturned to him: “‘ Good news, my sweet child! 
we shall have our friend Frank Leonard here in two 
days at farthest. He writes, saying how anxious 
he is to be among us all again, and sends more re- 
membrances than I can deliver to his ‘ dear sisters,’ 
as he calls you. Emily will read his letter, for I 
promised to go to the Hall and see Harris about 
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some little preparations he wishes to make in honor 
of his new master’s arrival; and the ringers have 
been to ask if they may give him a peal of weleome. 
The whole village is rejoicing at Frank’s return.” 
Long after the old man left them, the sisters bent 
over Frank Leonard’s letter. Emily hailed his 
coming to the house of his father with the same 
feelings with which she would have welcomed the 
return of a dear brother; but with the usual tact of 


a womanly observation, she saw that in this feeling ; 


of hers, Marion had no sympathy. Her only answers 


to her sister’s reiterated expressions of pleasure at } 


the prospect of having their old companion back, 
were the tears which fell so quickly upon the pre- 


cious letter, for precious it was to Marion Leslie’s , 


heart, though it called forth a show of more sorrow 
than joy. Nobly as she had conquered all vain re- 
pinings for the blessing she had lost, the struggle 
must begin anew now. Frank Leonard would be at 
Dahlwell in a day or two, but she would not see 
him. He would, perbaps, often, as in old times, 
share her grandfather’s hours of study, and give 
his ready help to Emily in hers, while she must 


only sit and listen, not even look upon that bright ; 


smile which had been so dear to her from her very 
childhood, and which was even now so fondly cher- 
ished among other sweet, sad remembrances of light 
and beauty, lost to her forever. 

Emily knew the cause of her sister’s grief too 
well to offer any words of consolation; she could 
only fold the weeping girl more tenderly in her 
arms, and kiss the fevered brow which rested against 
her shoulder; but before the last gleam of a golden 
sunset had passed away from the latticed window- 
frame, with its garniture of roses and vine leaves, 
the shadow which had fallen on Marion’s spirits had 
passed away, and she stood with Emily at the open 
casement, with a calm, happy smile, and cheerful 
voice, talking over the return of Frank Leonard. 

A year had fleeted past since Frank’s return, and 
again the light of a summer’s sun shone brilliantly 
through the deep glades and stately woods which 
surrounded his home, and lit up its many windows 
with a broad stream of radiance, until it looked 
more like some golden palace of fairy land, than 
the gray old English hall it really was; and, through 
the stained diamond panes of a deep mullioned win- 
dow, which opened upon a blooming rosary, this 
stream of sunshine fell upon the interior of a small 
chamber, known, for a number of years, as the 
“Lady’s Room.” There, before an antique ebony 
bookcase and cabinet, stood Emily Leslie, completing 
the arrangement of a row of dark old volumes, 
which contrasted strangely with the handsomely- 
bound, modern-looking books on the shelves above 
them. This done, she closed an old-fashioned piano, 
which nearly filled one side of the room, and giving 
one finishing touch to the roses, which had been 
newly placed in some vases upon the tables, and 
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another to the cushions of a low couch, which stood 
beside the window, with a smile of satisfaction 
lighting up her thoughtful face, Emily left the room, 
and in a few minutes had crossed the park, and was 
threading her way along the winding path leading 
through the hazel copse, which skirted the end of 
the Rectory garden; then, passing over the rustic 
bridge, which had been lately thrown across the 
brook, she was soon standing among the galaxy of 
blossoms which surrounded her peaceful home. 

For a moment her shadow darkened the little 
vine-wreathed casement of the sitting-room; that 
moment was sufficient to satisfy Emily that Marion 
was not awaiting her return with her usual impa- 
tience; so, entering the house, she passed quietly 
along the passages, and up the broad oaken staircase 
to her own chamber, where a young woman sat 
sewing busily, in the midst of such a suspicious 
confusion of white silk and lace, white ribbon and 
roses, that one would have declared, but for the si- 
lence of those village authorities who are always the 
first to hear and talk of such events, that there was 
to be a wedding at the Rectory before many more 
suns had shone upon its blossoming flowers, and 
fair young mistresses. 

While Emily took up a piece of the white ribbon 
and began to twist it into sundry bows and knots, 
till it assumed the appearance of that familiar bridal 
appendage, a favor, the shadows of the quivering 
leaves lay on the Indian matting before the couch 
down stairs, where, scarcely a year before, Marion 
Leslie wept to think of Frank Leonard’s return; 
but where she now sat looking so serenely happy 
that one would have thought no tear had ever fallen 
on those fair cheeks, where the long lashes lay in 
such soft repose. It was a womanly instinct which 
made her drop those dark fringes yet closer over 
her eyes; she felt that the deep, earnest gaze of her 
companion was riveted upon her, and this was, per- 
haps, the reason why the blushes came and went so 
rapidly with the smiles which dimpled her sweet 
face. Not that it was anything new for Frank to 
take Emily’s place by the side of her sister. It was 
as much his seat as the oaken library chair had been 
in former years; and the happy smile of the blind 
girl possessed as strong a power of attraction to him 
now, as her bright eyes and sunny glances in the 
days of her earlier girlhood. 

“The evening is very lovely, Frank, is it not? 
I remember what glorious sunsets we used to enjoy 
together before you went to India, and to my dreamy 
fancy they are clear and bright as ever. I shall 
searcely be able to realize those scenes when I leave 
this dear old home for another.” 

“ We shall, I trust, spend many such rare sunsets 
together, my own May; and you will soon learn to 
realize them as fully in the ‘ Lady’s Room’ at Dahl- 
well Park, as in this more familiar one. I left Emily 
busy among the books and flowers, and everything 
is arranged so exactly after the model of this room, 
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that my sweet wife will scarcely know that she has 
left her old home for another.” 

So these lovers spoke on, till the golden sunset 
faded to a rosvate tint, the harbinger of its eastern 
aplendor. And this red evening light promised 
no more for the morrow than was richly fulfilled. 
There was never a brighter morning known than 
that which made Marion Leslie the wife of Frank 
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Leonard; and often, in after years, when her husr- 
band sat and watched the unchanged sweetness of 
her smile, or listened to the clear, joyous tones of 
her loving voice, he would draw her yet closer to 
his heart, and bless the memory of that day when 
he won this true wife, to be, in all her hopeful 
strength of will and action, the best and brightest 
sunshine of his life. 
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CHAPTER I 


Awone the several varieties of contemptible cha- 
racters which are to be met with in the world, is 
that of the Legacy-Hunter. Individual specimens 
of this genus are to be found in almost every class 
of society, and there is no work too dirty for them 
to engage in, if there be but the distant prospect of 
success. It would be sometimes amusing, if it were 
not disgusting, to watch the crafty cunning with 
which such persons pursue the object before them, 
and the perseverance they exhibit in their pursuit. 
And it is highly instructive to observe how often, 
despite all the tricks and wiles to which they have 
recourse, these mighty hunters are either thrown 
out in the chase, or find, to their chagrin, that they 
have thrown away much good time and perverted 
talent, for what proves to be of little worth. 

In the following sketch we think we can promise 
our readers some slight amusement, while, by it, we 
hope also to serve the interests of Home Morality. 

The prettiest house in our village is that which 
once belonged to old Sampson Smith, who, by 
virtue of fifty thousand dollars in the funds, and 
sundry lands and tenements in and about the village, 
was unanimously recognized as Sampson Smith, 
Esquire. 

But Sampson had not always been an esquire; 
that is, he had not always had fifty thousand dollars 
in the funds, or anywhere else. In earlier life he 
had been a shoemaker. But shoemakers, in those 
days—however it may be in these—sometimes got 
rich. 
that, at the age of forty-five, he was in a position to 
east the slough of trade, and appear in all the pomp 
and glory of an independent gentleman. 

When Sampson Smith retired to B 
riate on his ample income, he brought with him his 
very excellent wife, to whom he had been married 
some twenty years; and though, up to that time, 
they had not been blessed—or bothered, as the case 
might have been—with a family, it was not too late 
for hope. 
have been formed on this important matter, were 
soon cut short by the sudden death of Mrs. Smith. 


So it was with Sampson Smith—so much so 
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And as Sampson then formed a stern resolution, 
which he afterwards carried out, to pass the remain- 
der of his days in widowhood, common report, as 
well as the natural order of things, settled upon his 
nephew and heir-at-law, Timothy Baker, the future 
successor to the fifty thousand dollars, &c. &c. 

Strange to say, but no less true, notwithstanding, 
Timothy Baker cared, or seemed to care, but little 
about the tide of good fortune that, some day or 
other, was destined to roll to his feet. Perhaps he 
thought that his uncle was as likely as himself to 
live out all his days, and that waiting to step into 
dead men’s shoes is but idle work at best. Be that 
as it might, Timothy took but little pains to wriggle 
himself into the good graces of uncle Sampson, while 
he set to work independently and diligently in carv- 
ing out his own fortune—thinking, probably, that if 
the shoemaker Smith could manage to accumulate 
fifty thousand dollars, there could be no reason why 
the tanner Baker should not do sotoo. But the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; 
and by the time Sampson Smith was bordering upon 
seventy, and Timothy not far from fifty, the retiring 
point of the latter seemed in as distant a perspective 
as ever. To be sure, Timothy had sons and daugh- 
ters, a goodly number, and this might have made 
some difference. 

“« My dear,” said Mrs. Baker to her husband, one 
day, “I think you should pay a little more attention 
to uncle Sampson. He looked in yesterday, and you 
sent word to him that you were so busy you could 
not spare time to come into the house. I can tell 
you that the old man was not very well pleased with 
the message.” 

“ A tiresome old fellow!” retorted Timothy; “I 
knew well enough what he wanted. He would have 
kept me an hour or more reading the nonsense he 
puts together and calls poetry. It is a pity he has 
not something better to keep him employed. At 
any rate, I wish he would keep it to himself when 
it is done.” 

“ Well, my dear,” replied the peacemaking wife, 
“T have no doubt you are quite right about the 
poetry ; for my part, I can never make head nor tail 
of it; but for all that, would it not be better to en- 
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dure it now and then, than run the risk of offending 
him ?” 

“ And what does it matter to me,” asked the stur- 
dy tanner, “whether he be offended or not?” 

“ Not much, perhaps; only he might take a faney 
to leave his money away from us; that’s all.” 

“T don’t see how that is likely,” answered the 
husband ; “he has no other near relation in the 
world ; and, if it were probable, I would not stoop to 
flatter him. I tell you what it is, my dear; at my 
time of life, I am too old to turn toadeater.” 

“Yes, but now, couldn’t you say a word or two 
now and then in praise of his verses, just to put 
him into a good hamor, and—” 

“No, my dear,” interrupted the husband, “I 
could not really; I make it a point of conscience 
never to praise his poetry. How can I?” 

“ And then,” continued Mrs. Baker, going off on 
another tack, “ he likes you should consult him about 
your business sometimes.” 

“ Does he, dear? I can mind my own business, 
thanking him all the same.” 

“You promised him, some time ago, that you 
would let him have some grafts of our golden pip- 
pin, and you have not done so.” 

“True, I did, my dear; and I forgot it. Well, 
that was careless and neglectful, and I am very 
sorry for it—very. Why did you not tell me of that 
at once, instead of talking a parcel of stuff about 
poetry? Well, it is not too late yet; and I will 
send up the grafts to-morrow ;—no, I ’ll go up this 
afternoon and do it myself—he is a sad hand at 
gardening, though he thinks himself so clever. I 
am sorry I forgot it before. I would do anything 
really useful for uncle Sampson ; but as to flattering 
him !—no, I don’t do it, if he cuts me off for it.” 

Now, in explanation of this little domestic dia- 
logue, we may as well inform our readers that when 
Sampson Smith left off business, he soon found his 
time to hang heavily on his hands ; and it happened, 
one winter’s day—soon after the death of his wife 
—that he sat by his fire, in a very disconsolate 
mood, wondering how he should employ himself till 
dinner time. At length he fell into a sort of dozing 
reverie, from which he was roused by the entrance 
of Mary, the housemaid, with a double handful of 
books, in showy bindings. 

“ Please, sir, there ’s a man at the door wants to 
know if you want any books.” 

Sampson Smith was not a reading man. When 
a shoemaker, he had been wont to make it his boast 
that he had never, since he left school, read through 
any book thicker than his thumb, and that he never 
knew any good come of a learned shoemaker. Sincs 
his retirement, indeed, he bad so far overcome his 
prejudices as to take a weekly newspaper, and ma- 
naged, by dint of great exertion, to get through the 
contents of one number by the time the next arrived. 
But this was all; so at the presumptuous inquiry, 
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“Do you wart any books, sir?” he turned sharply 
round. 

But who can resist the decrees of fate? Just as 
Sampson Smith was on the point of uttering a sweep- 
ing denunciation against all books and booksellers 
of every rank and degree, his eye caught the glit- 
ter of gilt edges and bright purple bindings. 

Now, Sampson had often seen purple bindings 
and gilt edges before without admiration, or the 
least wish in the world to cultivate acquaintance 
with them. But at this moment, from whatever 
cause, he seemed positively bewildered with the 
sight; and before his mind had recovered its equi- 
poise, a duodecimo was open in his hand, and he 
was glancing over the title-page and preface. 

“ A poem !—The Farmer’s Boy, by—um? Bloom- 
field—a shoemaker, positively. Well, bless me! I 
never met with poems by a shoemaker before—silly 
fellow, though—great waste of time—died poor, I'll 
be bound. Mary, how much is this book ?” 

“ Fifty cents, sir. All these are fifty cents apiece.” 

“There then, pay for this. I don’t want any 
more ; and, Mary—” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“You needn’t” (his senses were returning) “ bring 
books in another time.” 

Alas! the Rubicon was passed; and, from that 
day forth, Sampson Smith was a changed man. A 
new ambition sprang up in his soul. He, too, would 
be a poet. Why not? 

“T’ll let them know,” said he to himself, “that 
Robert Bloomfield is not the only shoemaker who 
could write poetry. Bloomfield, indeed!” He never 
more complained of want of employment. 

“Well but, uncle, why don’t you publish your 
poetry ?” asked his nephew. 

“Wait a bit, nephew; wait abit. I have got 
some more thoughts in my head yet; you shall see 
some day. I don’t want money, Tim, or else—ah ! 
there’s no telling what could be made of my poetry. 
Why there’s Walter Scott, the Scotch poet; I read 
in the paper the other day that he sold a little bit 
of a poem for—ah! a thousand pounds and more. 
Why, my money in the stocks is nothing to what 
my poetry will bring in, when ’tis all finished. All 
the better for you some day, Timothy.” 

This was in the earlier days of Sampson’s poeti- 
cal career ; and at the date of our story, his ideas 
of the value of his literary property were still more 
magnificent. He had never taken the wares to mar- 
ket. 

Now, Mrs. Baker was quite right in telling her 
husband that uncle Sampson was not vastly pleased 
with his neglect. He had long had asuspicion that 
Timothy was invincible to the sweet sounds he was 
fain to pour into his ears, and now he was sure of it. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the father of mis- 
chief was at the bottom of it; at all events, it did 
so happen that on the very day that had given oc- 
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easion for Mrs. Baker’s gentle lecture, when Samp- 
son reached home, chafing sorely at his nephew’s 
rough message, he found that a visitor, who in due 
form announced herself as Mrs. Griffin, had been 
waiting his arrival. 

Mrs. Griffin was a little fat body, with a queer 
sort of face that looked always on the point either 
of laughing or crying—which it might be was a 
difficult matter to decide. In the same manner her 
voice seemed duly regulated to sink into a sorrow- 
ful whine, or to rise into an ecstatic rapture, as the 
ease might demand. Her age might be on the shady 
side of forty, and her habiliments denoted a middle 
class fine lady. 

We are sorry we cannot tell you more, kind 
reader, than that Mrs. Griffin and Sampson were 
closeted, in deep confabulation, till the important 
hour of dinner—that the lady was thereupon invited 
to dine with Mr. Smith—that after dinner, Mr. 
Smith went himself into his cellar, and returned 
with a bottle of port under one arm and a bottle of 
sherry under the other—that Mrs. Griffin couldn’t 
think of taking wine, it was quite against her rules; 
but, since her dear cousin was so pressing, she 
would take half a glass, and then she must tear her- 
self from his delightful society—that Mrs. Griffin 
accordingly did take half a glass, and then another 
half glass of Mr. Smith’s sherry, and then she pro- 
tested how happy she was to have seen her dear 
eousin, who reminded her so much of her own dear 
departed father, and what exquisite pleasure it 
would afford her if he would condescend to pay a 
visit to her humble dwelling—that Mr. Smith bowed, 
and smiled and bowed at every sentence, and con- 
ducted her very graciously to the door, which she 
left radiant with smiles—and that finally she depart- 
ed soon afterwards from the village in a nondescript 
sort of vehicle, with an announcement on the back 
of it, denoting that the said vehicle belonged to 
Jarius Griffin, veterinary surgeon, of Carniwell, in 
Kent. 

“ Well,” said she to herself—or might have said 
—as she drove away, “I think I have done a pretty 
good day’s work. I fancy I have got the measure 
of the old man’s foot, and if I don’t make something 
of it, I shall be as big a fool as he is. Let me see: 
[ must remember the apple grafts. Jarius shall 
come over to-morrow and stick them on for the old 
fellow: and I must come with him, or else he will 
spoil it all. And then”—But we must leave Mrs. 
Griffin to arrange her plans as she jogs homewards, 
while we go back to Timothy Baker. 

On the day that Timothy was reminded of his 
neglected promise about the apple grafts, he sallied 
into his garden, and selecting half-a-dozen of the 
healthiest shoots he could find, proceeded with them 
to his uncle Sampson’s, To his perplexity, however, 
he found that his good offices had been anticipated, 
and that the old stock for which they were intended 
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had already been furnished with a goodly number 
of incipient branches. He was rather stupidly gaz 
ing at this phenomenon, and wondering hew his 
uncle could have managed the job so well without 
him, when Sampson made his appearance, walking 
arm and arm with a lady he had never seen before, 
and followed by a little thin slip of a man, with a 
sap green countenance, and habited in a marvel- 
lously ill cut suit of brown, with a yellow belcher 
twisted loosely around his neck. 

“So nephew,” said Sampson, “you have found 
your way to my garden at last ?” 

“ Yes, uncle, but I see that you have done with- 
out me, and I can’t say that you have not made a 
good job of it neither.” 

“Tt is none of my doings, nephew: I thought 
you knew I was no hand at grafting. No, no; I 
have to thank my cousin Griffin here, for helping 
me out with it.” 

Hereupon, cousin Griffin (the male) stepped one 
step forward and ducked his head. 

“T am glad to find, uncle,” said Timothy, “that 
you have so many good friends; and that the at- 
tentions of one make up for the neglect of another.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, nephew; no doubt you 
were better employed ; you have so much business 
on your hands, you know. Allow me to introduce 
you to Mr. Griffin and Mrs. Griffin, of Carniwell. 
Mrs. Griffin, this is my nephew, Mr. Baker.” 

“ Happy to see Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, uncle, though 
I have not the pleasure of their acquaintance. I 
was not aware that you had any relations at Carni- 
well.” 

“0 yes, nephew. Mrs. Griffin is my cousin, that 
is my dear wife’s cousin—first cousin, didn’t you 
say, Mrs. Griffin? You explained it to me yester- 
day, but my memory is not so good as it used to be: 
let me see, Mrs. Griffin, how is it ?” 

But Mrs. Griffin had her own reasons for not dis- 
turbing the roots of the genealogical tree which she 
had been at some trouble to plant in Sampson’s 
brains, so she only said— 

“You are quite right, sir; and I am excessively 
glad to see your nephew, Mr. Baker—shall be quite 
happy to make acquaintance with you and Mrs. 
Baker, and your family. You see we are all a sort of 
relations—he—he! If you will come and see us at 
Carniwell, we shall be very happy—very.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” replied Timothy, “ but I 
don’t often go to Carniwell on business ; and I don't 
often leave home but for that. And that reminds 
me that I must be off now.” 

“ Won’t you have a cup of tea before you go?” 
said Sampson ; “ you needn’t be in such a hurry.” 

“No, uncle, thank you. Mrs. Griffin, Mr. Grif- 
fin, I wish you good-day. Good-afternoon, uncle.” 

“There, now, cousin,” said Mrs. Griffin, “I 
thought he would be off in a huff: only see, if he 
hasn’t left his grafts behind him !” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Arter the incident previously narrated, Mrs. 
Griffin was a constant visitor at her “dear cousin 
Smith’s.” Especially did she make it a point of 
driving her gig, as she called it, to B every 
Saturday, that she might enjoy the pleasure of hear- 
ing her dear cousin read his delightful verses. She 
wouldn't lose the treat, no, not for any money! She 
was quite sure that if cousin Smith would print his 
verses, they would sell all over the country in no 
time: it was quite a sin and a shame that it shouldn’t 
be done. She knew what poetry was, if other people 
didn’t; she was always fond of poetry—very—even 
when she was a child; and she had read poetry too, 
though she couldn’t say that she was fond of reading 
anything else;-it was a great waste of time in géne- 
ral. But of all the verses that she ever read, cousin 
Smith’s beat them out and out; and she would say 
it if it were with her last breath; yes, that she 
would. 

“Solid pudding,” says the proverb, “is better 
than empty praise.” But as Sampson had plenty of 
solid pudding to spare, it was but fair that cousin 
Griffin should get a little of it, in exchange for the 
lighter article. And besides, how very kind of her 
to pay such attentions! Timothy Baker would not 
do it, though he lived close at hand; not he, a sordid 
fellow, always groping in his tan-pits! So it is not 
to be wondered at that the Griffins showed tokens 
of rising in the world. The gig was fresh painted 
and lined; the old horse came out in a new harness; 
Mrs. Griffin sported a real sable muff, and boa to 
match, the next winter, and new silks and satins the 
following summer; and more than this, her husband 
seemed to take astride in advance too; he evidently 
grew bigger, nay, he actually looked taller by a full 
inch than when he first visited cousin Smith. Then, 
somehow or other, he had always money in his 
pocket, and began to speculate as a horse-dealer as 
well as practise as a horse-doctor. Dear cousin 
Smith! 

Two suns cannot shine in one hemisphere. As 
cousin Griffin rose, nephew Baker set; and all B—— 
saw, as plain as plain could be, what would be the 
end of it. Timothy himself began to think that he 
might have carried his independence a little too far. 

“ Well, never mind,” was his winding up of a con- 
versation with his wife one day; “uncle has a right 
to do what he likes with his own; and if he does 
not choose to leave us a penny, why, we sha’n’t have 
to thank him for it, that ’s all.” 

But that was not quite all. On that same day, a 
conversation of a somewhat similar import, but with 
a different result, had been carried on in the back 
parlor of the banking-house of Maximus, Major, & 
Magnus, in a neighboring town. 

“Tsay,” quoth Mr. Maximus, “how does Baker’s 
account stand with us?” 
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“He is rather deep in,” said Mr. Magnus. 

“Yes,” added Mr. Major; “but then, you know, 
he is all right: he pays up interest well; and then 
his old uncle won’t live forever.” 

“ That for his old uncle,” replied Mr. Maximus, 
snapping his finger and thumb; “I have good in- 
formation to-day, at B , that old Smith means 
to leave his property in another direction.” 

Hereupon Major and Magnus looked very much 
surprised, and Maximus very important. 

“Yes,” Mr. Maximus went on, “Smith has taken 
up with another branch of the family, and has this 
very day—lI had it from a sure hand—completely 
altered his will in their favor, and so Baker, of 
course, comes off minus.” 

“And coming off minus, of course won’t do for 
Maximus, Major, & Magnus,” said Mr. Magnus. 

“Very good, very good indeed, Mr. Magnus,” 
said Mr. Maximus; “and therefore we must stop 
supplies, and bring down his balance to a minimus.” 

“Good again—quite witty, sir,” interposed Mr. 
Major, “but how shall we manage it? You know 
we have always told Baker to make himself easy 
about his account, and that he might overdraw to 
the amount of twenty-five hundred at any time; 
and he is not anything like that behind.” 

“Well, well, we won’t press him all at once: we 





must give him time, say six months, to clear up in.” 
Accordingly, the next day’s post brought a very 
polite note to Timothy Baker from his bankers, 
stating how very much they were concerned to put 
their esteemed friend to inconvenience; but that 
their calls for money were very pressing, and they 
would feel obliged by Mr. Baker’s attention to the 
inclosed statement, by which he would see that a 
balance of twelve hundred and seventy dollars and 
eighteen cents was standing against him in their 
books; that they had agreed to give Mr. Baker six 
months for its liquidation; and that they hoped this 
arrangement would be agreeable, &c. &c. 





On the same day in which the preceding conver- 
sations were held, Mrs. Griffin drove homeward from 
B in hot haste. 
like a boiling teakettlo when she threw the reins to 
Jairus. 

“There, Griffin; I have done it at last,” she ex- 
claimed, as she threw herself in her arm-chair, to 
her husband, who had given up the gig and horse 
to the care of his hostler. 

“Done what, love?” 

“Done what, love! done what! As if you didn’t 
know what I have been trying to do this year and 
a-half or more! Done what? Why,I have got that 
old fool to make a new will. Done what, indeed!” 


The poor old horse steamed 





“ Well, love, don’t talk soloud. But do you know 
what he has done for us ?” 

“No, not exactly; only I know he was shut in 
with his lawyer for an hour or more; and he told 
me afterwards that he had put us down in his will 
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for something that will make us gentlefolks for the 
rest of our lives. We shall be taken quite by sur- 
prise, he said, some day or other, when he is dead 
and gone.—Ah !—” 





The six months were nearly expired, and Timothy 
groaned inwardly at the prospect before him. 

Mrs. Griffin was as attentive, and as much in favor 
as ever. 

Sampson went on writing poetry, and reading it 
to his dear cousin, when a sudden event put a stop 
He was found dead in his bed one 
fine October morning. 

We may pass over the intermediate space between 
this occurrence and the day of the funeral, only pre- 
mising that everything decorous and proper was 
duly attended to and arranged by two ancient 
friends of the deceased, who stated that they acted 
by the directions of poor Sampson, and as his ex- 


to his labors. 


ecutors, which they declared themselves to be. 

The day of the funeral arrived. Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker were there, of course; and both seemed and 
felt solemn, for, in spite of his peculiarities, they 
had respected their uncle when alive; and now he 
was gone, they forgot his weaknesses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffin were there; he looking greener than ever, 
and she breathing grief and despair with every 
breath. The lawyer was there, and so was the doc- 
tor, and so were the two executors. The latter per- 
sonages were there ex officio; the doctor was invited 
by way of compliment, and the lawyer, because the 
will was in his possession, and he was to read it as 
soon as the funeral should be over. 

It was soon over; ashes had returned to ashes, 
and dust to dust. 
best parlor—silence on every tongue, and expecta- 
tion in every eye; for Mr. Pennepoint, the lawyer, 
slowly drew a packet secured by red tape from his 
pocket, and intimated that he was ready to read the 
will. 

“ Oh, my dear, dear cousin!” sobbed Mrs. Griffin; 


The party was assembled in the 


but she did not go into hysterics, so Mr. Pennepoint 
put on his spectacles, and commenced his task. We 
shall merely subjoin notes of the interesting docu- 
ment which the lawyer held in his hand. 

The first paragraph set forth that Sampson Smith 
was Sampson Smith; that he had lived at B ; 
and that, at the time of subscribing his name, as 
under, he was sound in body and sound in mind. 

The next declared that Sampson Smith had a 
great regard for his old neighbors, Edward and 





Stephen Lancaster; in consequence of which he 
appointed them te be executors to his will, and as 
a compensation for their trouble, he begged their 
acceptance of a mortgage deed for fifteen hundred 
dollars, which he held on their farm of High Peak. 

The third item commenced with a panegyric on 
good servants in general, and, in particular, men- 
tioned the names of Fanny ——, the cook, and 
Mary ——, the housemaid of the testator, whose 
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opinion it was that the sum of fifty dollars for 
mourning, and two hundred and fifty dollars in cash 
to each, would be no more than a decent acknow- 
ledgment of their past faithful services. And as 
such was his opinion, such also was his will. 

At the reading of the first bequest, Mrs. Griffin 
shot an indignant glance at the two gentlemen 
therein named. But when the second was made 
known, her virtuous indignation was roused at such 
a shameless violation of decorum. “Good gracious 
me!” she whispered, loud enough to be heard; “six 
hundred dollars to a couple of hussies—I couldn’t 
have thought of his being such a man!” 

The next clause in the will was of more serious 
import, being no less than as respected the house 
and landed property of the deceased, situate in the 
parish of B , or elsewhere. 

As acre after acre, and tenement after tenement, 
were carefully and deliberately particularized and 
minutely described, Mrs. Griffin, by degrees, re- 
gained her composure. With every successive addi- 
tion to the future rent-roll, her eyes opened wider 
and wider, and beamed brighter and brighter. Then 
her short fat fingers began to move convulsively 
and rapidly, as though they were already handling 
the gold. 

“ All and every of the aforesaid lands and tene- 
ments,” continued Mr. Pennepoint, in the words of 
the document, “I do hereby give and bequeath to— 
my nephew, Timothy Baker.” 

“What? Who?” gasped Mrs. Griffin. 

“Timothy Baker,” replied the sententious lawyer. 

“Mr. Mr. Pennepoint, there must be some 
mistake: I am sure my cousin meant to leave them 
lands and houses to me.” 

“There is no mistake, madam, I assure you. 
Here is the will, and there is the signature of the 
deceased, duly attested, as you will perceive.” And 
suiting the action to the word, the unmoved Mr. 
Pennepoint held out the will in his left hand, and 
pointed to it with his right. 

“Go on, sir, go on,” groaned Mrs. Griffin; and 








accordingly the functionary went on :— 

The next paragraph made mention of certain 
moneys in the funds (here Mrs. Griffin became 
somewhat composed again)—which, to the amount 
of fifty thousand dollars, the defunct did gtre and 
bequeath to his well-beloved — nephew, Timothy 
Baker. 

“Mr. Pennepoint,” shrieked the unfortunate lady, 
“this is a conspiracy—a—a—a horrid conspiracy, 
to cheat me out of my rights. I know that cousin 
Smith meant that for me.” 

“Pray, madam, be calm,” interposed the cold- 
blooded lawyer. “There is something more yet, in 
which you are interested.” 

“Be calm, sir, you say, do you, after I have been 
robbed of fifty thousand dollars in this scandalous 
manner? Well, sir (with a mighty effort), I will 
be calm.” 
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“To Jarius Griffin, of Carniwell, and Elizabeth 
Griffin, his wife, and the cousin of my late dear 
wife—” 

Mr. Griffin, who had hitherto turned color from 
green to blue, and from blue to green again, now 
opened his mouth; and Mrs. Griffin settled herself 
firmly in her chair, so that the old mahogany creaked 
aloud. 





“To Jairus Griffin, of Carniwell, and Eliza- 
beth Griffin, his wife, and the cousin of my late 
dear wife, Ido give and bequeath—all my manu- 
script poetry, which will be found in the large oak- 
en chest at my bedside, as likewise all other manu- 
scripts of the same nature which may elsewhere be 
found after my decease, and all memoranda bearing 
upon the matter of publishing the aforesaid poetry, 
and which are in my desk, tied up with green rib- 
bon, and inscribed with the names of the aforesaid 
Jairus and Elizabeth Griffin. And lest the world 
should think me unjust in alienating so extensive 
and valuable a portion of my property from my heir- 
at-law, I do explicitly state that it was ever my in- 
tention that this property should descend to him, 
and [ had otherwise provided for my dear and ex- 
cellent relations, Jairus and Elizabeth Griffin. But 
having, to my sorrow, observed evident symptoms 
that my nephew utterly despises the aforesaid pro- 
perty, while my dear cousins, especially my dear 
cousin, Elizabeth Griffin, fully understand its value, 
I have thought it right and just to make the afore- 
said bequest; and it is my desire that as soon 
- But, doctor, doctor! where are your eyes? 
Look at Mrs. Griffin, doctor. My stars! why, she 
is in a fit!” 

It was a curious coincidence that, during the 
reading of the last part of the will, both Timothy 
and his wife, as well as the doctor, were seized with 
a tickling in the nose and throat—probably arising 
from the dampness of the room, which was not often 
used—which brought upon the trio a simultaneous 
fit of coughing and sneezing, so that their whole 
attention was taken up by their own individual and 
personal affairs. If this had not been the case, 
there would have been no need for Mr. Pennepoint’s 
warning, which, well meant as it was, came just too 
late, for, before the doctor could spring to her as- 
Sistance, Mrs. Griffin was flat on the carpet. 

“Bless my heart! this is very unfortunate,” said 
the doctor, trying to raise her; “dear, dear, how 
black she is in the face, and how heavy! Here, 
Mrs. Baker, untie her cap strings ; be so good as to 
cut them; and her stay lace, you may as well cut 
that also. You are right, Mr. Pennepoint, she és in 
a fit. Ah! good news is fatal sometimes: I must 
bleed her, that’s evident. But, where is Mr. Griffin? 
Where is her husband? Bless the man! Where is 
he gone? Mr. Baker, be so kind as to lend a hand; 
it is impossible I can raise her alone.” 

“Mr. Griffin!” shouted one. “Mr. Griffin!” 
“Where is Mr. Griffin?” ex- 





shrieked another. 
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claimed # third. But Mr. Griffin had withdrawn 
himself, nobody knew when, and nobody knew 


whither. 
At length Mrs. Griffin recovered from her fit—a 


perplexity fit, Mary, the ex-housemaid, thought it 
was; and Mr. Griffin drove up to the door in the 
gig, in something less than an hour; and Mrs. 
Griffin got in, and Mr. Griffin drove off; and neither 
Mr. Griffin nor Mrs. Griffin has been near our vil- 
lage since. 

The week after the reading of the will, the large 
oaken chest, with its contents, was safely forwarded 
to Carniwell. It is thought that the task of ar- 
ranging the manuscripts for publication is not com- 
pleted, as the Poems of Sampson Smith have not 
yet made their appearance. 

The day after the funeral of Sampson Smith, Mr. 
Baker received the following note, which, as a speci- 
men of disinterested kindness and generosity, it 
seems a pity not to preserve :— 


“Dear Str: We have great pleasure in inform- 
ing you that the necessity for calling in the amount 
of your balance due to us has passed over, we 
having recently been favored with several large de- 
posits. We beg, therefore, that you will make the 
payment perfectly convenient to yourself; or, if a 
further advance will in any way assist you, we beg 
you will make free use of us. 

“We remain, 
“Your obliged and humble servants, 
“ Maximus, Masor, and Magnus. 
“To Timotny Baker, Esquire.” 





THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. 


A FRAGMENT FROM “THE SUICIDE,” AN UNPUBLISHED 
POEM. 


BY J. FRED. SIMMONS. 


Farewett to thee, Erin, fair jewel of earth, 

Dear home of my fathers, sweet land of my birth; 

By thy pure bubbling fountains I can never more dwell 
I leave thee, I leave thee—dear Erin, farewell! 


Bright home of my childhood, where, ’neath the old tree, 

I was cradled in summer on my fond mother’s knee, 
Where the streamlet flows gently, the lawn sparkles bright, 
Where nature smiles sweetest and scatters delight. 


I love thee, dear Erin; no land can e’er be 

So dear to my bosom, so lovely to me; 

And though I may seek a new home far away, 
I'll find none so precious, so happy and gay. 


Soon, soon in thy bosom, when life here shall close, 

My parents will calmly and sweetly repose : 

Oh! would, would that I, when their heads ye shall he 
Might peacefully, quietly sleep by their side! 


Thou art fading from view; I bid thee farewell, 
While sad, sad feelings in this fond bosom swell; 
I feel that life’s pleasures with me are all o’er— 
Farewell, dearest Erin, I ’ll see thee no more! 








orn 
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WHICH WAS IT? 


A REMINISCENCE OF SCHOOLDAYS. 


BY NELEM R. 


Autce Leste had been two years a pupil of Mrs. 
R ’s Seminary, in a retired village in one of the 
Western States, when, spending a vacation with 
some friends living in a malarious district, after her 
return to school she was attacked by ague, which 
for a time confined her to her room. 

She was loath to relinquish her studies, so, in the 
intervals of her disease, she applied herself with 
usual diligence to her lessons, though she grew 
every day thinner and more sallow, and in a few 
months the change wrought in her was so great she 
would scarcely have been recognized as the same 
person. 

Though never strictly beautiful, her countenance 
had been sprightly and interesting, and, when ani- 
mated, possessed a peculiar charm. But now she 
was wan and haggard, her eyes looked dull and 
weary, and her hair, which had been glossy and 
abundant, hardly sufficed to cover her hollow tem- 
ples. 

One evening, after she had been suffering from a 
severe attack of her disease, and was sitting alone, 
feeling rather depressed in spirits, Mary Tracy, a 
lively little girl of fourteen, a niece of Mrs. R——, 
the principal, and a pet and favorite of Alice, came 
running into her room, looking very eager and ani- 
mated. 

“Oh, what do you think!” she exclaimed; “a 
lecturer has come to the village, and he is to ad- 
dress us to-morrow evening at the Episcopal Church. 
I bave seen him, and he is the handsomest man I 
ever saw in my life. He has such a noble, dignified 
air,é00. Iam really glad we are to have something 
to vary the monotony ; it is so dull here, following 
the same old routine day after day. It is worth 
something, too, just to see this gentleman; he is so 
different from the lecturers that usually come here. 
He has the most beautiful eyes, so dark and ex- 
pressive !” 

“ Have a care, Mary,” said Alice, laughing, “how 
you lavish your admiration on this handsome stran- 
ger, or you may find out you have a heart, young as 
you are.” 

“Never fear for me,” answered Mary; “he is 
altogether too grave and dignified for me, except to 
I should be frightened to 





worship at a distance. 
have him approach me.”’ 
Two or three other girls now dropped in to speak 
of the event, which was one of no ordinary magni- 
tude in their little community, where the quiet cur- 
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rent of affairs was seldom broken. Some of these 
had caught a glimpse of him, and it was decided 
that so elegant a gentleman had never before fa- 
vored their secluded village with his presence. 

Mrs. R was very strict in her discipline, 
rarely allowing the pupils under her charge to at- 
tend the little social parties among the people of the 
village, and almost the only gentlemen they ever 
saw, except an occasional lecturer or clergyman who 
visited them, were the students of a school for young 
men, a little way from the village, where they occa- 
sionally went to hear the declamations of the young 
gentlemen who composed the school, which civility 
was returned by their coming on composition days 
to listen to the “intense poetry and flowing prose” 
of the young ladies. 

But, though many of these young men possessed 
talent, and afterwards became distinguished, the 
greater part of them had come from the country, in 
their rough homespun garb, to stay at school till 
the avails of a winter’s teaching or a summer’s work 
on a farm were exhausted. 

And how could the romantic imaginations of those 
young ladies see future statesmen and heroes in 
these rough, sunburnt sons of toil? And it was no 
wonder an excitement was produced in their little 
community by the advent of a gentleman so hand- 
some and prepossessing in appearance as this stran- 
ger was reported to be. 

Mary, who had left the room, soon came tripping 
in again to announce that Mrs. R—— had invited 
Mr. Stearns, the lecturer, to dine at the seminary 
the next day. She had also learned that he was a 
former acquaintance of Mr. Eastman, their clergy- 
man, who said he was the son of a wealthy Southern 
planter, highly educated, and possessing much mo- 
ral worth. He was travelling for pleasure and im- 
provement, and occasionally addressed the pupils 
of schools on some subject connected with their 
welfare. 

“Now you will go down to dinner to-morrow, 
won’t you, dear Alice ?” said Mary, coaxingly. “Do 
now, there’s a dear, good girl. Now don’t say no, 
and speak of your haggard looks; you will never 
get well if you mope yourself up here. To be sure, 
you are a little thin and sallow, but you look well 
enough now, when you have your hair fixed this 
way,” she said, drawing it down over her temples, 
“ Don’t she, Eveline ?” appealing to a young lady 
who was present. 
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“ She certainly has no need to seclude herself on 
account of her ill looks,” she answered; “ though 
she is somewhat changed. ButI suppose the weak- 
ness and low spirits incident to her disease lead her 
to prefer retirement.” 

“But she must go this time,” persisted Mary, 
kissing the cheek of Alice, who promised her, if she 
felt well enough on the morrow, she would surely 
do se. Thus assured, she ran away again, after 
promising to come up in the evening and read to 
Alice a while, and on the morrow to help her dress. 

Accordingly, the next day Mary came in due sea- 
son to assist her friend to dress for dinner; and when 
Alice told her that she had been trying to rally 
purposely because she had wished to gratify her by 
appearing at table, but that she felt so languid it 
would be very unpleasant for her to make the ex- 
ertion, Mary looked disappointed, but said: “If 
you will only be well enough to go to the lecture 
on to-morrow evening, I will be content.” She then 
left the room, but soon appeared again with a tray, 
filled with a portion of the nice things prepared for 
dinner, and then skipped away to be in time to take 
her place at table, lest she should get a tardy mark. 

The hum of conversation below stairs came to the 
ears of Alice as she took her solitary dinner, and she 
regretted that she could not share with them “ the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul.” During the 
afternoon she went down and took a turn in the 
garden, and she felt much refreshed by the pure 
air and the quiet she had enjoyed through the day 
with the reading of an interesting book; and when 
Mary came up a little while before their usual tea 
hour, she exclaimed, joyfully, on looking at her— 

“ Oh, how much better you look! Now you will 
go out this evening, won’t you ?” 

“I think I will, Mary,” she answered, smiling ; 
“for I really do feel almost well this evening, and 
your kindness has had much influence in bringing 
this about.” 

“Oh, say nothing of that,” said Mary; “it’s all 
selfishness, I assure you. I do it for the gratifica- 
tion it affords me.” 

“I know it gives you pleasure to bestow kind- 
ness,” said Alice, “so I will give you room for far- 
ther exercise of it by bringing up my supper, and, 
after partaking of it, I will prepare to go out.” 

“T will do so gladly,” said Mary. “And you 
don’t know how happy you make me by asking me 
to do anything for you. I love to feel that I can 
oblige you; and then you flatter me by asking fa- 
vors, as it seems to imply that you do not think I 
will consider it a task to do what you wish.” 

She went down, and soon returned with the tea; 
and, after Alice had finished her supper, and Mary 
had gone to take the tray down stairs, as it was a 
cool evening in September, and she bad not been 
accustomed to going out of late, Alice brought from 
her closet a black velvet dress that had been con- 
siderably worn, and a coarse straw bonnet that she 
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sometimes wore in her evening walks, with the 
intention of wearing them. When Mary returned, 
she said, “ Come now, I am going to dress you, and 
see how well I can make you look.” Then, the 
dress lying on the bed catching her eye, she ex- 
claimed, “ But I hope you don’t intend to wear that 
old velvet dress, that looks as if it was made for your 
grandmother; and this dowdy-looking old straw 
bonnet; and all the other girls are going to look 
their prettiest, and the evening is quite warm and 
mild ?” 

“But, you know, Mary,” Alice said, “I am an 
invalid, and must dress to protect myself from the 
night air, and this dress is high and close about the 
neck ; besides, these will best befit my hollow, hag- 
gard looks, and make them less conspicuous.” 

Miss Sedley, a young lady whose room joined 
that of Alice, now came in, and, on being appealed 
to, gave it as her opinion thet the dress was alto- 
gether proper under the circumstances. 

Alice observed that she was herself dressed with 
an elaborateness entirely unsuited to the occasion ; 
and Mary remarked, after she had left the room, 
that “she looked as if she thought herself extreme- 
ly fascinating, and her large, dark eyes seemed to 
have acquired an additional circumference. But, 
with all her fine white and red, and dark, sparkling 
eyes, she never,” she said, “looked beautiful to 
her, though some persons considered her so.” But 
she was reconciled to the idea of Alice wearing the 
despised dress, after a peep at the toilet of Miss 
Sedley, who, she had no doubt, had arrayed herself 
with a view to the conquest of the strange gentle- 
man; but he must be extremely vulnerable, she 
thought, to be pierced by a shaft from her eyes, 
which, though they described a vast area, she aver- 
red had not a ray of soul in them. 

Alice thought the lecturer the most graceful and 
eloquent speaker to whom she had ever listened. 
Beautiful sentiments, clothed in eloquent language, 
flowed from his lips; his voice was rich and musical, 
and his gestures graceful and appropriate. The 
subject of his lecture, “ the attainment of moral ex- 
collence,” possessed in itself peculiar interest for 
Alice. She listened with rapt attention, forgetful 
of herself and all around. 

The sleep of Alice that night was like a waking 
dream, in which the magic play of the soul-lit fea- 
tures on which she had gazed was ever before her, 
and the music tones to which she had listened still 
lingered on her ear. 

During noon recess on the following day, two or 
three girls came to the room of Alice, and, with 
countenances full of mystery and importance, they 
said “ the strangest thing had happened ; the most 
romantic thing in the world.” 

“ What is it ?” inquired Alice. 

“ Well, you must know,” answered Emily Birley, 
a young lady of considerable talent, but a little re- 
marked for singularity, “ that this strange gentle- 
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man, who has so excited our admiration, is a little 
eccentric withal ; and I rather rejoice at this, as the 
epithet has sometimes been applied to myself.” 

“T see nothing very strange in that,” said Alice, 
smiling, “unless it be the coincidence that two such 
remarkably talented and eccentric persons should 
meet in so narrow a compass. But seriously, Emily,” 
she continued, “ I think those persons usually styled 
eccentric or singular are very little understood. 
Sometimes they earn this epithet by possessing 
higher qualities than those about taem, and are 
therefore not appreciated. Though their peculiari- 
ties differ from those of people in general, to a right 
view they would often appear less absurd and in- 
consistent.” 

“ Much obliged for your complimentary exposi- 
tion of the matter,” said Miss Birley, “not alto- 
gether disinterested though, I fear. I think I have 
heard you dubbed singular, at least when you have 
dared to be yourself. But singularity is a milder 
form of eccentricity, considered rather harmless, 
only as it might lead to the alarming crisis to which 
I have arrived. However, we will discuss this mat- 
ter at another time. I will go on now with what I 
was going to tell you. You must know that this 
Mr. Stearns—I wish he had another name; it does 
not befit him at all—is a little romantic, and vision- 
ary, and eccentric, and all these things, or at least 
he has incurred these appellations, which people, 
you say, often bestow very liberally upon those who, 
chancing to differ a little from themselves, they 
therefore do not understand; so says Dr. Eastman, 
and he knows him; but he says, also, that he pos- 
sesses high moral worth and intelligence.” 

“We would not be inclined to dispute that,” said 
Alice ; “but please come to the point at which you 
were aiming, if there really is any, you rattlebrained 
girl.” 

“ There, rattlebrained,” said Emily, with an air 
of mock injury ; “I have thought you were in the 
conspiracy against me. But, to ‘come to the point,’ 
as you say, with regard to this much admired gen- 
tleman, it is said that he has actually become smit- 
ten with some member of our school; for this, too, 
we have the authority of his reverend friend, who 
held a conference with Mrs. R this morning; 
and it all came out through little Ella, who chanced 
to be in the room, who whispered it to another little 
girl, who told it to a larger one, and so on, you 
know. Mrs. R forgot about ‘ little pitchers. 

“Come, Emily,” said Alice, entreatingly, “ please 
don’t be so tedious. I am anxious to hear about 
this ‘ romantic affair,’ as you term it.” 

“Oh, you need not by any means fancy he was 
wounded by shafts from your eyes, that you must 
turn all sorts of colors,” said Emily, laughing. “He 
was enthralled by a pair of eyes, ‘large, dark, and 
the most expressive he ever saw.’ He cannot far- 
ther identify the fortunate lady possessing them, or 
tell whether she was white, black, or brown, so 
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charmed was he with her eyes. It has been unani 
mously decided,” continued Emily, “that the lady 
of the eyes can be no other than Miss Sedley, your 
next door neighbor. I remember remarking my- 
self last night, before we set off, that they looked 
larger than usual, if possible, and almost seemed to 
emit sparks of fire. No member of this school has 
eyes which, for size and depth of shade, can com- 
pare with hers. Though, to be sure, they are not 
such eyes as would captivate me; but that tastes 
differ is well known.” 

“You say, Emily,” spoke up Mary, somewhat 
scornfully, “that the decision was unanimous in 
favor of Miss Sedley. Iam sure you did not have 
my vote for such an absurdity.” 

“ Absurdity!” echoed Miss Birley, turning to- 
wards her with a comic expression. “ No absurdity 
at all, my dear; plain as the nose on your face, or 
Miss Sedley’s eyes. But, bless me, perhaps we 
overlooked your claims. Most assuredly, your eyes 
are very black, and they certainly bear a pretty 
large proportion to your little pale face, with the 
exception of the feature to which I alluded. No 
offence, I hope; a goodly endowment in this re- 
spect is said to indicate a corresponding share of 
talent.” 

“ You need not run on in that way, Miss Birley,” 
said Mary ; “ you know well enough I did not mean 
any such thing. But you are such an absurd girl.” 

“ Absurd, am I ?” said Miss Birley, with the same 
half serious, half comic expression. “ Well, never 
mind” 

“T think,” said Mary, interrupting her with some 
show of indignation, “ that the idea that any gentle- 
man, possessing the intellect of Mr. Stearns, should 
be taken with such eyes as those of Miss Sedley, is 
altogether absurd. They are large and dark, to be 
sure, and they glitter; but their light is an unamia- 
ble one, and we all know they indicate her charac- 
ter truly.” 

“Yes, my little one,” said Miss Birley, shaking 
her head with mock gravity; “though Miss Sed- 
ley’s eyes certainly shine a good deal in this 
‘naughty world,’ it is not altogether with the mild 
lustre of a ‘good deed.’ But know you not that 
men of genius often have the most seemingly strange 
fancies with regard to women? Sometimes lavish- 
ing all the wealth of their high souls on those every 
way their inferiors, but whom their imaginations 
invest with every angelic charm. Then fancy often 
colors objects in its own rich hues. Happy for them 
if this rainbow garment fancy spun were never 
blown aside by the actualities of everyday inter- 
course revealing the deformity beneath.” 

“T can conceive,” said Miss Wentworth, “ that a 
vivid imagination could endow with whatever quali- 
ties pleases it those in whom no prominent traits of 
character are visible to break the illusion or prevent 
it. It would be easy to endow in this way one of 
those women of whom the poet speaks, who possess 
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‘no character at all,’ and can, therefore, the more 
easily be invested with one by the imagination, 
But Miss Sedley possesses disagreeable prominences 
of character, which must be observable at the first 
glance.” 

“ Ah, girls,” said Alice, smiling feebly, “ it is all 
envy because Miss Sedley was the chosen one, in- 
stead of one of you.” 

“ But,” said Mary, “I do not believe yet that she 
has interested him.” And she astonished them all 
by adding, “I should much sooner think of Ally 
here.” 

The girls were much amused at this, and, as they 
looked at her hollow gray eyes, more lustreless than 
usual from her want of rest the night before, and 
the reaction of the excitement, some of them laughed 
outright. As Alice raised her eyes to the mirror 
behind the table at which she sat, and saw their 
dim reflection there, a smile, half merry, half regret- 
fal, crossed her face; and, if for a moment the 
thought had entered her mind that she might be the 
favored Cinderella, this glance was sufficient to dis- 
pel it. 

“ The partiality of Mary,” she said, “ would work 
the transformation in me which you have said is 
sometimes effected by imagination.” 

“ And clothe your twilight eyes with the glory of 
midnight, stars and all,” said Miss Birley. “ Love 
has worked greater wonders than that ere now. But 
I must say, and you know I am not disposed to 
flatter, that, if your eyes have not the midnight hue 
of Miss Sedley’s, and your cheek is not so ‘rose 
touched,’ which touch, in her case, is indeed some- 
times suggestive of the rouge pot, you are much 
more lovable; and it is scarcely a wonder that Mary 
should imagine that every one must think so.” 

The girls now left the room to discuss the matter 
elsewhere. After they had gone, Alice drew Mary 
towards her, and, kissing her, she said—- 

“ You naughty girl, how could you think of sug- 
And I was afraid, 


’ 


gesting anything so ridiculous ! 
too, that the girls might suspect me of the vanity 
of supposing that it might be true. They will have 
a good laugh over it at my expense, I have no 
doubt.” 

“ ¢ Let those laugh that win ;’ and it will be none 
of them in this instance, I am quite sure,” said 
Mary. 

“But do not, dear Mary, I entreat you,” said 
Alice, “ persist in the absurdity of supposing it 
could be me, even when no one else is present. I 
feel there cannot be the slightest ground for such a 
supposition, and it distresses me, I hardly know 
why.” 

“ Well, I will let it drop, if it makes you feel un- 
pleasant, for it will not alter the case one way or 


the other; but remember, as old Mrs. Watkins says, 
But you should see Miss Sed- 
ley to-day, and the airs she gives herself; it is 
I own I should not be sorry to 
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‘I have my reasons.’ 


really ludicrous. 
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see her mortified a little; she is the most disagree- 
able girl in school, and is universally considered so.” 

“T know she does not appear particularly ami- 
able, nor would seem to be attractive to those who 
are acquainted with her; but we are apt to view 
people by tne qualities we know them to possess. 
She may appear differently to a stranger. And our 
estimate of her, too,” Alice continued, “‘ mav be a 
little affected by prejudice. You know, on her first 
arrival, she was represented to us in no amiable 
light by Miss Morley, between whom and herself I 
believe some rivalry existed. Besides, we have 
heard that she has a harsh stepmother, which may 
have contributed to sour her temper, and we should 
make allowances for her on that account. She may 
not be really so unamiable as she appears to us.” 

“You are always disposed to be so charitable,” 
said Mary; “ but it would take a larger mantle of 
charity than J possess to hide from view all her dis- 
agreeable qualities.” 

Towards evening, Miss Birley called again at the 
room of Alice. 

“The plot thickens,” she said. “ Dr. Eastman 
has told Mr. Stearns—that odious name again; I 
wonder if he is not Frederic, or Augustus, or Ro- 
dolphus, or something of the kind, that better befits 
him ? 


it seems to impart to him a sort of Stern-ness and 


Every time I associate this name with him 


rigidity unlike the grace that characterizes him. 
You need not laugh; I cannot help these fancies, if 
But let this pass, or you will 
I was 


fancies they are. 
scold me again for not coming to the point. 
going to say it had come out through little Ella, 
whose ‘ big ears’ have been put in requisition again, 
that Dr. Eastman, after his conference with Mrs. 
R 
lady who had attracted his preference on the even- 
He also told him 
that she was a young lady of unexceptionable cha- 





this morning, informed Mr. Stearns that the 
ing previous was Miss Sedley. 


racter and good family; and, in the course of con- 
versation, alluding to her having been rescued from 
the wreck of a steamer a few months since, when 
she was returning to school, it came out that Mr. 
Stearns had saved a lady at the same time, and 
in a similar manner, and there was no doubt it 
was Miss Sedley, as he had left her at a cottage on 
the shore, as she was left; but, in the hurry and 
peril of the moment, neither had noticed the fea- 
Now he had accidentally moet 
her again, and unknowing she was the same, had 
lost his heart to her at once. 
come to pass,” Miss Birley said, “ without our spe- 


tures of the other. 
Could such things 


cial wonder ?” 

How she wished she had the gift of genius! she 
But she had al- 
was to give 


would write a romance about it. 
most forgotten to say that Mrs. R 
a small party that evening, as she sometimes did, 
and this gentleman, with his reverend friend and 
niece, and a few more persons from the village, had 
been invited. 
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When she had left the room, Mary said— 

“ Surely, dear Alice, you will go down to the par- 
lor this evening, will you not ?” 

Alice said it would give her much pleasure to do 
so, not only to gratify Mary, but she had a desire to 
go on her own account. 

The evening came at last, though many anxious 
expectants thought it tardy, and the “ boarders” 
assembled in the little parlor. Miss Sedley was 
looking unusually animated, her cheeks glowed with 
the excitement of her feelings, and her eyes, as 
Mary remarked, scintillated with light. Alice could 
not help thinking, when she looked at her as she 
sat partially in the shade, that she was a very beau- 
tiful piece of flesh and blood, and, though she might 
lack the investment of a soul, it was not difficult to 
conceive that a romantic fancy could easily, from its 
own fulness, supply this deficiency. 

Not long after the pupils had assembled in the 
parlor, the gentleman who occupied al! thoughts 
arrived, accompanied by Dr. Eastman. The seat 
to which he was shown was near where Miss Sedley 
sat, and she was among the first ladies to whom he 
was introduced. It was apparent that she was a 
good deal fluttered when he entered the room, and 
He 
engaged easily in conversation with her and others 
who sat near; but a sort of stiffness seemed to per- 
vade the little assembly, an air of expectancy, as 
though they were awaiting the opening of a play. 
Alice sat on the corner of a sofa, at the opposite 
side of the room, and was turning over some prints 
that lay on a table near. By the address of Mrs. 
R—— and some others, conversation soon became 
general, and the reserve that had prevailed was 
banished, 

It was not long before Mr. Stearns was standing 
with Mrs. R at the table containing the prints, 
and she gave him an introduction to Alice. After 
they had examined the engravings, and criticized 
them, and chatted a little upon the subjects to which 
they led, he took a seat on the sofa beside Alice. 
After pursuing the conversation that had engaged 
them a little farther, he said— 

“Twas made aware to-day, Miss Sedley, that I 
had met you before, though it was at a time of so 
much agitation it is not strange that I did not re- 
cognize you again when I saw you last evening.” 

Alice looked at him a moment with a bewildered 
expression, before his meaning was clear to her 
mind. When it became so, she said— 

“You mistake me, sir, for another person; the 
young lady by the window opposite is doubtless the 
Our names have a similar 


her agitation increased when he addressed her. 





one to whom you refer. 
sound,” 

He glanced from one to the other a moment in 
perplexity— 

“T did not,” he then said, “ hear distinctly the 
name of the lady on my introduction to her. Allow 
me to inquire if your name is not Sedloy ?” 
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“My name is Leslie,” Alice answered; “ the 
name of the young lady in blue is Sedley.” 

“TI may be mistaken in the name,” he said, after 
&@ moment’s pavse; “but you are the person I had 
reason to suppose I had rescued from the wreck of 
a steamer some months since.” And he briefly 
narrated some of the circumstances. 

“No, it was Miss Sedley; or, at least, she was 
saved at the same time, and in the manner you 
speak of.” 

He looked perplexed again; and, after a pause 
of a moment, just as he was about to say something 
farther, Mrs. R ,» who had been called from the 
room, entered it again, and coming up to Alice, she 
told her there was a gentleman in the opposite par- 
lor who desired to see her. Alice saw that the 
countenance of Mrs. R looked grave and trou- 
bled, and an undefinable fear seized her as, hastily 
bidding Mr. Stearns a good-evening, she followed 
her from the room. When they entered the hall, 
Mrs. R said to her— 

“ My dear, do not be alarmed; the person who 
wishes to see you is a messenger sent by your uncle, 
who is ill, though not seriously so at present, and 
wishes you to return to him immediately. I grieve 
to part with you, my dear,” she said, putting her 
arm affectionately about her waist; “ but it must 
be so.” 

On entering the parlor, Alice found awaiting her 
a cousin that resided with her unclz, who was his 
guardian as well as her own, as she had been an 
orphan since childhood, and also lived with this 
uncle, a wealthy bachelor, and been to him as a 
daughter. 

“Ah, James,” she said, giving him her hand, “ I 
am glad to see you, but grieved at the tidings you 
bring. How long has our dear uncle been ill ?” 

“ He has not been well as usual for several weeks, 
but has been confined to his room only two or three 
days. He seemed somewhat depressed in spirits for 
some time previous to that, and to miss your society 
very much, and would sometimes say if you were 
there to read to him and soothe him to sleep, as you 
used to do, he thought he would soon be well again. 
He has a cough that is sometimes quite troublesome, 
and his physician has advised a journey to a south- 
ern climate, as soon as his strength will permit.” 

“ My poor uncle !” exclaimed Alice, while her eyes 
filled with tears. “ How impatient I am to go to 
him! Can we not set off to-night ?” 

“That would hardly be expedient,” replied her 
cousin. “The horses need rest, and we would not 
reach there much sooner by doing so.” 

Mrs. R—— thought, too, it would not be safe for 
her pupil’s health to travel at night; and she told 
her she had best go to her room and get her things 
in readiness, and then retire to rest, and promised 
to send Mary to assist her. 

Alice went accordingly, and Mrs. R remained 
conversing a little while longer with Mr. Chilson, 
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the cousin of Alice. Her quick perception had de- 
tected that he regarded her with something more 
than a cousin’s interest. But her woman’s intuition 
told her, also, that he was unsuited by the structure 
of his mind to make her gentle Alice happy. Mrs. 
R had a spice of romance in her composition, 
and it was apparent to her at once that Mr. Stearns 
looked upon the interesting countenance of Alice 
with no ordinary admiration. She felt, too, that 
they were fitted for each other, and doubly regretted 
this unlucky interruption of their first acquaintance, 
fearing the dreams in which she had been indulging 
for Alice would be dispelled. 

Mary soon joined Alice in her room, half laugh- 
ing, half crying. She could scarcely be reconciled 
to this sudden departure, and expressed her deter- 
mination to go to her own home as soon as possible, 
as she could not endure to stay after her dear Alice 
was gone. 

“ But,” she said, brightening, and with an arch 
expression, “ what think you now of the power of 
Miss Sedley’s eyes to charm? No doubt Mr. 
Stearns was telling you how much he was smitten 
with her,” she added, mischievously, “as he seemed 





to whisper you very closely.” 

“There is some mistake,” said Alice, very de- 
uurely. “ He took me for Miss Sedley.” 

“ Took you for Miss Sedley! How was that?” 

Alice repeated the conversation that had taken 
place between them. 

“ There !” cried Mary, clapping her hands, “ did 
I not say so? Took you for Miss Sedley, indeed! 
I observed last night, at the lecture, the admiration 
with which he fixed his expressive eyez on you; and 
I saw, too, that you looked very lovely, much more 
so than Miss Sedley, who sat just behind you, and 
with whom I compared you at the time. And do 
you not know that when you are animated, and by 
candlelight, your eyes look black? And they are 
large enough at any time.” 

Alice smiled, but did not look altogether con- 
vineed. 

Early on the following morning, she took leave 
of her schoolfellows, and went forth from that re- 
treat where so many happy hours had been spent. 
Mrs. R and Mary, and some of her more inti- 
mate companions, accompanied her down the walk 





to the gate, where the carriage was waiting; and, 
when they had taken their final adieus, she drew her 
veil over her face to conceal her tears, and stepped 
into the carriage. Just as they were setting off, she 
removed it again, and put her head from the win- 
dow to take another look at scenes she had loved so 
well, for something seemed to whisper she would 
never return to them, when she saw, on the oppo- 
site side of the street, Stearns taking a morning 


stroll. He bowed gracefully as he saw her, she 


nodded her head in return, and the next moment 
they were rolling rapidly away. 
Mr. Benton, the uncle of Alice, grew better after 














her arrival, and he decided to spend some months 
in travelling, and to take Alice with him; for he felt 
much concern when he saw her pale and altered 
looks, and chid her for concealing from him the 
state of her health. Alice had often looked forward 
with pleasant anticipation to the time when, after 
leaving school, she should take a tour with her un- 
cle, which he had promised her; but now there were 
drawbacks to the pleasure which at another time 
this arrangement would have afforded her. The 
fear that she should never see again him whom, 
having so transiently met, had so interested her, 
troubled her thoughts. 
to herself that perhaps he who occupied her every 
thought never gave one to her. But, did he remem- 
ber her with interest and wish to seek her, how 
could he do so, when they were to wander she knew 
not whither? And then she would think that per- 
haps, after all, she was not the one who had inte- 
rested him, or, if she had attracted his attention, it 
was only a passing fancy soon forgotten; and how 
unwise was she to cherish his remembrance thus, 
when it only brought her uneasiness. But, try to 
banish it as she would, his image was ever present 
with her, and often she repeated to herself his name ; 
for she had learned from Mary, who had learned it 
from somebody else, that he bore that of Clarence. 
“Clarence,” she would whisper to herself; and 
then he would seem to be near her, looking with his 
eyes into hers. Those glorious eyes! How the 
remembrance of their glances thrilled her! One 
day she was sitting alone with her uncle. For a 
long time they had not spoken. Her hands were 
busily engaged with her work; but her thoughts 
were far away in a fancied Eden, and in those few 
moments she lived a long life of love. In imagina- 
tion, she had met again the idol she worshipped in 
secret; their acquaintance had ripened into inti- 
macy, and he was ever by her side. She felt his 
warm breath on her cheek, as he whispered words 
of love. He called her sweetly by her name: “ Alice, 
my own Alice!” he murmured. He clasped her 
hand and drew her towards him. “ Clarence,” she 


Sometimes she would say 


” 


spoke softly, in accents of love. 

“Why, Alice, to whom are you speaking ?” ex- 
claimed her uncle, who had been steadfastly regard- 
ing her for the last half hour, himself buried in 
reverie, his thoughts busy with her future, weaving 
bright visions for her, his darling. 

She gave a nervous start. The blood rushed to 
her temples. 

“ Why, uncle,” she exclaimed, involuntarily, “I 
had forgotten you were here.” 

“You had forgotten your own presence in this 
mundane sphere, too, I imagine,” he said, laughing ; 
“for you looked as though you were lapped im Ely- 
sium. I really beg pardon for calling you back. 
Was it some spirit you were invoking? But here 
comes James,” he added, as her cousin entered the 
room, 
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Her embarrassment increased on seeing him; 
and still more when her uncle laughingly repeated 
what had amused him. Alice tried to laugh too; 
but her confusion and distress were evident to her 
cousin. He said, smiling carelessly, he supposed 
she was recalling some romance she had been read- 
ing, and then spoke of some other topic ; but he re- 
garded her closely as he seated himself opposite, 
and she felt his eyes upon her, and was oppressed 
by their scrutiny ; and she almost gasped for breath, 
and compressed her lips tightly, as though fearful 
they would betray again her secret. She knew he 
was jealous of any thought of hers bestowed on an- 
other, and she trembled as though there were guilt 
in her thoughts, and he would fathom them in spite 
of her. 

During all the time allotted to preparations for 
her journey, the current of Alice’s thoughts was the 
same. She knew it was a favorite wish of her uncle 
that she should marry her cousin James; and she 
had been accustomed to look upon this as inevita- 
ble, and had felt no reluctance to do so. He was 
of good person, and unexceptionable in his deport- 
ment, and, associated with him from childhood, she 
was much attached to him. But now she felt that 
she was capable of deeper attachment than she had 
ever felt for him; there were hidden depths in her 
heart that had not before been revealed to her, and, 
with this knowledge, she could not be happy as his 
wife. Her manner towards him became constrained 
and reserved, she shrank from his kiss, and often 
shunned his presence. Her cousin observed the 
change in her manner towards him; he thought of 
the murmured name, and attributed it to the right 
cause, a deeper interest in another, yet where she 
could have met that other, in the seclusion in which 
Mrs. R 
could not conjecture. 


*s pupils were reputed to be kept, he 








Alice and her uncle, after some months spent in 
travelling, at the solicitation of a relative residing 
there, decided to spend the winter in one of the 
southern cities. But new scenes and society had 
not power to drive from the thoughts of Alice the 
image enshrined there, though she strove to banish 
it; for she felt a sentiment of shame in thus suffer- 
ing her thoughts to dwell on one who, perchance, 
had forgotten her. She felt guilty, too, in having a 
secret from her kind uncle, who made her happiness 
his greatest care. She sometimes feared, too, her 
very thoughts would betray her; for often she would 
start and tremble at a passing glance of some stran- 
ger, who bore a resemblance, fancied or real, to him 
who occupied her thoughts. 

Though Mr. Benton had never spoken formally 
to Alice concerning her union with her cousin, she 
had long known it was his desire that it should take 
place. In this way his property could be kept to- 
gether, for it was his intention to divide it equally 


between them. He had witnessed their affection for 
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each other, and never doubted it would be as much 
in accordance with their wishes as his own; and, 
though her cousin had never made to her a formal 
declaration of attachment, she knew this event was 
also expected by him. These thoughts troubled 
her, and she dreaded the arrival of the period when 
an explanation should take place. And this period, 
she had reason to think, from the tenor of her uncle’s 
conversation, was not far distant. Her cousin, too, 
was daily expected to visit them, when, she had no 
doubt, the matter would be brought to an issue. 

He came, and was more kind and affectionate 
than ever; but she avoided being alone with him as 
much as possible. He complained of the coldness 
and indifference with which she treated him; her 
uncle, too, observed it, and in his simplicity attri- 
buted it to maidenly reserve and shyness, shrewdly 
suspecting that it indicated an increase of interest 
in her cousin, rather than a diminution of tender- 
ness, and he laughingly told him so. 

James thought differently. He could not be mis- 
taken, he thought, in the difference in her manner 
towards him, nor its cause. One evening, after the 
coming of her cousin, as Alice was sitting alone with 
her uncle, he broached the matter to her fairly. 
She was prepared for this, and answered firmly, 
though regretfully; but she felt much distressed 
when she saw his look of disappointment. She told 
him her first desire was to comply with his wishes 
in everything; but she felt assured, from the kindness 
he had ever shown her, that he would not require 
her to sacrifice the happiness of her life to this. 

Her happiness was his first care, he said, and he 
had thought by this arrangement most effectually 
to secure it, and he asked the reasons of her objec- 
tion to it. 

Poor Alice! She knew her uncle would not un- 
derstand these, and indeed they assumed a very 
shadowy form to herself, when she looked at them. 
But to ask for a woman’s reasons for preference 
or dislike! She felt that reasons for declining her 
cousin’s heart founded upon a passing glimpse of 
another, whom she fancied she might prefer, would 
seem very futile. She said that though she loved 
her cousin very much as a friend and brother, she 
did not feel towards him that peculiar attachment 
which would make her desire to pass her life with 
him in so close a union. 

Her uncle said he had desired to see them united, 
more particularly as he felt he could not much 
longer be her protector, and he did not wish to leave 
her without a fitting one. 

Alice wept; and he soothed and caressed her, and 
besought her not to be distressed; she should not be 
urged contrary to her wishes; and, though he were 
removed from her, she would be protected by that 
Power whose kindly care is over all who seek him 
Alice saw by the manner of her cousin on the next 
day, and his pale, dejected looks, that her uncle had 
imparted to him her decision, and though she fel* 
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sorrow for the pain it had caused him, she was glad 
it was over. He left them a few days later, and 
their parting was as affectionate as in former days ; 
there seemed a deeper tenderness on the part of 
Alice, caused by pity for the grief she had given 
him. 

When the summer months advanced, Alice and 
her uncle set off for an excursion to the Northern 
Lakes. After visiting various places, they stopped 
at the city of Detroit, where they proposed remain- 
ing for a week. 

The day succeeding their arrival, Mr. Benton be- 
came over-fatigued by walking about the city with 
Alice, and, after their return to the hotel, he was 
taken with bleeding at the lungs. Alice was much 
distressed and alarmed. A physician was summoned, 
and as Alice watched his countenance, as he ex- 
amined and prescribed for her uncle, she feared the 
worst. Though he besought her to take some rest, 
she would not leave his bedside during the night. 
She sadly feared her best, her only friend, was to be 
taken from her. During the day, she lay down and 
tried to sleep, but her thoughts would not permit it, 
and she could no longer keep back her tears, but 
wept in agony of spirit at the prospect of loneliness, 
which she feared was before her. After tossing on 
her bed for a few hours in the vain endeavor to 
sleep, she rose, and, bathing her eyes, that he might 
not see the traces of her tears, she went again to her 
uncle. She found him no better, and when she 
asked the doctor if there was a chance for his re- 
covery, he shook his head dubiously. At the solici- 
tation of her uncle, though she felt no desire to eat, 
Alice, when she was summoned, descended to tea. 
Just as she had seated herself, a gentleman took the 
seat opposite. Raising her eyes involuntarily, she 
encountered those of Stearns. It was indeed he, she 
could not mistake him this time, and looking more 
noble than ever. I am aware that it is exceedingly 
unromantic that two lovers who had been for a long 
time separated, each bearing about the image of 
the other, and the hope and strong desire of seeing 
each other again, should meet in this commonplace 
manner, face to face at a common eating board, the 
odor of gross steaks and vegetables mingling with 
their sighs. But as this is a veritable history, I 
must be faithful to facts. 

Alice was so much agitated on recognizing him, 
that she could scarcely return his salutation. Her 
breast was filled with contending emotions. Hope, 
fear, love, grief for the condition of her uncle, all 
mingled. After tea, Stearns requested a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with Alice, and they met in the 
parlor. She told him the circumstances under which 
she was remaining there, and he expressed his sin- 
cere sympathy. He had observed her agitation on 
meeting him, and was emboldened by it to tell her 
how he had kept her image in his heart, and sought 
her everywhere. And hope sprang up in Alice’s 


darkness, and bright anticipations for the future 
22* 
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would steal in upon her grief for her uncle, some- 
times, for a moment, almost banishing it. Stearns 
was introduced to her uncle by Alice, as one she 
had met during her stay at Mrs. R 
in their conversation together, the fact came out 
that the father of Stearns had been a school-fellow 
and valued friend of Mr. Benton, in his early days, 
and though he had never met him before, he was not 
unacquainted with the noble character of his son. 
And he grasped his hand warmly, and perused his 
face, and saw there his father’s lineaments, and he 
grew animated, and with the remembrance of his 
youthful days, something of their vigor seemed to 
return. His eye grew brighter, and his feeble voice 
seemed to acquire new strength, and hope of his 
recovery was quickened in the breast of Alice. 

Stearns remained, and shared with Alice her kind 
And his attentions were most 
grateful to him. He sought him with his eye 
whenever he was absent, and a smile of pleasure 
lighted up his wan features at his approach. After 
a few days, he grew again more feeble, and his re- 
covery was pronounced hopeless. James had been 
sent for, but was prevented by illness from coming 
to the hedside of his uncle. At his request, the mar- 
riage of Alice and Stearns was celebrated in his 
chamber, and he bestowed on them his dying bless- 
ing. 

After the last rites were performed for her de- 
ceased relative, Stearns took his young bride to a 
splendid home in the South, where he resided with 
his mother. And here she was soon gladdened by 
a visit from Mary, who made the house bright with 
her glad joyousness, and her sympathy with the 
happiness of her friend. 

Some months after her establishment in her new 
home, in a letter which Alice received from James, 
he told her that he had met with a young lady who 
had won his warmest affection, and whom he hoped 
soon to have the pleasure of introducing to her as 
his wife. A few weeks later, he apprised them of 
the time of his coming, and Alice and her husband 
went to the depot to meet them. When they step- 
ped from the cars, and the bride removed her veil, 
what was the surprise of Alice, on recognizing her 
old school-fellow, Miss Sedley ?—for James had not 
acquainted her with the name of his wife. 

Alice perceived, during their stay, that her cousin 
was sincerely devoted to his young wife, and it gave 
her pleasure. Indeed, she seemed much more amia- 
ble and lovable than formerly, and she hoped the 
love she evidently bore her husband might work a 
salutary change in her character. 

James never tired of expatiating to Alice, when 
they were alone, upon the charms and accomplish- 
ments of his bride, and his love for her, and he told 
her one day, laughingly, that she had been in the 
right when she declined his hand, as their attachment 
for each other had been altogether of too brotherlike 
and sisterlike a nature for matrimony. 





’s school, and, 


offices for her uncle. 








PURSES, 


BY MEB. 


In these days of knitting and crochet, when so 
many of our fair readers are employing their inge- 
nuity in the fabrication and adornment of this ap- 
pendage, when all the intricacies of which purse- 
silk and twist are capable, all the various devices 
into which gold and silver embroidery, and admix- 
tures of metalline beads, can be wrought, have been 
woven by hook and mesh into their several surfaces 
—when even the modest porte-monnaie has grown 
into a gemmed and painted trinket—a page or two 
upon the general history of our subject may not 
prove uninteresting. 

The appearance of this appendage, wherever we 
find it, is indicative of a certain advance in riches, 
commerce, and the arts; it is an appurtenance of 
civilization only, a consequence on the invention of 
coining. 

The Jews of old received and made their pay- 
ments of gold and silver by weight. There is no 
mention of coined money throughout the whole of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, neither does Homer in his 
poems once refer to it; but the “ Parian Chronicle” 
ascribes the imvention to the Aiginetans under 
Pheidon, king of Argos, 895 years before Christ, 
and the best numismatic authorities place the coins 
of Lydia next in antiquity to those of Aigina, and 
after them the early Darics of the Persian kings. 

In all probability, therefore, the Greeks and Per- 
sians were the first inventors of the purse; a con- 
venience which became requisite as soon as portable 
money came into circulation. From the former 
people, in all likelihood, the Romans borrowed the 
art of mintage; but as silver money was not coined 
at Rome till about 269 B. C., and as the size and 
weight of the brass medals rendered them too heavy 
for such a receptacle, it is a fair inference to suppose 
that the use of the purse in the imperial city came 
into vogue about the same time. 

After the subjugation of Judea by the Romans, 
the purse is frequently alluded to in the writings of 
the Evangelists. 

In China, where it is prominently displayed, it 
was probably employed for the small shells and 
pieces of tortoise-shell, as well as the paper money 
which preceded the use of coin. 

“ Purses,” says Sir George Staunton, “are the 
ribbons of the Chinese monarch, which he distri- 
butes as rewards of merit among his subjects; but 
the gift of his own purse is esteemed a mark of per- 
sonal favor, according to the ideas of eastern nations, 
among whom anything worn by the person of the 
sovereign is prized beyond all other gifts.” 
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The imperial purse is of plain yellow silk, with 
the figure of the five-clawed dragon and some Tar- 
tar characters embroidered upon it; those worn by 
persons of condition are also of silk ornamented with 
embroidery ; but the poorer classes wear them of 
leather. 

At the court of the Grand Seignior, the purse ap- 
pears to have been of as much, or more, importance 
than that of the “Father of his people’—for the 
gift was not simply honorary, or confined to the cu- 
rious net or bag in which money is deposited, but 
consisted of a present of five hundred crowns; it 
being customary “for that monarch to keep his 
treasures divided into bags or purses with such sums 
in them,” for the benefit of his courtiers, and those 
whom he thought it politic to reward. 

In India, where the slightest weight is an incon- 
venience, the purse of a grandee is borne by an 
attendant—a state ceremony which formerly apper- 
tained to royalty in Europe. 

Although Dr. Borlase and other writers on this 
subject have shown that gold and silver coins were 
used by the Ancient Britons soon after the invasion 
of the Romans, no trace of the purse is found an- 
terior to the Saxon dynasty ; but in the costumes of 
the Anglo-Saxons, it is seen suspended from the 
girdles of both sexes, under the gracious name of 
“ Aulmoniére,” a receptacle for alms, not merely an 
invention for the preservation of money. 

From the ladies’ dress of this period we seldom 
find this appendage absent, for charity appears to 
have been a virtue highly esteemed by our early 
ancestors, and regarded as an especial attribute of 
women ; hence the origin of the phrase, which to 
the present day distinguishes by courtesy females 
of condition amongst us. Lady literally signifying, 
in the Anglo-Saxon language, a giver of bread ; the 
distributing of which, and bestowing money on the 
poor, were considered, with a beautiful propriety, 
at once the duty and privilege of our sex. 

Under this phase of its existence, the purse ex- 
hibits a far less mercenary character than it has 
done at any subsequent period of its history ; but the 
simplicity which in its pity hung an open purse be- 
neath its breast, and walked abroad to scatter its 
capital of benevolence in tangible coin to the poor 
and needy, could not but soon (with the increase of 
population) exhaust—if not itself—its resources, and, 
accordingly, the augmentation of monasteries (the 
hospitals of their times for the relief of the suffering 
and indigent) gradually rendered private charity, 
thus dispensed, less necessary, and the “ Aulmo- 
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niére” in its original capacity, became the append- 
age of the priests; under whose auspices, however, 
it was used rather as a repository for the alms they 
collected, than for the purpose of promiscuously dis- 
pensing them. 

Whatever might have been the original material 
of the ecclesiastical purse, priests wore them in the 
Middle Ages, and, indeed, until the time of Henry 
VIIL., they were made of velvet, garnished with 
tassels of gold thread, while the framework and 
clasps were either of metal, gilt, or silver, and were 
inscribed with moral and religious sentences. 

In the mean time, the increase of luxury gave 
greater value to the secular purse, while its conspi- 
cuous position (for it continued until late in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and even subsequently, to be 
worn at the side) made it as much the subject of 
ornament as of utility. 

Those worn by ladies were especially beautified 
with embroidery. For this purpose threads of gold 
and silver, the most brilliantly-colored silks, and 
even precious stones were employed ; as on that of 
the “lovely Maid of Ascalon,” described in the ver- 
sified romance of “ Morte Arthur,”* and which was 
richly embroidered with gold and jewels; and, as 
we are told, it contained a letter, complaining of 
the inflexibility of the famous “ Sir Launcelot du 
Lac,” for whom she died, and whose eulogy is so 
beautifully given in Malory’s prose compilation, and 
so exquisitely paraphrased in Leigh Hunt’s “ Story 
of Rimini,” in Giovanni's praise of his dead brother, 
we have a pretty good notion of its capacity, for the 
epistles of those days were not written on Queen’s 
size note-paper. 

In fact, these pendent purses very much resembled 
in size and shape the reticule so generally worn by 
ladies a quarter of a century since, and even later; 
nay, they may sometimes still be seen, giving a sort 
of data to the period when the wearer ceased to be 
driven to and fro by the fluctuating waves of fash- 
ion, sensible of having found a useful article, re- 
solved to keep it. 

Such, then, were the appendages (a little modi- 
fied) which made an absolute part of a lady’s dress 
in the sixteenth century, and, together with her 
gilt knives and pin-case,-were suspended from her 
girdle, which was frequently made of gold, set 
with pearls, and in its simplest form finished with 
amber or coral clasps. 

Those of our readers who visited, in 1850, tho 
works of ancient medizval art, at the rooms of the 
“Society of Arts,” may remember to have seen 
amongst the textile fabrics some purses of the time 
of Henry VIIL., remarkable as specimens of em- 
broidery, and as illustrations of the fashion of our 
subject up to this point of its history. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, however, it underwent 





* A composition of the fifteenth century, never printed, 
but which exists in MS. in the Harleian Library. 
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considerable changes—and though pendent purses 
of leather, cloth, silk, and velvet continued to be 
worn, knitted ones had come into use, and others 
in the simple guise of a bag appear to have been 
popular even at court. 

The purses of red, blue, and green silk, which we 
meet with in Nicholl’s list of New Year’s Gifts to the 
Queen, were not knitted, but we find others of silk 
and gold mentioned that were. 

From the evidence afforded in this list, purses 
were not presented empty in those days, though it 
is curious to read the contents of many of them, in 
connection with the great personage to whom they 
were offered ; unless indeed Her Majesty received 
them in the spirit of the Scotch axiom, that “every 
mickle makes a muckle.” Imagine the Countess 
of Pembroke contributing “ fifteen new Angells” to 
the privy-purse in “a cherry bag of crymsen satten,” 
and Lady Butler “six pounds in a little white 
purse,” and these are taken from a number of simi- 
lar presentations merely to show the alterations in 
their fashion. 

Nor were these pecuniary gifts confined to the 
ladies and nobles of the court; we find the Mayor 
of Kingston-on-Thames presenting a well-filled purse 
to Her Majesty on one occasion of her passing 
through it; and in her second progress through Lon- 
don, 1558-9, we read that “at the upper ende of 
Cheape, there, by appointment, the right worshipfal 
maister Ranulph Cholmely, recorder of the citie, 
presented to the Queen’s Majestie a purse of crymsen 
satten richly wrought with gold, wherein the citie 
gave unto the Queen’s Majestie a thousand marks 
in gold, as maister recorder did declare briefly to 
the Queen.” Such marks of her subjects’ loyalty 
Her Majesty seems never to have been weary of 
receiving. 

The varieties we have mentioned prove this pe- 
riod to have been one of transition in the shape and 
material of the purse, as it undoubtedly was in the 
mode of wearing it—some continuing to suspend it 
at the girdle, and others adopting the new fashion, 
and depositing it in the shape of a bag in the pocket. 
It was with this latter mode that the phrase “to 
draw your purse-strings” came into vogue, the mouth 
of the pendent purse being secured, as we before ob- 
served, with clasps of metal. 

Shakspeare, who makes many allusions to our sub- 
ject, affords us abundant evidence that the occupa- 
tion of the cut-purse, which, according to Falstaff’s 
showing, required only “a short knife and a throng,” 
was rapidly conforming to the more delicate opera- 
tions of the pickpocket. 

In the first scene and act of the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” where Slender complains to the knight 
that either Pistol, Nym, or Bardolph has robbed 
him at a tavern, the phrase changes from “ cut- 


purse” to “pick-purse.” And Autolycus, in the 


“Winter’s Tale,” congratulates himself on his suc- 
cess in both crafts, at the rustic feast, and talks of 
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having “picked and cut most of their festival 
purses.” 

In the very early part of Elizabeth’s reign, we 
find the following note in Stowe’s “ Chronicle,” 
March 8th, 1559-60. “ Eleven persons, malefactors, 
rode to hanging—seven men and four women; one 
of these men, a priest, was for cutting a purse where- 
in were 3s., but he was burnt in the hand before, 
or else the ‘ Book’ would, have saved him.” And 
Hentzner, writing in the same reign, tells “that 
being at a show at Bartholomew’s fair, one of their 
company, Tobias Solander, Doctor of Physic, had his 
pocket picked of his purse.” Yet long after this, 
traces of the pendent purse are discovered ; and in 
the museum at Canterbury, visitors are shown a 
large, flat leather one, with clasps of steel or iron, 
which is said (with what truth, we must leave) to 
have belonged to Oliver Cromwell. It is certainly 
strong, and plain, and ugly enough to have satisfied 
the most Puritan principles; taste would be alto- 
gether a matter apart in connection with such an 
affair. 

The most ancient form of this branch of our sub- 
ject extant is the sporran of the Highlanders—a 
modification of the ancient Aulmoniére, which was 
originally formed of leather, without, however, the 
savage adornment of the hair. 

This reference to Scotland reminds us of the purse 
mysteriously dropped by a dog at the feet of John 
Craig, the Scottish Dominican reformer, when flying 
from the terrors of the Inquisition, and nearly ex- 
hausted with fatigue and want, in the by-ways be- 





AN OLD MAID’S 


BY £. H. 


An old maid sat by her quiet fireside watching 
the embers die away. Her soft, fair hair was braided 
smoothly on her pale brow, and her small, white 
hands were folded on her lap. There were no glad 
voices of children there, no little figures dancing 
about, and no small, happy faces looking up into 
hers with love written in them. Ah! no; she was 
all alone, with none to speak to her words of love, 
none to welcome her after her long absence, none 
to see that she was comfortably resting after her 
long journey. Strangers were about her, strangers 
alone performed any little office for her that for 
others is done by loving hands. 

Poor old maid! She thinks on those who, were 
they here now, would make her so happy; she re- 
members how her sister would have cared for her; 
but she is married now and surrounded by her chil- 
dren. Does she think of the one at home? She 
thinks of him who was kinder than a sister; who, 
when he went from his country, left her with that 














tween Bologna and Milan. We recollect, too, an 
episode in the life of Robert Bruce, with which our 
subject is nearly connected, namely, his escape from 
the hands of Edward the First, who, having been 
informed by the traitor Comyn of his design to throw 
off the usurped dominion of the English on the first 
favorable opportunity, had set spies to watch his pro- 
ceedings, intending to take him and his two brothers, 
who were in Scotland, into custody at the same 
time ; but a nobleman of the court, Bruce’s intimate 
friend, being apprised of his danger, and having 
no means of conversing with him, fell on an expe- 
dient to give him warning it was time to make his 
escape, and sent him, by his servant, a pair of gilt 
spurs and a purse of gold,* leaving it to the saga- 
city of Bruce to discover the meaning of the present. 

We might mention other anecdotes to this ac- 
count of the purse; but we shall only add, for the 
benefit of our curious readers, that a purse nearly 
eighteen hundred years old, that of the wife of Mar- 
cus Arrius Diomedes, which was found in her hand, 
near her husband’s villa, Suburbana, at Pompeii, 
is preserved in the Museum at Naples; and that 
several others in the hands of females who had 
shared the same fate, and remained lava-buried for 
considerably more than a thousand years, have re- 
visited the earth again, to prove to us that purses 
of gold-net were used by the ladies of ancient Mag- 
na Grecia, and that, in all probability, they wore 
them then, as it is the fashion with us in the pre- 
sent day—in the hand. 
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sister. She thinks how happy she might have been 
were she the wife of him she loved, but he found his 
rest in the deep, dark sea. She remembers the 
words of kindness and love he often spoke to her, 
the sweet flowers he used to bring her, the long 
tales he told her of his distant home, where he was 
soon to take her, as his best beloved of all on earth 
—his wife! 

He went, and days and weeks went by and she 
heard not from him. Ah! weary watching for the 
tidings that never came. Twenty long years since 
he left her for that long, long journey, and yet she 
mourns him. She goes through her daily duties 
faithfully, she is beloved by all who know her, but 
all who love her do not love her best, and it is that 
she pines so for. 

The quiet room grows darker; shadows steal 
around; no sound is heard but the soft purring of 
the cat as she lies at her mistress’s feet; this she 
does not heed, for she sleeps. She dreams that she 
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is standing in the vine-covered porch of her old 
home waiting for him; she plucks some of the bright 
flowers growing there, and places them in her hair; 
she is very young now, and her step is light and 
joyous. She listens to the soft murmur of the river, 
and the singing of the birds, and wishes he would 
come. Again she runs to the garden gate, that she 
may see him sooner; again she seems to enter the 
parlor, to be sure that all is in readiness. The books 
they are reading there, the music they sing together 
on the piano or near the harp, the little table set for 
two, and the fruit and cake arranged most gracefully. 
Presently she hears his cheerful voice calling for 
her; again she seems to see his dark eyes gazing 
fondly on her; she seems to hear his voice as he tells 
of his success in some new work, for he is an author. 
Or she thinks she hears him reading to her in his 
rich melodious voice, whilst she sits by at her sew- 
ing. She dreams that her dear friend is there, the 
fair young girl whose sympathizing eyes look ten- 
derly at her speaking so much! And then the scene 
changes; she dreams she is in his home, with his 
young brothers and sisters around her; she seems 
to hear them speaking to her and calling her “ sis- 
ter;” and he, too, is standing near her, and she is 
so happy. 

But she is aroused by the voice of her neat little 
housemaid telling her she is wanted. It is an er- 
rand of mercy to the poor and suffering, and, though 
tired, she does not hesitate, so she throws on her 
cloak and departs on her errand of kindness. She 
reaches her own door two hours after, tired and 
drenched, for it rains fast. The lamp has been 
lighted in her parlor; she sees it shining through 
the shutters, and the fire burns brightly; she opens 
the door and looks in; a figure sits at the table 
reading. It ig the sunburnt, manly face of a gentle- 
man in middle life; his once raven locks are slightly 
sprinkled with snow white, his eye has lost none of 
its tenderness, none of its fire. 

The old maid stops in the doorway to gaze at him, 
she holds her breath, and with a short prayer for 
courage, steps forward to speak to him. The stran- 
ger starts up and apologizes for his intrusion, he 
tells her how it rained when he came, how he has 
just arrived on his native shores after a long journey, 
and has still many miles to go. She welcomes him 
with her own touching gentleness, and asks him 
where is the place of his destination ; she starts visi- 
bly at his reply, and says no more until she presses 
him to have some of the supper which has been 
prepared for him. She feels that the stranger gazes 
on her; she sees him approach her; she feels her 
heart beat tremulously, and knows no more. When 


she awakes from the swoon, she sees him standing 
near her, her hand in his; she closes her eyes to be 
sure it is not a dream, and she opens them again 
to see him indeed, he that was so long lost to her. 
She hears that same well-remembered voice tell 
her how he had never forgotten her, how he has 


suffered from poverty and want, and, through all, 
remembered her; how, when he had again renewed 
his fallen fortune, he had come back to make her 
his wife, She tells him her simple story, of sisters 
and friends married and away, the long, weary 
waiting for news of him, the dreary solitude of her 
life. Ah! there were two hearts lifted up in true 
thankfulness that night, for he that was so long lost 
is found! She is now Ade wife, and no more an old 
maid; living still to do good, she is a blessing not 
only to her husband, but to all who know her. 





Poetry. 








ODES FROM THE GREEK OF ANACREON. 
BY EDW. NEWTON VANSANT. 
I. 


DIAS pepovta TEEN, 
Dirw ve, %. T.A. 


Oh! I love a rosy boy 

Dancing in his youthful joy! 

And I love an aged man 

Rejoicing in his shortened span. 
When in the festive dance he takes a part, 
In locks he’s old, but young in heart. 


II. 
Oirw ryan Atpidac, 
Cirw J's Kad ov, x. 7. A. 


Of Atreus’ sons I fain would sing— 
My lyre to praise of Cadmus bring; 
But still to softer lays it turns, 

Still with songs of love it burns 

Its trembling chords I string again, 
Again essay the epic strain; 

To Hercules I raise the song, 

And of his labors sing the throng. 

But vain are all my efforts—vain ; 

My lyre rejects the warlike strain. 
Farewell! ye heroes, then farewell! 
Your deeds more favored bards shall tell ; 
Love, love alone shall be my theme, 
With songs of love my lyre shall teem. 


There is a very elegant and spirited Latin translation of 
the above beautiful little ode, from the pen of Er_Laarpus 
Lustnvs, a scholar of the sixteenth century. As the pro- 
ductions of this author are extremely rare, we subjoin it 
for the benefit of the curious :— 


“DE LYRA. 


Volo sonare A tridas, 
Volo sonare Cadmum ; 
Sed Barbitus mihi unum 
Nervis refert amorem. 
Immuto fila nuper, 
Testudinemgue totam; 
Et Herculis Labores 
Jam canto: sed lyra ista 
Contra sonat mi amores: 
Heroes ergo posthac 
Nobis valete: solos 

Lyra heec refert amores.” 
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Its kindling beams still brighter glow 
Beyond the bound of earthly strife, 
Until, in one united, flow 
Our hearts’ deep streams of love and life? 








THE ESTRANGED. 
BY B. HATHAWAY. 


We meet—but yet we do not meet, 
And smile, perchance—yet do not smile; 
For, oh! how is each thought replete 
With darkened memories the while! 
Of fatal bour, when ruthless pride 
Rude plucked away the flowers divine, 
Whose fragrant garland sweetly tied 
Thy trusting spirit unto mine. 


So will I trust, nor longer mourn 
Affliction’s buds, though early sear; 
Our footsteps hasten to the bourn 
Where none may weep estrangement’s tear ; 
Where dwell the true, secure and high ; 
Where stricken love has never been: 
There shall reknit the severed tie— 
There spirit greet its spirit-kin. 
For thou didst love e’en as the heart 
That trembles in this bosom chill; 
Thou too must turn, though far apart, 
All vainly to one image still ; 
Unto one altar, where was shrined 
Too much of bliss for thee and me; 
Mow are we waked from dreams, to find 
How vain our deepest dreamings be! 


THE RIDE IN THE CART. 
BY MOTTE HALL 


Let them talk of the bliss of a chariot, 
With four horses prancing before, 

With a liveried coachman to drive it, 
And a lackey to open the door; 

The soft yielding down of its cushions 
May ease and epvjoyment impart; 

But, for fun and for frolic, there ’s nothing 
Like a rough, wholesome ride in the cart. 


And now the paths our weary feet 

Are tracing lie full far apart ; 
While fail the dearest smiles we meet 

To soothe the aching, wayward heart; 
For, oh! we never more may know 

Life’s morning dream, so early passed ; 
Nor feel again the bosom glow 

That should have charmed us to the last! 


Mem’ry carries me back to that morning 
When, hooded and shawled for a ride, 
We entered the cart (with a donkey), 
And an escort to walk by our side; j 
How funny to see the fair driver, 
When coaxing the creature to go, 
With “Get up, sweet donkey, good fellow, 
You ’ll carry us safely, I know.” 


But yet thy manly brow alone 

Seems lighted with divinest thought; 
And more than others’ is the tone 

Thy lips do breathe with music fraught; 
And still I cherish, though in vain, 

Their latest softly murmured sigh, 
And turn me, in my deep’ning pain, 

For day from out thy starry eye. 


Through the solemn old woods we slow wandered, 
Lined thick with its sentinel trees, 
And heard the low musical breathings 
Of leaves played upon by the breeze: 
We grew sad as we heard that sweet music, 
A shade seemed to fall on the heart, 
And we truly became sentimental 
Whilst riding about in the cart. ‘ 


The freshness of Love's rosy morn— 
Its quiet hours of summer-calm— 
Its glory-promise, beauty-born— 
Its nectar dews of spirit balm— 
When hope, high orb of heavenly light, 
Hung smiling through the livelong day 
O’er scenes Elysian, Eden-bright, é 
Have these forever passed away ? $ 
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Tell me not pleasure dwells in the ball-room, 
Where vanity stalks in its pride, 
Where deceit and contempt, like twin sisters 


} Companioned, are seen side by side; 
When Faith, that is to Truth ellied, 5 Where the bodice of silver and satin 
Undimmed by doubt, was ever near, é Conceals the deep rankling dart, 


Where bright eyes, like jewels, are flashing, 
But no eye sees the grief-shaded heart. 


To still the fevered pulse of pride, 

And stay all thought of coming fear; 
When forth the springs of feeling gushed, 

In chainless torrent, full and free; 
While all the far empyrean flushed 

With beams of brighter days to be: 


Tell me not in the proud halls of fashion 
That gayety only is found, 
That the polka ’s the summit of pleasure, 
And there ’s bliss in the waltz’s go round; 
I would freely give up the enjoyment 
The waltz or quadrille can impart, 
For a bright, sunny heaven above me, 
And a ride through the woods in a cart. 
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Has Love a mortal life alone, 
Too strangely fair so soon to fail? 
A voice to swell one rapture tone, 
Then only wake in sorrow’s wail? 
A prophesy of pain-release— 
Of blessing, never to be blessed? 
The promise of a calm and peace, 
Whose giving is alone uNREsT? 


When they talk of the bliss of a chariot, 
With four horses prancing before, 

I will think of that quiet old donkey, 
Whose pace, though so slow, was so sure; 
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Or may its living tendrils twine, { When they talk of the downy silk cushions, 
F’en in the night-time all unseen? 2 That such happiness seem to impart, 
Its cheering sun still quenchless shine, ‘ Remembrance will point to the morning 


Though darkling clouds do intervene? ; When we took a rough ride in the cart. 
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TO MY ADOPTED CHILD. 


SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY MRS. A. WHILE CA- 


RESSING HER LITTLE FAVORITE, JULY 14, 1852. 
BY FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


My beautiful! my beautiful 
How dear art thou to me? 
Amid the precious joys of life 
Can aught compare with thee? 
They tell me, sweet, thou never yet 
A mother’s love hast known: 
Thy prattling tongue denies the tale, 
My beautiful! my own! 


E’en now, while by those circling arms 
Thou ’rt on my bosom prest, 
Let that confiding smile of thine 
And Nature tell the rest! 
There is no truth in Action, love, 
In Feeling’s tender tone, 
If J no mother’s love possess, 
My beautiful! my own! 


Those sunny braids of flaxen hair 
That on thy brow recline 

In bands more firm than twisted steel, 
Have made thee surely mine! 

Who could resist that witching glance 
From out thy dark eye thrown? 

Come to my heart, my darling child, 
My beautiful! my own! 


Ay! nestle closely there, sweet babe! 
Upon my throbbing heart. 

May Heaven defend my precious one 
From life’s all fevered smart! 

Glad would I be to lay me down 
In the dark grave alone, 

Would it but shield thee from its strife, 
My beautiful! my own! 


A nobler couch might well be thine, 
But softer could not be; 

A fairer hand might wrap thee up, 
But not so tenderly. 

There might be brandishments as sweet, 
And cares more lavish shown, 

But none more pure than mine for thee, 
My beautiful! my own! 


—- 


SONNET.—THALIA. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


THALIA! muse of mirthful comic song! 

With flute and pipe, in villages of eld, 

Amid wild mountebanks wert thou beheld, 
Since fun and ridicule to thee belong: 

The sportive shepherds love to see thy shows, 
And in low rural scenes oft act their part, 
Which to the gazers much delight impart, 

As human follies they so well disclose. 

But when in lewdness thou wouldst fain be seen, 
The censor virtue, with an eye severe, 

Oft checks the rudeness which would there appear, 
And bids let drop o’er such the curtain-screen. 
Menander, Terence, learnt their art from thee, 
Whose proper use may teach youth modesty. 
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I’VE BEEN GATHERING FLOWERS, 


MOTHER. 
BY H. B. WILDMAN. 


On, I’ve been gathering flowers, mother, 
For Julia’s grave, to-day ; 

Oh, I’ve been wandering down the glen, 
Where once we used to play. 

And there, beside the grape-vine swing, 
Where mountain flocks repose, 

I found this dear soft silken band, 
Twined round a lonely rose 

Oh, mother, ’tis the braid of hair 

Dear little Julia used to wear! 


And farther down the vale, mother, 
Where morning zephyrs rise, 

I found this dear, dear little book, 
These ribbons and these toys; 

And there I found this little doll, 
Within our play-house shed ; 

Its little hood and silken shawl 
Lay on a violet bed. 

Within the book, dear mother, see, 

Here are the words, “Remember me!” 


Now I have plucked the rose, mother, 
The silken band to save, 

And gathered all the summer flowers 
For little Julia’s grave. 

I’ve plucked the daisy from its mould, 
The lily from its lair, 

For such were all the gems, mother, 
Dear sister used to wear. 

Now gently, ’mid the sweet perfume, 

I’m going with them to her tomb. 


FADED FLOWERS. 
BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Tue buds I so fondly had cherished, 

And watched in the sweet month of May— 
The lilac, rose, pink, and the lily, 

My flowers—where, tell me, are they? 
Alas, like the fancies I nourished, 

They ’ve withered and faded away! 


The lilac first smiled into beauty; 

How dearly I prized the sweet boon! 
The rose superseded the lilac, 

And yielded its fragrance in June; 
The lily, ah, beautiful fair one! 

Like a dew-drop, it vanished as soon. 


The pink, like the sun in a shower, 
But gilded the earth with its ray, 

Then soared on the breath of a zephyr, 
As evening passéd away, 

To bloom in a holier bower, 
And put on fresh beauty each day. 


The garden looks bleak now and empty, 
That once was so lovely and gay, 

And the heart of the owner is weary, 
Removing the thorns from the way; 

But the buds that so fondly were cherished, 
Bright flowers in heaven are they. 
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TO A WHITE CHAMPAKA FLOWER IN MY ; 


GARDEN. 


THE FIRST AND ONLY ONE THAT BLOOMED ON THE 
TREE. 


BY MRS. E. LOCK, OF CALCUTTA. 


Long Champa, thou art beautiful, 
And soft thy fragrant breath! 

But ah, alas! how soon wilt thou 
Be claimed by conquering Death! 


Sweet, lovely flower! how passing fair, 
How pure thy snowy hue! 

Soft, like the cloud that floats beneath 
The summer skies of blue. 


And so immaculate thou seem’st, 
Like some sweet heavenly flower 
Dropped from an infant cherub’s band, 
As he looked from his Eden bower. 


How gracefully thou sitt’st amid 
The shining leaves of green! 

Like courtiers round thy throne they bow, 
In reverence to their queen. 


As the pure sentiment of love 
Lies deep in woman’s breast, 

Unto her whole existence gives 
A tinge seen, unconfessed ; 


That, like the sunset cloud, remains 
Till night shut out the scene ; 

So in her heart the undying spark, 
Till death shall intervene. 


Thus in thy bosom, half concealed, 
A golden star there lies; 

Its warmth spreads through thy every vein, 
And mingles with thy sighs. 


May no rude finger dare to snatch 
Thee from thy native tree, 

To tear thy leaves, and o’er the ground 
To strew them wantonly. 

The tempest, passing o’er thy head, 
Will mar thy tender form ; 

Come to my bosom, thou shalt find 
A shelter from the storm. 


Although but as a broken vase, 
This heart of mine so lone, 

It loves the flowers, for they o’er it 
Their loving wreaths have thrown. 


THE PERIWINKLE. 


BY MRS. 
“ And Rousseau, beholding the periwinkle, wept !”’ 


E. J. EAMES. 


‘nov little simple mountain flower uprising to my view, 

A magic power my heart to haunt dwells in thy leaflets blue, 

And I dream of Alpine cliffs and vales where erst thy petals 
grew. 


In sunny France, thy trailing wreaths symbolic still are 
made 

Of olden memories that breathe of hours when Rousseau 
strayed 

(0 Love! what spells thou dost bequeath!) through mount- 
ain, glen, and glade. 
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And from the flexile branches broke your small blue flow- 
ers Olwe More ; 

What mem’ries in his heart ye woke, what visions bright 
of yore! 

And to his yearning spirit spoke of days forever o’er! 


The stoic’s stern eyes filled with tears; again beside him 
stood 
The idol of his early years, in that mountain solitude— 
And a “thousand thoughts of ali things dear” stole on his 
- musing mood! 


Yea, a magic talisman wert thou, to wake the slumb’ring 
past, 

Though the frost of age was on his brow, and time had 
wellnigh cast 

Oblivion’s moss o’er memory’s bough, since here he wan- 
dered last! 


A strange reviver of that scene, of long, long years ago— 

Close linked with thee things that had been—loves, hopes, 
all vanished now ; 

Yet living in his memory green, a deathless thing wert 
thou! 


THE PASSIONS. 
BY JOSEPH MERRIPFIELD. 


MEMORY. 
How sweet, how soothing the relief, 
To hearts oppressed with present grief, 
In Memory’s retrospect to view 
Those flowery scenes that once we knew! 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Tae cord invisible that binds 
In sympathy two kindred minds; 
Where heart to heart responsive thrills, 
Partaking mutual jeys and ills. 


JEALOUSY. 


Tue keenest shaft that Envy shoote— 
A thought that Candor oft refutes— 
A self-inflicted wound, we feel 

That woman’s smile alone can heal. 


HOPE. 


Tnover memory oft a solace brings, 
Recalling past and pleasant things, 
Still memory’s pleasures ne’er can cope 
With life’s sweet balmy soother—Hopxk. 


LOVE. 
Tr ’mongst the passions of the heart 
Love held not much the greater part, 
What would the other passions be? 
A fleet of ships without a sea! 


REVENGE. 
Tue darkest passion of the heart, 
Where Rage and Hatred claim a part, 
And deaf to Mercy’s pleading voice, 
O’er prostrate Innocence rejoice! 


DESPAIR. 


Tue utmost depths of human woe 

That mortal man can ever know— 

By blighted hopes to madness driven, 
He flies from earth, and forfeits heaven! 











THE 


SEASONS. 








WHAT DOES LIFE MEAN? 
BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 


I asx myself, What does it mean? 
Whene’er I find myself alone 

This busy world, and all things seen, 
Have each a language and a tone. 

“ And what is man, his daily life, 

His round of pleasure or of toil, 

The noise, the bustle, and the strife 
That clatter on this earthly soil?” 


Churches and graveyards everywhere ; 
The one points upward to the sky, 
The other, with white finger, shows 
Where all the human race must lie! 
The ocean billows ceaseless roll, 
The thunder of its wildest roar, 
Both echo back the human soul, 
And life's deep meaning evermore! 


And when I climb the high hill-top, 

To view the pictured landscape fair, 
The silvery stream and cottage dell. 

Life’s deeper meaning shines out there! 
How beautiful to mortal eye 

Is this rich world of light and shade! 
Yet not one leaf we tread upon 

But by a Skilful Hand was made! 


Earth is embroidered o’er and o’er, 
And hung around with living flowers, 
With every shade, and form, and kind, 
That scent and ceil our summer bowers! 
What does it mean? The dark blue sky, 
Spangled with suns and planets there, 
Just to make evening beautiful, 
And twinkle through the mystic air? 


The fountain in the lonely glen, 
Enfolding heaven within its breast, 
Around whose margin sweet wild fowers 
In angel robes are ever drest, 
Has meaning ; and it thrills the soul 
As does the tender, folded leaves, 
Or the blue concave overhead, 
In silvery light the rainbow weaves. 


The waterfall, in depths of green, 

With mossy walls of templed stone, 
Where pearly waters ceaselessly 

Bow down and worship all alone, 
Has too its meaning: it is traced 

On earth, in air, and all we see; 
The golden sun writes it by day, 

The moon reflects it gloriously ! 


I cannot take one step on earth, 

But life’s deep meanings fill my breast ; 
The insect life thet whirl in air, 

The doves that shelter round my nest, 
All thrill me with their meaning +o, 

That tears of love and joy will start, 
And I exclaim, perhaps aloud, 

My God in all, from inmost heart! 


The stillness of the night profound, 
The many voices of the day, 
The opening of the tiniest flower, 
Speak of God’s love and care alway: 
VOL. XLVI.—23 
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What does it mean? Ah, well we know; 
"Tis bannered on the clouds above, 
And in His Holy Word, how plain 
*Tis written there in words of love! 


Life’s meaning, let us learn it well, 
For days are bearing us away 
As a swift stream, whose ceaseless flow 
Bears the frail bark with constant sway! 
Life’s meaning echoes in the soul, 
Like the deep toll of funeral bell ; 
Its wasted hours, with hollow sound, 
Ring in the heart their solemn knell! 


Oh, is not earth a temple, school, 
And we the learners in our stay, 
With models and with drapery hung, 

And long-drawn aisles a flowery way? 
Lessons in mountains, stones, and flowers, 
In running brooks, and boundless sea, 
And the Great Teacher, oh, our God, 
In life’s full meaning, only thee! 


THE SEASONS. 


BY IONE. 


Tue changing seasons, as they pass o’er earth, 
Rearing bloom, brightness, beauty, and decay, 
The Winter's chill, the Summer’s festive mirth, 
The Autumn’s sadness, and Spring’s verdure gay; 
These all are imaged in the inner world, 
In the mind’s unknown depths their shadows lie, 
Asa clear lake, by careless breeze uncurled, 
Reflects the changes of the varying sky. 


Hope is the Spring-time of the soul, when life 
Wakes into beauty, blossoms scent the air, 
And give the promise of a season rife 
With Nature’s choicest bounties rich and rare. 
Joy is the Summer, when the hone fulfilled, 
Gladfens the mind, and bids ali care depart, 
Beams in the eye, and, with rich pleasure thrilled, 
f£unshine and music overflow the heart. 
Memory is Autumn, shedding softened light 
O’er the dear scenes of other happy years, 
Robing e’en sadness in a vesture bright, 
And decking mirth with half regretful tears. 
Sorrow is Winter, when the flowers die, 
The leaves are scattered by the wind’s rude breath, 
And white and pure the fallen snow-flakes lie 
O’er field and valley, like the robe of death. 
It may be that some tender floweret hides, 
In its warm covert, ‘neath the mantling snow ; 
Thine eye perchance some straying sunbeam guiles 
To look on high, from these drear realms below ; 
Thus sorrow keeps some germ of future good, 
To bloom in beauty at some happier day ; 
Thus light from heaven, in thy gloomy mood, 
Sheds o’er thy spirit its inspiring ray. 
And as the sunshine melts the Winter’s snow, 
So hope’s bright rays revive the drooping heart ; 
As Spring’s young buds in fresher beauty glow, 
So joy awakes, and grief and care depart. 
And if not here the Winter’s chains are riven, 
There is a land where they will melt away— 
Perpetual Spring and Summer dwell in heaven, 
And Autumn’s brightness freed from its decay. 
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THE TALL WAVING GRASS OF THE 
PRAIRIES IS SEEN. 


BY AN EXILE. 








Tue tall waving grass of the prairies is seen, ' 

In the sunshine of summer, in emerald green ; 

And I love the white laurels with perfume so sweet, 
And the wild honeysuckle that blooms at our feet. 


But far in my own native land is a flower 

That forms a bright carpet to fair maiden’s bower; 
All modest and lowly, unknown to fame, 

My wild English flower—the pDaltsy its name. 


1 love the sweet mocking-bird’s wonderful thrill, 

And the quaint mournful notes of “ poor whippoorwill ;” 
Kut afar in my country, through forest and dale, 

Echo softly the notes of ou? own nightingale. 
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I love the dear friends of this country so free— 

But the friends of my youth are acrosa{the wide sea ; 
And homeless I wander upoa this wide earth, 

To think of my home in the land of my birth. 


Can ye blame me, ye daughters and sons of the West, 
That the land of my birth is the land I love best? 

If so—then come forward and boldly declare 

That above all your countries “Old England” is fair. 


No; cling ye to your country—I will to mine; 
Love ye your prairies and forests of pine; 

I must ever remember the daisy so fair, 

And think on the skylark that soars in the air. 


The land of my recent adoption is bright 

With the gleamings of science, and wielding of might; 
To my heart she is either as sister or brother— 

But England I honor as father or mother. 
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Tars design consists of a double cottage. The 
stairs and entrance lobby occupy the centre of each 
building, having on either side a living-room six- 
teen feet square, with kitchen at the back sixteen 
feet six inches by thirteen feet eight inches, and 
shed and out offices in the yard behind. A pantry 
is provided under the stairs. An oven, boiler, and 
sink can be placed in each kitchen. The style ad- 
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mits of some degree of decoration, and the bay 
window would occasion a little additional expense, 
but much accommodation is gained by it internally, 
and the picturesque effect of the building much im- 
proved. Stone is the material contemplated in this 
design ; but the whole, with the exception of the 
ornaments, could be done in brick work, and the 
expense, by this means, lessened. 











BONNETS FOR AUTOMN. 





Taere have been no openings of millinery as 
yet, our fashionists being still at country places ; 
but, among the more recent styles of dress bonrets, 
we select two that give a general idea of what is to 
come. 

No. 1 is of silk and ribbon, the silk a rich, dark 
fawn color; the ribbon has Vandyked points, edged 
with Marie Louise blue; the crown of the cap form, 


generally known as “half handkerchief.” Broad 
ribbon strings, fawn and blue. 

No, 2 is drawn silk, edged with narrow scalloped 
ribbon the same shade. A ruché, or ruffle of the 
same, five deep, marks the separation of the crown 
from the brim. Broad, flat bow on the crown; 
strings of the same. 
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Fig. 1.—Invalid’s dress cap, composed of lawn or 
muslin flouncing. The crown-piece is round, the 
first row of flouncing edging it; the second is wider 
than either of the others, and separated from the 
borders by graceful knots of pink mantua ribbon. 
Long strings of the same. 

Fig. 2.—Invalid’s eap in a novel style, the half 
handkerchief being made of rose-colored silk, ter- 
minating in broad strings, and edged all around by 
a narrow drawn ribbon the same shade. The frill 
is several rows of Valenciennes or other thread lace, 
set on with a slight fullness, and forming a cape 
below the silk. 
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Fig. 3.—Lace chemisette, the foundation made 
of common wash illusion. A full lace insertion 
runs up the front and around the throat, with a 
ribbon laid beneath it. Border, a frill of broad 
lace, fastened by three careless bows of satin rib- 
bon. 

Fig. 4.—Chemisette and collar suitable for mourn- 
ing. The front-piece is a novelty, and composed 
of narrow Swiss muslin ruffles edged by plain lace, 
the barred appearance being given by narrow tucks. 
Pointed collar to correspond. Fastened by jet studs 
and brooch, 
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Tuts bonnet is suited for the carriage or prome- 
nade. It is composed of pink crape and pink satin 
tibbon, the latter edged with narrow blonde. The 

23* 


ribbon is disposed in longitudinal rows extending 
from the front to the back part of the crown. The 
under-trimming consists of tulle and blonde, with a 
wreath of small pink and white flowers. 
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SCOTCH NEEDLEWORK. 


OR JACKETS. 


\ 


\ 


— 
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Materials.—Scotch cambric, and embroidery cotton No. 
80. 

Trace the design upon the cambric; work the 
leaves and the scrolls in raised satin-stitch. The 
edge in buttonhole-stitch; first making tracings 
with the cotton between the lines. The remaining 
portions are open-work, and merely seamed? closely 
over after the holes are made with a stiletto. 


TRIMMING FOR CHILDREN’S DRAWERS, 





LADY’S RETICULE. 





; 








Materials.—6 yards of gold cord, 1 skein of gold thread, 
No. 1, and 3 skeins of silk of any bright color that may be 
desired—blue, green, or cerise being the most suitable. The 
trimming consists of a handsome tassel, a cord, and two 
small gold balls. 

Tue gold cord here introduced is a Parisian no- 
velty, which is extremely pretty as well as durable, 
and much used for purses, bags, work-baskets, &c. 

It is about the thickness of very fine window- 
blind cord, and very brilliant, though not, of course, 
made of pure gold. The way of using it in crochet 
is to work over it,in the same way as over ordinary 

cord for mats, but instead of taking the stitches 
closely together, and so completely covering the 
cord, they must be far apart, and with very long 
chains to them, so that the gold is the principal 
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DIAGRAMS FOR YOUNG LADY’S JACKET. 
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thing visible, and the silk is comparatively little 
geen. 

Begin by working on the end of the cord and 
closing it into a round, on which work with such an 
increase as will keep the circle perfectly flat, until 
it is large enough to form the bottom of the reticule, 
say four and a half inches in diameter. Now hold 
the cord so as to form the sides, and work on it, 
still in the same straggling manner, until a depth 
of about two and a half inches or more is done. 
Fasten off the gold cord. 

With the silk only do a de stitch in every stitch, 
with one chain between 2d and following rounds. 
De under chain, 1 ch, repeat all round. 

This part must be about as deep as the corded 





piece. For the edging * se on a chain, 5 ch, miss 
3 de and the intervening chain * repeat all round. 

2d row.— * 1 se, 1 de, 3 ste, 1 de, 1 se every 
chain of 5 * all round. 

3d.—With the gold thread, se on every stitch of 
the last round, aad on every sc of the round pre- 
ceding. 

Run in the cords for strings, in the top line of de 
and chain. 

As the reticule is only intended to hold a hand- 
kerchief, it need not be very large. . Worked in the 
same manner, and with the same materials, but not 
exceeding three inches in diameter, it makes a very 
strong and novel purse, for a lady. As it is not 
flat, however, it is not suitable for the pocket. 





DIAGRAMS FOR 








The above engraving showa a young lady’s walking jacket, much in voguo at this season. 
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BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 


FOR EDGINGS, INSERTINGS, OR FLOUNCINGS. 


(See Blue Plate in front of Book) 


Material.—French embroidery cotton, No. 20. 

Tats description of work, now so extremely fash- 
ionable for every description of dress, is usually done 
on fine jaconet muslin ; and, to prepare the pattern, 
either of the following methods may be used: Place 
the muslin over the pattern, taking care to keep it 
even and tight; then, with a fine camel’s hair brush, 
and a solution of indigo or powder blue, mixed with 
gum-water, copy the outline of the pattern, and, to 
continue it, take care, after one length of the design 
is drawn, to place the muslin so that the pattern 
joins correctly. The other method, which is useful 
for thicker material—Take the design, and, with a 
fine penknife or scissors, cut out the black parts of 
the pattern, place it over the material to be used, 
and trace it round the cut out parts as above di- 
rected; pierce the small eyelet-hole with a stiletto. 
When the pattern is prepared, tack the muslin on a 
piece of oil-cloth (green is the best color to work on 
for all descriptions of embroidery) ; run twice round 
the outline of the pattern with the cotton used dou- 





ble, and join the open spaces, cut a small piece out 
of the centre of the rounds and ovals, and, with the 
single cotton, work the edges in overcast stitch— 
the cotton run round, and the edges cut, forming 
the foundation. In the parts between the ovals 
and rounds, when there is only asmall division of 
muslin, the whole should be overcast so as to form 
one bar between the open spaces. Repeat the sam, 
for the ovals which form the scallops round the outer 
edge, the diamonds of twelve ovals, and the rounds 
which form the vandykes. The remainder of the 
pattern is worked in the same manner; but, instead 
of the overcast stitch, the open spaces are to be 
sewn thickly over. A small portion only of the 
pattern should be cut out at a time; and, should 
the design be worked on a fine material, use cotton 
No. 24 or 30. 

The designs we now give are for Edging and 
Inserting. 

The other two patterns on the page are for Em- 


} broidery. 















































A pedestal Sideboard, with carvings at the back 
and in front. There are drawers under the top, and 


® cupboard at each end. There is an open sarco- ; 








phagus-shaped wine-cooler beneath, lined with tin, 
and standing on a plinth. 




















EDITORS’ 


Sour few years ago, a Swedish gentleman visited the Uni- 
tec States, by authority from his governmert, to examine 
the Free School system here and the results of popular edu- 
cation. Mr. Siljestrom—that was his name—devoted him- 
self with commendable energy and impartiality to his task. 
After his return to Sweden, he published the result of his 
researches, and this book* has lately been translated by 
an English lady, Miss Frederica Rowan, and republished 
in London. We have a copy of the English edition before 
us, and really feel obliged to the young lady who has made 
such an important educational work, respecting the United 
States, accessible to her countrymen. In England, they 
have no free national schools, and it is difficult to make 
their educated class comprehend the true and advanced 
state of popular education in our country. This volume 
will do much tocorrect their notions. They will have, in the 
facts and figures set forth by Mr. Siljestrom, data they can- 
not controvert ; and the influence of this principle of uni- 
versal instruction is also made, in some small measure, ap- 
parent. One of the most striking effects of our system of 
education is its influence on women. This Mr. Siljestrom 
observed; and we will give two extracts from his work 
worthy the consideration of all who wish to promote the 
true interests of humanity, which must look to the enlight- 
enment and elevation of the race :-— 


Or tHe EpucaTion OF WOMEN AND ITS BENEFICIAL TENDEN- 
crgs.—Experience has shown that, as regards the education 
of youth, women are not only equal to men, but that, in 
many respects, they are much more qualified for the task ; 
and in America this is so fully received as an axiom, that 
it is not uncommon to fnd the proportion of female teach- 
ers employed in the schools considered as a criterion by 
which to judge of the efficiency of popular education in the 
various States. The facilities for preliminary preparation 
being equal, there is, indeed, no reason why, in point of 
knowledge and of capacity for teaching, women should be 
inferior to men; and in America in particular, where even 
among the lower classes the weaker sex is generally ex- 
empt from hard labor, and where men of all classes are 
mostly engaged in arduous practical pursuits, women are 
in a peculiarly favorable position as regards the acquisition 
of that knowledge and general mental cultivation which are 
obtained from books. 

But supposing the alternative to be only between men 
and women equally ill prepared for the calling of teacher, 
I would in this case, without hesitation, give the preference 
to women. If the art of instruction has made any progress 
of late years, it is undoubtedly chiefly owing to the more 
extended cultivation of the perceptive faculties. Now it is 
generally acknowledged that, in natural quickness of per- 
ception, women have always surpassed men; and it hardly 
admits of a doubt that this, I may almost say intuitive 
power, will in most cases lead the former to adopt more 
effective and quickening methods of teaching than can be 
expected from men, otherwise on a level with them in 
poiut of mental cultivation. 

In addition to this, it cannot be denied that women in 





* “The Educational Institutions of the United States, 
sheir Character and Organization.” 
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general are greatly superior to men as regards conscien- 
tiousness and punctuality, patience and perseverance, equa- 
nimity and order, refi t of 3 and of taste, and 
consequently they are so much the more qualified to 
awaken and maintain that spirit and order which every 
one must desire to see prevail in the schools; and it is re 
markablg to observe how, by means of the domestic spirit 
thus introduced, young women of eighteen or twenty years 
of age are enabled to maintain discipline among a number 
of pupils of both sexes, and some of whom are as old as 
themselves. It is, however, probable that the respect 
which the laws of society in America enjoin towards fe- 
males, in some measure contributes to keep the male pu- 
pils under proper restraint.—M. Sitsestrom, pp. 186-7. 

Woman tHe Best Teacners or tae Youne.—It is incon- 
testable that woman, otherwise in point of education on a 
level with the other sex, far surpasses the latter in refine 
ment of feeling and in nicety of perception, and these 
qualities give her a decided superiority as a teacher of 
childhood. With these the American female teachers com- 
bine another no less important quality, namely, a firmness 
of character which is less frequently found among women 
in Europe. The spirit of freedom which reigns in America 
gives even to woman there a superior degree of independ- 
ence and decision, and a greater power of action; and the 
respect, bordering upon submissiveness, with which she is 
treated by the other sex, imparts to her character a lofti- 
ness, I might almost say pride, which cannot but strike 
every stranger, and which renders it easy for her, in ber 
capacity of schoolmistress, to command the necessary de- 
ference. In a word, I have been highly gratified at the 
combination of manly earnestness and womanly gentleness 
which, in most cases, I have met with among the female 
teachers of America, in addition to all the other qualities 
of mind which one loves best to see in a woman.”—M. Su- 
JESTROM, p. 197. 





A Ciass oF Women For Puysicians.—In one of the Nor- 
mal Schools for Female Teachers, in M husetts, Mr. 
Siljestrom remarked that among the pupils, eighty-nine in 
number, twenty-nine were widows. Now this class would 
find it far more beneficial to themselves if, instead of en- 
tering the teacher's office, the greater number should study 
medicine. Female physicians are more needed than school 
teachers. Everywhere the profession is open to them. 
Those who have entered on this noble duty find full em- 
ployment. It is more remunerative than teaching. It is 
equally woman’s field of employment. It has great ad- 
yantages on the score of permanence. A widow, qualify- 
ing herself for a profession, usually does it with the expecta 
tion of a life-long work. Teachers grow out of fashion as 
they grow old; physicians, on the contrary, gain credit 
and reputation from length of practice. Once established 
as an educated physician, a widow would soon become able 
to sustain herself and her children. Moreover, she will be 
in a position of incalculable usefulness, where she may use 
all her woman’s faculties and feelings in the service of 
suffering humanity. Love, honor, and reverence will wait 
her path, and the thanks and blessings of those she re 
lieves and saves will fill her own heart with thankfulness 
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to God for bestowing on her the nature nearest allied to 
the angels, whose offiee is to watch over and help the suffer- 
ing and the weak. 

Two Mepica CoLLeces* In PaILADELPHIA are open for wo- 
men. The Trustees and Faculty of both these institutions 
have resolved that no student offering herself, if well pre- 
pared and recommended, shall be denied admission, even 
though she may not be able to pay her tuition bills. So 
come, all is ready, and prepare for a life of usefulness and 
great honor to her who fulfils the duties of this noble pur- 
suit for our sex. 

Noronzety is one thing, and true glory is quite another 
thing. Many persons have become notoriouss around 
whose lives no true glory or dignity has appeared; and 
many men and women have been honorable in the highest 
sense who have lived unknown to fame and unheard of 
beyond a narrow boundary. 

The world’s estimate of glory is a false one. It attaches 
too much importance to physical force, to noisy pomp, to 
the glitter and show of conquest, and gives too little honor 
to the silent but majestic movements of moral heroes and 
heroines. 

Tue Coronation Carriage or France.—Our readers will 
find, among our illustrations this month, an engraving of 
this celebrated coach—not so wonderful in the representa- 
tion, not so different from the carriages in which we plain 
republicans ride, as it would appear, could we see the 
reality of its curious workmanship and gorgeous decora- 
tions. Within that carriage, surrounded with all the 
magnificence that enthroned power loves to gather as 
emblematical of imperial and royal greatness, sucessively 
sat Napoleon, Louis X VIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe, 
as they passed to the scene of,coronation. In that carriage 
Louis Napoleon passed to bis bridal, and should his coro- 
nation day arrive, he and his fair young wife will enter that 
coach as the vestibule to the crown. 

The engraving lay before us when the President of the 
United States passed through Philadelphia on his way to 
the opening of the Crystal Palace in New York. Filled with 
the thoughts it had called up, the spectacle that then 
passed our window impressed us as such a scene had never 
done before. The Chief Magistrate of millions of Freemen, 
plainly clad and distinguished from the throng around 
him only by his uncovered head, rode, on horseback, 
modestly through the streets, at the solicitation of his 
fellow-citizens, that the people might see him. No jealous 
guard surrounded him, no gendarmes lined the way to 
overawe the spectators; but women and little children 
stood smiling on the sidewalks as unfearing as though a 
father or brother were passing by. The bayonets that 
glittered in the cortége were in the hands that volunteered 
this service to the man they had elected to their country’s 
highest honors. The long line of carriages that followed 
held the highest dignitaries of the city, who all came of 
their own free will, and at their own cost. No man, in all 
that multitude, was there, save for his own pleasure; nor 
had he, to whom all these unbought honors and cheers 
were given, power and command over any of the arrange- 
ments or actors. The rights of every man in that crowd 
were equal to his own! 

Turning our eyes from the pictured emblem of absolute 
power this coronation carriage is intended to convey, to 
the scene without, as the lofty simplicity of the spontaneous 





* The Penn Medical College opens September 5th. The 
Pennsylvania Female Medical College opens October Ist. 




















tribute filled our heart with joy and hope and pride, in our 
blessed Republican institutions, we could not but exclaim 
—*This is loftier than the pomp of a coronation; the true 
sublime is only made by moral power.” 

THANKsorvine Dar ror 1853.--The last Thursday in No- 
vember falls, this year, on the 24th. Will not the Govern- 
ors of each and all the States and Territories, carry out, 
this year, the great idea of a National Thanksgiving, all 
appointing the same day? This has been nearly accom 
plished for the last three years. What a glorious spectacle 
will be presented by this Brotherhood of rejoicing! Twenty 
six millions of people at one Feast! Let the Day be the 
last Thursday in November ! 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Articles accepted: “Our Willie,” 
“A few Homely Words,” “The Flowering Locust Tree,” 
“ Faded Flowers,” “The Dying Actress,” “One Angel More,” 
“ The Spanish Sailor to his Mistress,” “To Laura,” “ Be not 
thine a voiceless Heart,” “The Love Spell,” “ The Elixir of 
Life,” “A Leaf from the Life of an Old Maid.” 

The following are not suited for our work. Some are out 
of season—that from California is too late; other pieces, 
though good, are not appropriate. We trust those who 
send communications are willing to abide the decision of 
the Editors. We shall be as favorable as possible, consistent 
with the plan of our work, and the taste of our readers. 
These are declined: “ Waverly Bygones,” “ Farewell Song 
to California,” “ Flowers in the Field,” “Sad Memories,” 
“Joy,” “The Belmonts,” “To my Horse,” “Sunset—a 
picture,” “True Happiness,” “The Prison Missionary,” 
“The Dying Saint.” 





OUR TREASURY. 
WHAT IS THE AIM OF FEMALE EDUCATION? 
BY REV. THOMAS W. HIGGINSON. 


Ir is obvious that tuition in sehools is a mere preliminary 
to the vocation of life; and every system must be judged 
by its connection as a whole. Now, the great defect of our 
plan of schooling for girls appears to be this: that it recog- 
nizes for them no object in existence except matrimony. 
This will be comparatively harmless, if we assume that 
every woman is to be married at twenty; but as this is the 
experience of only a small minority, there would seem to 
be a deficiency in the arrangement. And in view of the 
probable fact, that at this moment full one-third of the 
women in Massachusetts are either unmarried or childless, 
there certainly appears to be a flaw from the outset in our 
educational plans. 

The schooling of boys is prospective; what a source of 
mental and moral stimulus is indicated by that one word! 
All acquired faculties are to be brought to bear upon some 
definite end. The high school prepares for the academy; 
the academy for college; college for the professional school, 
perhaps; and all for some vocation where “ knowledge is 
power.” Nay, who has not seen some indolent young man, 
who, after wasting all the opportunities of hie earlier ca- 
reer, was yet galvanized into industry by the professional 
school, because the final pressure of an immediate aim was 
then applied? 

But what adequate aim has the tuition of girls? To fit 
them to be wives and mothers? But so has the boy the 
probable destiny of becoming a father; the father has com- 
monly more supervision of at least the intellectual training 
of the children than the mother; and yet the young man 
has the prospect of this sacred responsibility to rouse him, 
and all the incentives, likewise, of professional and public 
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duty. And if this accumulation of motives so often fails 
to act upon the boy, how can we expect that one alone will 
be sufficient for his sister? 

To illustrate the manner in which this becomes apparent 
to an intelligent practical instructor, I quote the testimony 
of Mr. Smythe, of Oswego, N. Y.,in a Teacher’s Convention 
a year or more ago:— 

“Mr. Smythe spoke from practical experience, having 
taught a large school of both girls and boys, and he had 
observed that, up to s certain point, their capacities or their 
progress was about equal. Perhaps the girls even showed 
more aptitude; but at that point they flagged, and there 
was ap ptible diff thenceforward. He had asked 
one young Jady the reason of this, and she explained it 
thus: ‘The boys are going into college; they have ail 
before them; but we have nothing more to do—we are 
going “nowhere.”’ There was, he thought, an equality 
of talent in girls and boys; and if the former failed to 
evince it on any point, the failure arose from a want of 
stimulus. They had no aim in society worthy to inspire 
them.” 

cannot deny the truth of this. I have too often been 
asked. almost with tears, by young and well-taught girls, 
to suggest to them some employment that should fill the 
demands of heart and intellect: something to absorb their 
time and thoughts. A pupil in a School of Design once 
told me that in her opinion the majority of the scholars 
sought the occupation, not as a means of support, nor to 
gratify an artistic taste, but solely for the sake of an inte- 
resting employment. And in seeing the imperfect attempts 
to invent such employments, and the results, good in their 
way, but so wholly inadequate, I have almost sighed, with 
these discontented ones, over the one-sided benevolence of 
society; and felt that to give “education,” without giving 
an object, was but to strengthen the wings of a caged bird. 





RENOVATION. 
BY MISS BREMER. 


Catm and strong soul! much may be done by a human 
being with a pure will and amid a quiet life. But with 
certain deeper changes in that inner life, and for many a 
stormy soul, an outward change is almost a necessary 
means of an inward renovation. There is a power in old 
places, habits, impressions, connections, as dangerously 
fascinating as intoxicating liquors; as crippling as heavy 
fetters, from which no one can free himself—but by flight. 
But far removed from them, with a new earth beneath our 
feet, with new stars above our head, new objects around 
us, new impressions, new thoughts have birth, and it is 
much easier for the soul to exert and raise itself. These 
outward removals are remedies in the hand of Providence 
for men. They do not supply the good desire, but they 
support it. 








Literarn Notices. 





Booxs sy Mar.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 


From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE LEPER, AND OTHER POEMS. By Mrs. Rebekah 
Hyneman. The author of this volume, having adopted 
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the ancient faith of Jerusalem, evinces in most of her 
poems, as is very natural, a peculiar fond and respect 
for the old Scriptural characters, and also a sincere devo- 
tion to the religious principles and sentiments of the 
chosen people of Israel. Rendered enthusiastic by her con- 
ceptions of the purity and sublimity of the past, she be- 
comes hopeful and prophetic of the future, and thus, with 
the full license of the poet, which but few, however, know 
how to apply with greater advantage, she clothes her re 
flections upon Biblical subjects, and her conceptions of al! 
that yet remains to be fulfilled in regard to the destiny of 
the “chosen people,” in an array of forcible and poetic lan- 
guage which we seldom have the pleasure to peruse. 

JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKE, and other Sketches of 
Character, including William Wirt. Together with Tales of 
Real Life. By ¥. W. Thomas, author of “Clinton Brad- 
shaw,” ete. Many of these sketches were presented to the 
public some years ago, having been written and published 
at the time at which many of the incidents to which they 
relate actually occurred. They have therefore all the merit 
of truth to recommend them, and all the force of history to 
claim the approval and the confidence of the reader. 

From Lipprncort, Grampo, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE BRITISH CABINET IN 1853. This is a volume of 
Biographical and Historical Sketches of the Members of the 
present Government of England. The American reader 
will be particularly interested in the “chequered careers” 
of those who form what has been termed the coalition 
ministry, and perhaps not a little surprised at the great 
ease and facility with which nearly all of them have at one 
time or other changed, or rather deserted their principles 
for the sake of popularity and office. Yet they are all great 
and honorable and high-minded men, in the opinion of 
their biographers, at least. 

POEMS. By Meditatus. This is a neat volume of me- 
lancholy blank verse, inculcating pure and holy senti- 
ments, and the practice of high moral and religious duties. 

THE PRO-SLAVERY ARGUMENT, as maintained by the 
most Distinguished Writers of the Southern States. Contain- 
ing the several essays on the subject, of Chancellor Harper, 
Governor Hammond, Dr. Simms, and Professor Dew. The 
essays comprehended in this volume will probably be found 
to embrace the strongest arguments that have ever been 
presented by writers of acknowledged ability and judgment, 
in defence of the Southern side of the slave question. It 
would seem, therefore, but fair and honorable that those 
arguments should be examined in that spirit of political 
justice, and with al) the candor and charitable forbearance 
which should distinguish Americans in all their sectional 
controversies, and especially of such as involve the discus- 
sion and settlement of important questions of State rights 
and individual interests. 

THE WIGWAM AND THECABIN;; or, Tales of the South. 
By the author of the “ Yemassee,” “ Katharine Walton,” 
ete. First series. This volume presents us with seven 
popular tales, originally written for the annuals, illustra- 
tive of the border history of the South. The author, W. 
Gilmore Simms, assures us of their general truthfulness to 
the actual life of the planter, the squatter, the Indian, and 
the negro, the bold and hardy pioneer, and the vigorous 
yeoman. Such an assurance, however, was scarcely neces- 
sary, as the American reader has long since become fami- 
liar With the literary abilities of our author, and bas 
learned to place the utmost confidence in the correctness 
and impartiality of all his characteristic delineations of his 
countrymen. 

NORMAN MAURICE; or, the Man of the People. An 
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American Drama. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of 
the “ Yemaasee,” etc. Fourth edition, revised and cor 
rected. 


From Joun 8, Tartor, New York, through H.C. Bamp, 
Philadelphia :— 

CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. By the author of “ Musings 
of an Invalid,” “ Fun and Earnest,” “ Fancies of a Whim- 
sical Man,” &c. The contents of this book are divided into 
seven chapters or “Conversations.” They relate to sub- 
jects of the most serious importance to a numerous class 
of doubting inquirers and half-confirmed sceptics, the dis- 
cussion of which, in the earnest diction of the author, glow- 
ing with the charitable sentiments of his pure and lofty 
imagination, will not fail to leave the most agreeable im- 
pressions upon sincere hearts and candid minds. We need 
not say that this volume is from the pen of an author who 
is popular in the right sense of that term—popuiar for his 
successful efforts in blending with amusement and the 
frolics of fancy the richest veins of moral and religious 
feeling. His former works have established his reputation. 
The present is full of bright ideas, high hopes, and strong 
arguments in favor of Christian civilization and progress. 

From Tickwor, Reep, & Frevps, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazan, Philadelphia :— 

THOUGHTS ON THE EDUCATION OFGIKLS. By Mrs. 
Anna C. Lowell. The thoughts and admonitions contained 
in this essay are worthy of the consideration of parents, 
and of those engaged in the education of females. 

From Harper & Brornenrs, New York, through Linpsar & 
BLakiston, Philadelphia :— 

A SECOND BOOK IN LATIN: containing Syntax and 
Reading Lessons in Prose, forming a sufficient Latin Reader. 
With Imitative Exercises and a Vocobulary. By John 
M’Clintock, D. D., late Professor of Ancient Languages in 
Dickinson College. The author says that this volume is 
designed as a complement to the “ First Book in Latin,” 
published some time ago, and hopes that “ the two together 
will be found to constitute a sufficient Grammar, Reader, 
and Exercise-Book for elementary instruction.” 

HOME PICTURES. By Mrs. Mary Andrews Denison. 
This is a handsome volume, the contents of which are from 
the pen of a popular writer, whose amiable qualities, good 
sense, sound discretion, and persuasive morality are great- 
ly to be preferred to the flash, dash, and smash style of 
some of her contemporaries, who have preceded her in the 
collection of their editorials into book form. The readers 
of the “ Boston Olive Branch” will recognize in Mrs. Denni- 
son one of the most sprightly and attractive writers of 
that excellent paper. 

THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. Intended as an Ex- 
ample to Youth. With illustrations. The varied contents 
of this volume have been carefully selected, and in their 
present form are peculiarly adapted to excite the feelings 
of virtuous and honorable emulation in the bosoms of 
young persons. If permitted to apply to this compilation 
the idea of one of our own great countrymen, we would 
say that it teaches the philosophy of true greatness by the 
force o* distinguished examples, and presents for the emu- 
lation of youthful aspirants the highest inducements to 
persevere in an early course of profitable studies. 

THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. A Series of Lectures. By W. M. Thackeray, 
author of “ Esmond,” “ Pendennis,” etc. As may very 
naturally be supposed, the author has added nothing to 
the lives of a certain class of British writers, excepting his 
own opinions, and the coloring which his ready imagina- 
tion has given to particular events and circumstances with 
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which they were connected, and his own critical examina- 
tion and judgment of their literary productions. 

MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, BOSTON. 
By Jacob Abbott. We have frequently noticed these ex- 
cellent publications, which combine amusement with in- 
struction, and, at the same time, greatly assist in establish- 
ing correct moral principles in the hearts of youthful 
readers. 


From De Wirt & Davenport, New York :— 

FATHER GAVAZZIS LECTURES IN NEW YORK. 
Reported in full by T. C. Leland, Phonographer. Also, the 
Life of Father Gavazzi, corrected and authorized by himself. 
Together with Reports of his Addresses in Italian to his Coun- 
trymen in New York. Translated and revised by Mad-me 
Julie de Marguerittes. The American public is already 
familiar with the character and objects of Father Gavazzi's 
lectures. 


From D. Appteton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hzn- 
person & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DON QUIXOTTE DE LA MANCHA. By Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra. A revised translation, based on those of 
Motteux, Jarvis, and Smollett. This is a very superior edi- 
tion of a standard work. 

APPLETON’S NORTHERN AND EASTERN TRAVEL- 
LER’S GUIDE. With new and authentic maps illustrating 
those divisions of the country. Forming, likewise, a com- 
plete guide to the Middle States, Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, the White Mountains, Niagara, and Tren- 
ton Falls, Saratoga and Virginia Springs, &c. With the 
places of fashionable and healthful resort, and full and ac- 
curate descriptions of the principal cities, towns, and vil- 
lages; with distances, fares, &c. [llustrated with nume- 
rous maps and plans of cities, engraved on steel, and seve- 
ral wood-engravings. By W. Williams. This handsome 
volume contains a vast amount of information which will 
be found highly interesting to readers generally, as well as 
to travellers. 

SYLLABAIRE FRANCAIS ET PREMIER LIVRE DE 
LECTURE, d@ usage des éléves de “ Burlington College,” e 
de “ St. Mary's Hall.” Par C. Baquet, Docteur en droit, 
Professeur de Frangais dans les deux Institutions. We 
have received, “ with the respect of the author,” a copy of 
his “ French Spelling Book and First Reader.” Dr. Baquet 
has been a teacher of the French language for the past six 
years in St. Mary’s Hall and Burlington College. His 
work is highly commended by Bishop Doane, who presides 
over that institution. 

From Evans & Brirtan, New York, through Lippry- 
corr, Gramso, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PLEASURE AND PROFIT; or, Lessons on the Lord's 
Prayer. In a Series of Stories. By Mrs. Manners. The 
contents of this pretty little volume are such as may be 
safely trusted and commended. They will not merely 
prove interesting to young readers, but will imperceptibly 
raise their tender minds to the consideration of subjects of 
the utmost importance in their journey through life, and 
upon a right knowledge of which depend all their hopes of 
happiness in a future state of existence. 

We have received from A. D. Bache, Esq., Superintendent 
U. 8. Coast Survey, Washington City, the “ Annual Report 
of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, showing the 
progress of that work during the year ending November, 
1851.” “Also, a volume of “Sketches,” accompanying the 
“Annual Report of the Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey.” These are valuable documents, and 
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are honorable alike to our national character, and to the 
scientific ability and industry of all employed in the ardu- 
cus duties required in making the survey. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Bunce & Brother, New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “ Passion and Principle.” A Domestic 
Novel. By Mrs.Gray. The author of this work is one of 
the most popular writers of the day, and this is admitted 
to be one of her best works. 

From Lippincott, Grembo, & Co., Philadelphia: “The 
Sword and the Distaff; or, Fair, Fat, and Forty.” A Story 
of the South at the close of the Revolution. By the author 
of “ The Partisan,” “ Katharine Walton,” etc. ete. We can 
say nothing of W. Gilmore Simms that will add to his repu- 
tation as a writer, or to his acknowledged worth as a true 
and liberal gentleman of the South. “The Sword and the 
Distaff” will prove a most acceptable volume to those who 
love to contemplate the peculiar characteristics of that 
generation of patriots whose bravery achieved the independ- 
ence of the colonies, and whose wisdom established the 
liberties of the people upon this great continent. We are 
always generous to the romance writers of other coun- 
tries, who send us such works as present us with truthful 
pictures of personal character, and of the manners of past 
generations. Let us at least be just to such of our own 
able writers as labor to preserve the memory and to per- 
petuate the services of our own progenitors. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “Vivian Grey.” By 
B. D’Israeli, M. P. Cheap edition. Three English volumes 
complete in one-—“ The Divorced Wife.” This is one of T. 
8. Arthur's inimitable domestic stories.—* Philip in Search 
of a Wife.” By a Gentleman Butterfly. 

From J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: “The Works of Shakspeare, 
reprinted from the newly-discovered copy of the folio of 
1632, in possession of J. Payne Collier, containing nearly 
twenty thousand Manuscript Corrections; with a History 
of the Stage to the time, an Introduction to each Play, a 
Life of the Poet,” ete. The second, third, and fourth parts 
of this work have been received. No true lover of Shak- 
speare should be without this work.—* Marmaduke Wy- 
vil: an Historical Romance of 1651.” By Henry William 
Herbert, author of the “Cavaliers of England,” etc. etc. 
What can we say for this work more encouraging than to 
state the fact that it has passed through thirteen editions, 
and this is the fourteenth, revised and corrected by the au- 
thor, and printed in the elegant style of one of our popular 
publishers ? 

From W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: “The Florist and Hor- 
ticultural Journal: a Monthly Magazine of Horticulture, 
Agriculture, Botany, Agricultural Chemistry, Entomology,” 
&c. Hi. C. Hanson, Editor. The third, fourth, and fifth 
numbers of the second volume of this valuable publication 
are beautifully illustrated.—Part 6 of the “ Works of Shak- 
speare.” Reprinted, from the newly-discovered copy, by 
Redfield, New York.—“Sharpe’s London Magazine,” for 
July, 1853.—“ The Irish Economist: a Penny Magazine, 
for the Industrious Classes.” No. 67, for July. 

From Hermann J. Meyer, 164 William Street, New York: 
Nos. 1 and 2 of “ Meyer’s Monats-Ilefte.” This is a maga- 
zine of literature, etc., in the German language, handsome- 
ly printed and beautifully illustrated. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “The Old House on the River.” 
By the author of the “ Owl Creek Letters.” There are pro- 


bably some very interesting incidents to be found in and 
about the “Old House on the River,” which the heat of the 
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weather has prevented us from appreciating. When we 
shall feel in a more patient disposition, and better inclined 
for the investigation, we will more carefully examine the 
“Old House,” and endeavor to make a more favorable re- 
port of its location and inhabitants. For the present, it is 
to us somewhat of a mystery. 

From Morgan & Waterhouse, New York: “Landscape 
Views of New England.” Edited by Geo. C. Morgan. This 
is No. 1 of a series of beautiful views, accompanied by 
poetical descriptions, written by authors of acknowledged 
merit. In the present number, there is a view of Beaver 
Brook Mountain, Danbury, Conn., with “ A Rural Sketch,” 
by H. B. Wildman. Also, a view of Lake Neversink, with 
a descriptive poem by J. W. Nichols. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
derson, Philadelphia: “ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Moore.” Edited by Lord John Russell. 
Parts 4and 5. Price 25 cents.—“Edgar Clifton; or, Rizht 
and Wrong.” A Story of School Life. ByC. Adams. This 
book is handsomely illustrated. Its best illustrations, 
however, will be found in the practical lessons of justice 
and morality which it teaches. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia: “ Wild 
Jack; or, the Stolen Child.” A Sketch from Life. To 
gether with other highly interesting stories. By Caroline 
Lee Hentz. This neat volume, the price of which is fifty 
cents, contains twelve of the popular author’s best tales.— 
“Library of Humorous American Works.” With illustra- 
tions by Darley. “The New Orleans Sketch Book.” By 
“Stahl,” author of the “ Portfolio of a Southern Medical 
Student.” With original designs. These sketches from 
real life were made while the author was connected with 
the New Orleans “ Delta.” They are fifty in number, and 
although purporting to belong exclusively to the library of 
humorous works, many of them will prove that the author 
is a man of more than ordinary feeling and true sentiment. 
—* Helen and Arthur; or, Miss Thusa’s Spinning-Wheel.” 
A Novel. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author of “ Marcus 
Warland,” etc. 

From J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va., through E. I. 
Butler & Co., Philadelphia: “Uncle Robin in his Cabin in 
Virginia, and Tom without one in Boston.” The design of 
the author has been to defend the South against the exag- 
gerated accounts of cruelty promulgated in the North. The 
book is as free from the errors of prejudice as any that have 
preceded it, pro or con. 

“The School-Fellow: a Magazine for Boys and Girls.” 
This is a valuable little work for the class of readers to 
whose amusement and instruction it is especially dedicated. 
It is published in New York by Evans & Brittan; in 
Charleston, S. C., by F. De Bow; andin Cincinnati by Ward 
& Taylor; and is edited by W. C. Richards, and the well- 
beloved “Cousin Alice.” 

We have received, “with the respects of the govern- 
ment,” the “Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association, of Boston.” We congratulate the 
“government” on the prosperous condition of the institu- 
tion under their direction. It was founded in 1820, and 
haa now a library of 14,000 volumes, to which constant ad- 
ditions are made, averaging over 2000 volumes per annum. 


MUSIC. 


“Dempster’s Sacred Melodies.” Poetry by eminent au- 
thors. We have received from our friend, the author, a 
complete set of his beautiful melodies. They are six in 
number, and comprise some of the most exquisite produc- 
tions of American poets. We will name them, in order 
that the reader may judge of the merits of the selection. 
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“Behold the Western Evening Light!” Poetry by W. B. 
0. Eeabody; “ The Flight of Time.” Poetry by J. C. Perci- 


val: “If yon bright Stars which gem the Night.” Poetry 
by William Leggett: “Come while the blossoms of thy 
years are brightest.” Poetry by Willis Gaylord Clark: 
“When Courting Slumber.” As for the powers of Mr. 
Dempster in adapting his voice to the expression of senti- 
ments at once chaste, eloquent, and refined, they are too 
well known and too highly appreciated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land to require any eulogy 
from our pen. Who can doubt, therefore, of his success in 
these compositions? For sale by J. E. Gould & Co., Phila- 
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delphia; T. S. Berry, New York; Oliver Ditson, Boston; 
D. A. Truax, Cincinnati. 

From J. C. Gould, Swaim’s Building, Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia: “ Bluettes de Opera: 6 Morceaux Elegants, 
sur des thémes favorits; pour le Piano a 4 mains.” Com- 
posés par Theodore Desten. No. 1, Martha. 2, Lucresia 
Borgia. 3,Sonnambula. 4, Lucia di Lamermoor. 5, Der 
Freischutz. 6, Belisario. 

“ Les Fleurs des Dames.” Grand Valse Brillante. Com- 
posé par Madame Henriette Hertz. 

“ Vandalia Waltz.” Composed and performed with great 
applause at his concerts, by August Cockel. 

“ Etudes De Th. Dibler.” 





Godey's Arm-Ohair. 


Our Sepremser Numser.—We are sure that the ladies 
will pronounce this number a gem. We have devoted a 
pretty large space in it for their benefit; but we know that 
they appreciate our efforts, and that is satisfactory to us. 
The following, from the “ Buffalo Evening Post,” the ladies 
know to be true :— 

“ Every lady should take the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ and all who 
do so consult as well their profit as their peculiar pleasure. 
The constant fund of valuable instruction about all the de- 
tails of woman’s peculiar duties, to be found in the pages 
of ‘ Godey,’ cannot be obtained anywhere else at ten times 
the cost.” 





Tae editor of the “ Wisconsin Herald” thinks our arm- 
chair a very pleasant one. Wethankhim. He says: “We 
derived the greatest pleasure while seated in ‘Godey’s 
Arm-Chair.’ It is worth the price of the ‘Book.’” We 
endeavor to make it as spicy as possible. 





We extract the following from “ Ze Moniteur,” the fash- 
jionable magazine of Paris :— 

“Among the articles that have produced a sensation in 
the fashionable world this season, are the magnificent em- 
broidered shawls of Wisnick Domere & Armonville. We 
have seen some specimens manufactured for Mr. Brodie, of 
New York, which exceed in richness and beauty anything 
of the kind previously brought out in Paris.” 

We give several designs in this number from the fash- 
ionable establishment of Mr. Brodie, in New York. Our 
subscribers are particularly favored in having these de 
signs originally given to them in the “ Lady’s Book,” and 
long before they are made public by Mr. Brodie. No oTHEn 
MAGAZINE HAS THIS ADVANTAGE. 

Ow the cover of our July number, we published an item 
as follows: “Justus White, late agent in New York State, 
please report where you are.” As the purport of our mak- 
ing the inquiry may be misunderstood, we will now state 
that we were anxious to get some information relative to 
certain outstanding claims we have in New York State. 
We had no other object in making the inquiry. 

“My First Experrence in Banres,” published in our 
April number, having gone the rounds of the press in this 
country, is now being published in almost every English 
publication we receive. Our “ Sketches of Southern Life,” 
by Pauline Forsyth, ace also extensively copied in the Eng- 
lish magazines. 


Tue following we find in the “Journal,” Woburn, Mass. 
It is an extract from a letter written from Philadelphia to 
the editor of that paper :— 

“ This is a famed city for literary magazines; very large 
amounts are paid by the proprietors for engravings and 
literary matter. ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’ is the oldest publi- 
cation, and in most of its contents takes the lead; in its 
rich engravings, especially the colored fashion plates, which 
have far exceeded any others. Godey has made a fortune 
by his magazine, and he seems determined to keep the 
lead, without any regard to the cost. His selections in 
reading matter are not surpassed in variety and interest 
by any magazine which I have ever seen; he will keep his 
position, cost what it may.” 


Our friend of the North Adams “ Transcript” is informed 
that the Rev. Dr. Bethune is not the writer of the “ Widow 
Bedott Papers.” The authoress was the wife of a most re- 
spected clergyman in the State of New York, and, kad she 
lived, would have taken a high stand as one of the most 
humorous writers this country ever produced. We have 
never published anything to compare with the “ Aunt 
Maguire Papers” from her pen. 


Tue New York “ Mirror,” that best of our exchanges, in 
speaking of the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, 
says: “ In these days of railroad accident, we should appre- 
ciate and acknowledge the regularity, safety, and abundant 
accommodation of the railroad system between this city 
and Philadelphia. Day after day, and month after month, 
the trains run, the complex arrangement of so many 
freight and passenger trains perfectly managed, and the 
tide of travel passing to and fro on these well-built works 
undisturbed. The amount of thought and constant atten- 
tion required for the planning and conducting of this mani- 
fold system must be great. In reading the privted direc- 
tions for the guidance of those engaged in running the 
trains, we have been struck with the caution exercised and 
enjoined. Few, we believe, have any idea of the wide reach 
of thought demanded in the management of this great con- 
cern, on which the convenience and welfare of so many 
thor-rands are at one time and another depending. We have 
reason to rejoice that such a great public work is in the 
hands of such sound-headed men.” 


We have received from Messrs. Weik & Wieck No. 11, 
Vol. 1, of their very beautiful “Book of the World.” It 
contains several very beautiful colored and other engray- 
ings, Landseer’s “ Bolton Abbey” being one of them. 
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WELCH’S PARISIAN HIPPODROME, 


Ir is seldom that we notice exhibitions, but Welch’s 
Parisian Hippodrome is one of an entirely different charac- 
ter from any ever before seen in the United States. The 
idea was first conceived with a view of displaying the clas- 
sic games of Greece and Rome. 

The stadium, or course, is built in the form of a race- 
course. It is not round, like a circus-ring. Its length is 
about 220 feet, its width 150 feet. It is nearly straight on 
the long sides, and iris on the short turns or ends, where 
the dexterity of the rider or driver is shéwn. 

The proprietor of the exhibition under notice, General 
Rufus Welch, was the first to introduce the Hippodrome 
into England, where he had at the time a company of 
American and French equestrians, From his known libe- 
rality and enterprise, it was but fair to infer that what he 
did so well there would be, with the means and experience 
possessed by him, better done here. Although expectation 
was raised to its highest pitch, the most sanguine expecta- 
tions have been realized, and the people of the Middle, 
Western, and Southern States, through which Welch’s 
Hippodrome will travel this season, may rest assured that 
they will be delighted with the performances. Here, in 
Philadelphia, where it was exhibited four successive weeks 
during the hottest weather of the season, the vast area was 
filled on all occasions, sometimes crowded to excess. The 
audiences, too, were composed of the best classes of our 
citizens: ministers, lawyers, littérateurs, distinguished citi- 
zens, all, with their families, were there on every occasion. 
Everybody was delighted. No one found fault, as there 
was no room for fault-finding. The best order reigned ; not 
an accident occurred to mar the pleasures of the many 
thousands who attended, and the establishment left Phila- 
delphia with the best wishes of the community. 

The principal features of the Hippodrome, and those 
which give it that title, are the Chariot Races, the Hurdle 
Leaps, the Course Greque, or flat races, the Acts of the Ma- 
nége, and the wonderful evolutions of the performers. The 
hurdle leaps are executed by the finest blooded horses, 
which are ridden by six ladies, the horses going at full speed 
while leaping banners, hurdles, &c. The chariot racing is 
performed partly by ladies and partly by gentlemen. In 
one race, the contest is between three ladies, each driving 
two horses abreast attached to elegant chariots, and is ex- 
eeedingly exciting. Itis even more spirited than the repre- 
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sentation of it in the engraving. The Course Greque is a 
scene between six ladies in Greek costume, where the rac- 
ing is really surprising, showing to what perfection the 
ladies of this country have brought the art of horseman- 
ship. There is also a surprising feat performed by two 
gentlemen, each driving four horses abreast to chariots. 
It is a most remarkable performance, the horses apparently 
flying around the stadium, urged on by the masterly skill 
of the drivers. To break the monotony of the entertain- 
ments, we have races of monkeys on ponies, leaping bar- 
riers, and running with all their spirit; humorous scenes 
between trained or trick horses and their masters; flights 
of liberty horses (some ten or a dozen) richly decorated with 
streamers, and running wild. Also the acts of the manédge, 
in which several beautiful imported horses—they come, we 
are told, from Berlin—are ridden in graceful and elegant 
style by finished lady equestrians. 

We have thus enumerated the principal acts only, those 
which are regarded as really Hippodrome feats; there are 
many others of great wonder, but less importance. There 
is, however, nothing to offend the most fastidious. 





Mr. AND Miss Ricurnes.—We commend the lady and gen- 
tleman here mentioned to the press of our country, wher- 
ever they go. We have had a long and familiar acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Richings, and can sincerely vouch for his 
moral worth and integrity. By birth and education a gen- 
tleman, he has always conducted himself in a manner to 
gain the esteem of his fellow-citizens everywhere. In point 
of great and varied talent, Mr. R. has no equal on the 
American stage, equally at home in any part he may be 
cast, and generally excelling in all. The talents of Miss 
Richings as a vocalist are well known here; but, as her 
efforts have mostly been confined to this city, we will men- 
tion that she stands very high in the estimation of our 
citizens, and, as a versatile actress, she is equal to her 
highly gifted father. In such characters as Lady Teazle, 
and those in the higher walks of the drama, she excels. 

Jonnson’s Spectmen Boox or Typss.—There is no esta- 
blishment in this country enjoys a higher reputation than 
that of L. Johnson & Co., of Philadelphia. Their establish 
ment is much older than even the “ Lady’s Book,” and it 
has always been celebrated for the skill and ability with 
which orders are executed. The book is a beautiful speci- 
men of all kinds of letters, ornamental borders, flowers, &c. 
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“ Gopry’s GALLERY oF Enoravines.—Our ‘better half’ de- 
sires us to express her obligations to Mr. Godey for a copy 
of his splendid collection of engravings, ‘from pictures by 
the first masters,’ with a lifelike likeness of Mr. G. him- 
self. Itis a beautiful book to grace the centre-table, and 
the picture is so truthful an image of the Prince of Pub- 
lishers, that nothing is left for the imagination of those 
who have seen him to conjecture as to his personal appear- 
ance. It is Mr. G. himself, as he loomed up to our optics, 
not many days ago, in his own sanctum, in Philadelphia, 
in all his bonhomme proportions. ‘May your shadow never 
grow less,’ Mr. Godey!” 

Our good friend of the “Citizen,” of Macon, Geo., we 
shall not soon forget the visit of yourself and amiable wife 
to our sanctum. It seemed to look brighter for some time 
after. The presence of lovely woman cheers every place. 





We cut the following from “ Scott’s Weekly Paper:”— 

“We call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment in this week’s paper, of the ‘ Book of the Toilet,’ got 
up by that well-known caterer for the ladies, L. A. Godey, 
Editor of ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ It contains nearly one 
hundred recipes of the most valuable kind, principally 
those of the well-known Rowland, of London, the proprie- 
tor of the celebrated Macassar Oil, which receipt is also 
given—the recipes for improving the complexion alone fur- 
nished by the celebrated Lady Blessington, whose beauty 
was well known, should at least insure the sale among the 
ladies of some thousands of copies. See advertisement.” 





Summer Beveraces.—It is not too late to order a copy of 
these receipts. They will do to make at any time. 

T. D. Exoursa, Esq., in a communication to the editor of 
che “ Richmond Inquirer,” has put the matter to rest as 
regards the authorship of one of the sweetest poems in our 
language, “Ben Bolt.” A more barefaced attempt to rob 
an author of his rights we have never seen. 





Tuerx is a slashing criticism in the “Southern Quarterly 
Review,” on the Rev. Eleazar Williams’s claims to the 
throne of France. The Rev. Mr. Hanson is also handled 
without gloves. It is not supposed that the Reverend gen- 
tleman ever had any claims. The articles were written for 
a certain purpose, and they have answered that purpose. 





Batu oF THovsanp Fiowers.—For removing all tans, 
pimples, and freckles from the face, for removing grease 
spots from clothes or carpeting, for beautifying the skin, 
for shaving; cleansing the teeth or curling the hair. This 
is what we are assured this celebrated balm will do, and we 
see that the proprietors offer $500 reward to any person 
who can produce its equal in efficacy. Fetridge & Co., of 
Boston, are the proprietors of the Balm, and are most en- 
terprising gentlemen. The price is one dollar per bottle, 
and the money to be returned if the article does not prove 
satisfactory. We observe by a Boston paper a sign of the 
prosperity of the firm: it says:— 

“ City improvements are visible on every hand; among 
the most conspicuous in our vicinity is one of Fetridge, the 
enterprising bookseller and publisher. He has recently 
added two stories to his building on Washington Street, 
making it six stories in height. One of these is occupied as 
a library and reading-room, superintended by Mr. Weeks, 
distinguished for his taste and affability; so the ladies say 
Fetridge has a new library idea, and a good one. He puts 


two hundred copies of every new book that is likely to 
create an excitement into his library, so that subscribers 
are never told that the volume they desire is ‘ out.’ ” 
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Ix a communication to the press recently, we asked them 
to show the fashion plates to their wives for their approval. 
It appears that some of the gentlemen are so unfortunate 
as not to be blessed with better halves. Pitying their con- 
dition, we offered to mediate with some of our fair friends 
of this city, and supply them, they offering the proper 
qualifications. Just hear how some of them have answered 
us. The editor of the “ Russellville Weekly Herald,” says: 
“ Well, friend Godey, we know you to be a clever fellow, 
and a gentleman of veracity; so we are pleased to accept 
of your kind offices, and you can therefore send us on one 
of your ‘fair damsels’ immediately, if not sooner. In re 
ference to our qualifications, permit us to say that we are 
quite a modest young man, and therefore we are afraid we 
could not begin to do justice to our numerous good points 
if we were to make the attempt. About what kind of a 
‘gal’ we should like for you to send, we can speak our mind 
more freely. Her form must not be too large nor too 
small, but as light and graceful as the Sylph of Autumn, 


‘Dancing on glimmering dew-drops, when the moon 
Rides in her silver softness, and the world 
Is calm and brightly beautiful below. 


Her cheek must rival Flora’s in the softness and rosiness 
of its hue; her lips such as would make the tulips blush 
and die of envy ; her teeth like pearls in an ivory casing; 
her eyes like dew-drops in a bed of violets, brightly spark- 
ling in Sol’s earliest beams. Auburn hair, soft, silky, 
and curling naturally. Her voice, mild and melting in its 
tones, and when she speaks, thrilling 


‘Into my soul a stream of melody, 
Delicious in its mellowness.’ 


And breath as pure as the sweet south wind as it gently 
wafts up from the sunny South laden with the delicious 
odor of the blossoms of a thousand orange groves. And she 
must have 


‘A heart at ease—with a quiet smile 
Playing on her lips, that, pouting, spread 
Their vermil freshness forth, as if to ask 
The kiss of him she smiled on.’ 


But she must not smile on any one but us; if she did there 
would be a row, certain. And with all, she must be as in- 
telligent and intellectual as she is graceful and charming. 
So, friend Godey, if you have one of this description, just 
send her on by Wells & Co.’s Express, or Morse’s Telegraph 
Line, and we will do something handsome for you.” 

Don’t think we can suit him. 

Procrep we to the next, from the “ Lewistown Public 
Ledger :”— 

“Taking the ‘ Book’ in a general scrutiny, it is the best 
thing a lady can have monthly on her centretable now 
published. Godey, too, is a humane man; he not only 
sympathizes with the ladies, but he has taken into consi- 
éeration the forlorn condition of certain bachelor editors 
and offers his assistance in enlisting the sympathies of 
Philadelphia ladies in their behalf. Thank you, Mr. Godey; 
we are just considering the claims of the young lady iv 
Philadelphia, who publishes the following card, and if we 
are unsuccessful in our suit, and you have any more ‘ Fila- 
delfy’ gals equally attractive and accomplished, we shall 
be happy to have your intercession :— 

“*A Hussanp Wantep.—By a young laideye of inconsi- 
derabul pershunal detracshuins and eddicashun. She is 
under 30 years of age, & of taul and dellycate figger. She 
has 1 verry fine i, havin losed the uther by anmost orful 
fight with the smaul pox. her accomplishments consist in 
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vistling with grate pouer and sweatness, and making 
numberels. she’s bin takin lessins in boxin, and will give 
ampel proofs to husoever marrees hur. appli 1355¢ maree 
street. hur hand, SALLY GRUBBINS.’ 

“P. 8. We should prefer a lady who has not studied box- 
ing.” 


Tue “Pecksville Northern Gazette” says: “Godey has 
opened a new matrimonial agency. What excuse is there 
now for bachelor editors? Our conscience already begins to 
smite us.” 


Txus discourses the “ Weekly Trojan :”"— 

“Friend Godey, you may please put us down on your 
list of ‘ poor fellows’ deserving of your compassion, and who 
wishes to be mated to one who is 


Amiable, gentle, lovely, and kind, , 
Pure in spirit, and lofty in mind, 
Ever ready with a consoling tear, 

And pockets lined with 10,000 a year.” 

From the “ Ballston Mirror,” we copy the following. We 
pardon him his personal remarks, which we do not copy, 
and assure him that we rejoice in our chains :— 

“If Godey, however, would like to act as our agent in 
the transaction of what little matrimonial business we may 
in fature have, we would mention as our most prominent 
qualification that we possess, in our own right, the best 
warranty deed of poverty dame Nature ever executed; and 
if any fair Philadelphian not more than three and twenty, 
having the fee simple of two blocks of rentable stores, would 
like such a chance, Mr. G. can forward her to our address, 
provided the express charges are pre-paid.” 

Tas “York Pennsylvanian” is disposed to be grateful. 
Hiear him :— 

“Indeed! Gratitude requires the ‘ fair damsels’ of Phila- 
delphia to become life-subscribers to the ‘ Lady's Book,’ for 
this kind effort to save them from shortening their days by 
bitter pinings. But, what will our ‘country girls’ think 
of Godey, who ‘endeavors’ to steal their birds? we fear 
they will ‘ tangle his wool, or, make ‘mouths’ at him. We 
have so many charming ‘dear little /ass-ies’ in York, the 
* Quaker costumes’ can make no conquests here.” 

We have received from the Philadelphia Art-Union a 
copy of an engraving from Rothermel’s splendid painting 
of “Patrick Henry delivering his celebrated Speech in the 
House of Burgesses, Va.” It needs no encomium from our 
pen. Mr. R., as an historical painter, has won a world- 
renowned reputation. It is engraved in line by Alfred 
Jones, who engraved so many of the premium pictures for 
the New York Art-Union. “A new feature” is announced 
for the present year: “ The distribution for 1853 is guaran- 
teed from the commencement, irrespective of success in the 
subscription, by a collection of at least fifty pictures, of an 
aggregate value exceeding $4000. These works are now in 
progress, and, as soon as completed, will be exhibited in 
the Art-Union Free Gallery, No. 210 Chestnut Street.” 

Mr. E. F. Dennison is the polite and gentlemanly actuary, 
and can be found at the Art-Union Free Gallery, 210 Chest- 
nut Street. 


Five Hunprep DoLtars.—Story writers and our readers 
were informed, by an advertisement in the last number of 
the “Lady’s Book,” that the publishers of the “ Dollar 
Newspaper,” Philadelphia, have offered $500 for the four 
stories decided to be the best that shall be sent in on or 
before the 15th of November next. The prizes are $300, 


$100, $60, and $40. The length and subject of the stories 
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are left to the taste of the writers; the only restriction im- 
posed is that the scene of the stories shall be American. 
From our knowledge of the character of the publishers of 
the “ Newspaper,” and from some personal intimacy with 
the mode adopted at reaching a just and impartial decision 
on the merits of the several contributions offered, we have 
no hesitation in expressing our belief that the proposition 
is honestly made, will be fairly carried out, and that the 
money, under the award, will be promptly paid. Three 
hundred dollars ought to draw out a very superior story, 
and we shall look with some interest to the result. See 
advertisement on cover. 





Mrs. PickerINe’s Boarpine ScHoor for young ladies offers 
many advantages, and parents who desire to place their 
daughters at school in Philadelphia would do well to apply 
to her, No. 617 Arch Street. 


Tue Sons of Portsmouth, at their recent meeting in New 
York, passed a public vote of thanks to Mr. W. H. Bur- 
roughs, proprietor of the Irving House, and to Mr. Wesley 
W. Hill, his able and accomplished assistant, for their 
courtesy and attention to them on that occasion. Such oc- 
-marrences, says the “Daily Register,” are common with 
these gentlemen, and, we are happy to say, are fully merit- 
ed. The “Irving” is one of the best conducted hotels in 
the country. 


Reprints.—Such has been the demand for the “ Lady’s 
Book” that we have been obliged to reprint each number 
several times. Of the July number in particular we have 
published four editions, and are now actively engaged in 
bringing out the fifth. 


DELIGHTFUL AND InstRUcTIveE Lecrures.—We learn with 
pleasure that, early in October, Mr. Taomas FirzGeRap, of 
“ The City Item,” will deliver a course of three lectures on 
“ Music,” “ The Fine Arts,” and “The Drama,” in the Mu- 
sical Fund Hall, Philadelphia. We are sure these lectures 
will prove highly attractive. The experience of the Lec- 
turer, and his reputation as a pleasant speaker, warrant 
us in assuring the public that a fine treat is in store for it. 
Tickets for the course, $1. Single tickets, 50 cents. Tickets 
admitting a gentleman and two ladies to a single lecture, $1. 





Our lady readers will, no doubt, be pleased to read the 
following description of the dresses worn at the christening 
of the last of Queen Victoria’s children :— 

The Queen wore a dress of white gros de Naples, with 
silver stars, trimmed with Honjton lace and white and 
silver ribands. Her Majesty wore a diadem of diamonds, 
with a raised centre, in which was set the large diamond 
known as the Koh-i-noor. 

The Queen wore the riband of the Order of the Garter, 
with a diamond “ George” suspended, and the Garter as an 
armlet. 

Their Royal Highnesses, the Princess Royal, and the 
Princesses Alice, Helena, and Louisa, wore dresses of white 
tulle, double skirt spangled with silver, over white satin, 
trimmed with silver ribands. 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess Louise of Prussia, had 
a dress of white crape over white silk, trimmed with white 
gauze riband. 

Her Majesty, the Queen of Hanover, wore a dress of white 
silk, covered with point lace, and having a diamond girdle 
and stomacher; diamoud ornaments were also on each 
shoulder. 

Her Majesty wore a diadem of diamonds. 

Iter Royal Highness, the Duchess of Kent's dress was of 
white silk, brocaded with silver, trimmed with blonde. The 
articles of the dress were of English manufacture. Her 
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Royal Highness’s headdress was composed of white feathers 
and diamonds. 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess of Prussia, wore a dress 
of white moire, with two skirts of point lace trimmed with 
white satin riband, and having the stomacher adorned with 
diamonds. The headdress was a tiara of diamonds and 
white flowers. The princess wore a diamond necklace and 
the cordon of a foreign order of knighthood. 

Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cambridge’s dress, 
was of white silk, with five flounces of point lace, the 
stomacher of diamonds and large pearls. Her Royal High- 
ness wore a pear! necklace, and the headdress was composed 
of a tiara of pearls and diamonds, with white feathers and 
point lace lappets. 

Her Royal Highness, the Hereditary Grand Duchess of 
Mecklinburgh-Strelitz, wore a white brocaded silk dress, 
trimmed with point lace and white riband, the stomacher 
of pearls and diamonds. The headdress formed of a tiara 
of pearls, diamonds, and white feathers. 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
wore a dress, three skirts of white tulle, embroidered with 
silver, over a glace silk petticoat, the body trimmed with 
silver blonde, and the stomacher diamonds and turquoise. 
The headdress was composed of wheat ears and diamonds, 
white feathers and lappets. 

Her Royal Highness, the Duchess Caroline of Mecklen- 
burgh-Strelitz’s dress, was of point lace over white silk, the 
front being ornamented on each side with white satin 
riband and white feathers, forming two lines from the gir- 
dle to the flounce. The stomacher was ornamented with 
pearls and diamonds. The headdress was formed of dia- 
monds, white feathers, and point lace lappets. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


* Dear Mr. Gopzy: There are many of us who are anx- 
jous to know the true pronunciation of Godey. Put it in 
some corner of the ‘ Book,’ to satisfy us. A name so 
popular is mentioned so many times that it should be pro- 
nounced correctly. If Mr. Goday’, or Goodey, or Goddy, 
whatever it is, should come South and hear us speaking of 
some popular editor whom we all admired, he might not 
recognize his own name. Respectfully, A. E. W.” 

In answer to Miss A. E. W., we state that our name is 
pronounced as if written Go’de, the accent upon the first 
syllable. 

“Mrs. J.C. R.” Cash received, and much obliged to you 
for your compliment; will endeavor to find a good treatise 
on the subject, and publish it. Wedid publish, some years 
ago, articles on the subject, but do not remember the year. 

The ribbon patterns we must leave to your own judgment. 

“Carrie Morgan's” queries were too late for the August 
number. Rosettes with ends are still fashionable ; jet ear- 
rings for deep mourning; jet and gold for second mourn- 
ing. Hair rings, made in the shape of acorns, are very 
fashionable. 

“ A. V. H.”—The “ Book of the Toilet” is complete. We 
have orders now for two thousand copies, and have no 
doubt the sale will reach 10,000 copies. 

“R. D. D.”—* Dictionary of Poetical Quotations,” by Mrs. 
Hale, is $1 50 in boards, $1 62 in neat binding; this in- 
eludes postage. Address Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

“A. H. M."—“A second hand Adams press” cannot be 
procured in Philadelphia. 

“A. L. P.”—Your order for type and paper attended to. 

“M. M. R.”—Four reams paper sent on 8th July. 

“A.M. L.T.”—You cannot acquire an accurate know- 
ledge of hair-work but by tuition. No written explanation 
will suffice, 





MAGAZINE AND LADY’s BOOK. 


“L. H. P."—Mrs. Lincoln’s work on Botany is considercd 
the best. Wrote June 30 full particulars. 

“I, M. A."—Purse forwarded by mail. Hope it will 
please. 

“T. W.”-—See advertisement of plates in our August 
number. They will do to bind. 








The Borrower's Department. 


Tae editor of the “ Barraboo Democrat” speaks in the 
right tone: “Any person wishing to procure ‘Godey,’ 
‘Graham,’ or ‘ Arthur,’ can do so by paying us twenty-five 
cents; but we can’t lend ours.” 

From the “ Pennsylvania Democratic Register :”— 

“Godey asks a ‘leading question’ in this issue. He 
wishes to know how it is that, in towns where he sends the 
most exchanges, he has few, or what is more generally the 
case, no subscribers, which we think is easily answered. 
The practice of borrowing literary publications from editors 
has become systematized and perfected, and the moment a 
periodical reaches the sanctum it is carried away by some 
piratical hand.” 





A uerrer from Le Roy says: “ Please send mo by mail 
the April number, 1851. 1 am minus that, the result of 
lending. After this, I shall consider your ‘ Book’ too valu- 
able to lend; for a person that is able to read it, is able to 
take it.” 

The direction of this letter was printed in a style that 
any painter might envy. 





Tue Tennessee “ Weekly Messenger” asserts boldly :-— 

“ Now we are decidedly opposed to this plan of borrow- 
ing, when it is in the power of every one to get a copy for a 
smal] sum, and therefore don’t intend to loan ours. If it 
is worth reading, it is worth paying for.” 





Chemistry for Donth. 








HEAT, LIGHT, AND FLAME. 


FIREWORKS IN MintaTure.—Put half a drachm of solid 
phosphorus into a large pint Florence flask, hold it slanting, 
that the phosphorus may not break the glass; pour upon 
it a gill and a half of water, and place the whole over a 
spirit lamp; light the wick, which should be about half an 
inch from the flask, and as soon as the water is heated 
streams of fire will issue from the water by starts, resem- 
bling sky-rockets; some particles will adhere to the glass, 
representing stars, and frequently will display brilliant 
rays. These appearances will continue at times till the 
water begins to simmer, when immediately a curious aurora 
borealis begins, and gradually ascends till it collects to a 
pointed flame; when it has continued half a minute, blow 
out the flame of the lamp, and the point that was formed 
will rush down, forming beautiful illuminated clouds of fire 
rolling over each other for some time, which disappearing, 
a splendid hemisphere of stars presents itself. After wait- 
ing a minute or so, relight the lamp, and nearly the same 
phenomenon will be displayed as from the beginning. Let 
a repetition of lighting and relighting of the lamp be made 
for several times, that the stars may be increased. After 
the third or fourth time of blowing out the lamp, in a few 
moments after the internal surface of the flask isdry, many 
of the stars will shoot with great splendor from either side, 
and some of them will fire off with brilliant rays. Thes, 
appearances will continue several minutes. What remaizs 
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in the flask will serve for the same experiment several 
times, and without adding any more water. Care should 
be taken, after the experiment is over, to lay the flask and 
water in a cool place. 

Deronatine Soap Bussies.—Fill, with a mixture of two 
parts of hydrogen gas and one of oxygen gas, a bladder, 
furnished with a stopcock, and adapt to this a tobacco-pipe, 
made to fit the stopcock ; dip the bow] into a lather of soap, 
and turning the cock, blow up the soapy water into bub- 
bles. These bubbles, when touched with a lighted candle, 
take fire and explode with a loud report. 

Heat AND FLame.—Take a few grains of chlorate of pot- 
ash and one or two small pieces of phosphorus, and throw 
them into a saucer containing a little sulphuric acid, and 
the phosphorus will instantly be inflamed. 

Fiery Fountary.—If twenty grains of phosphorus, cut 
very small, and mixed with forty grains of powdered zinc, 
be put into half an ounce of water, and two drachms of 
concentrated sulphuric acid be added thereto, bubbles of 
inflamed phosphorated hydrogen gas will quickly cover the 
whole surface of the fluid in succession, forming a complete 
fountain of fire. 

Loup Detonation.—If one grain of dry nitrate of bismuth 
be previously mixed with a grain of phosphorus, and then 
rubbed together in a metallic mortar, a loud report will be 
produced. 








Receipts, &c. 


New Haven. 

Mr. Louis Goper: Permit me to send this little article, 
hoping that it may find a place in your next number. 

For Weak Eyes.—Take rose-leaves (the more the better), 
and put them in a little water, then boil; after this, strain 
it into a bottle, and cork it tight. You will find this liquid 
very beneficial in removing redness and weakness from the 
eyes. Yours, truly, Cc. 8. M. 

Liacutning.—We publish the following, as appropriate 
to the present season: “Mr, E. Meriam, of New York, a 
distinguished scientific writer, and practical philosopher, 
says that persons struck by lightning should not be given 
up as dead for at least three hours. During the first two 
hours, they should be drenched freely with cold water, and 
if this fails to produce restoration, then add salt, and con- 
tinue the drenching for another hour.” 

Tomato Ketcnup.—The following is the best receipt ex- 
tant for making tomato ketchup: Take one bushel of to- 
matoes, and boil them until they are soft. Squeeze them 
through a fine wire sieve, and add—half a gallon of vinegar; 
one pint and a half of salt; two ounces of cloves; quarter 
of a pound of allspice; two ounces of Cayenne pepper; 
three tablespoonfuls of black pepper; five heads of garlic, 
skinned and separated. Mix together, and boil about three 
hours, or until reduced to about one-half. Then bottle, 


without straining. 





Mock Tortie Sovp.—Boil a leg of beef with fried carrots, 
anions, parsley, thyme, cloves, and pepper; celery, and a 
large piece of baked bread to a good stock. After cleaning 
the calf’s head (with the skin on), boil it three-quarters of 
an hour by itself; cut the meat in moderate pieces; strain 
the stock through a sieve; when cold, take off the fat; boil 
the meat in the stock till very tender, with some knotted 
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marjoram and basil in a bag. If not hot enough, add some 
Cayenne pepper. It improves by keeping two or three 
days. A little sherry may be added. 

To thicken the above, as well as other soups and gravies, 
bake some flour till it becomes a rich brown, and gradually 
mix with some of the soup. 








Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN AUGUST NUMBER. 


1. Our Mother-tongue. 2. The letter A. 


ENIGMAS. 


3. 


So many social attributes 
My character combines, 

No other earthling, be assured, 
So many e’er enshrines. 


A seminary I supply, 
A nursery also, 

Where infancy is tended, till 
It vigorous may grow. 


Recruiting, tra‘ning, shooting too, 
Within my province falls: 

And an asylum for relief 
Exists within my walls, 


I charm admiring lovers with 
The fairest of the fair: 
A sepulchre am I also, 
Which numerous beauties share. 


Decay and resurrection are 
Inherent in my breast: 

And now I’ve helped you on thus far, 
My name is soon expressed! 


4. 


A proportion of something if firstly you name, 

Then the edge of an eminence add to the same; 

And a good sort of game in their union you'll find, 
In whose cutting and dealing, we ’re mostly inclined. 


5. 


Low Ly and humble of our race 
In character are we, 

And figures but express the grace 
Of simple modesty. 


Quite Quaker-like ’s our sober sect, 
Dispersed about the earth— 

Acquiring all the world’s respect 
By our intrinsic worth. 


To cottagers and country folk 
We’re quite familiarized ; 

And though we'd shrink from city smoke, 
In kitchens, too, we ’re prized. 


Our individual sentiment 
And genius, too, are shown 

By cogent names, which represent 
What you yourself would own. 


One symbols money, one breathes grace, 
One ’s soothing, and one’s wise; 

The fifth proclaims th’ eternal race 
As every moment flies. 














ADVICE GRATIS. 


“ More offered from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling,” 


is the burden of a ballad we remember to have seen in 
active newspaper circulation a year or two since. We were 
reminded of it by a passage that contains both an apology 
and a warning for a very common error among our coun- 
trywomen. It occurs in “ Cyrilla,” a novel of the season, and 
one of the very best; the author made friends with a very 
large American circle of readers by the quiet descriptions 
of German life in that uncommon novel, “ The Initials.” 
We consider “Cyrilla” quite as good, if not more artistic, 
and certainly, while society is drawn with as skilful a pen, 
the author goes deeper, and with a truer purpose, into the 
hidden springs of action. Many a woman has earned for 
herself the reputation of a dangerous flirt without dream- 
ing that she trespassed the bounds of propriety. We agreo 
with Melani, the speaker, that, “ After all, it is bard that 
a woman should lose her reputation in consequence of 
conclusions drawn from mere appearances. The very par- 
donable wish to enjoy the society of an agreeable man, or, 
at worst, yielding to an impulse of vanity, is often denomi- 
nated error by the censorious world, and I am convinced 
that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, nothing wrong 
has been intended or even thought of—by our sex, at 
least.” 

There is equal truth in the response, and well worth re 
membering :— 

“TIT am sorry I cannot give you the same assurance for 
mine,” said Rupert, laughing; “and therefore it is better 
that women should enjoy the society of agreeable men with 
a degree of moderation which may defy the censure of the 
world.” 

There is a lesson equally valuable in the meeting of Me- 
lani, long since the wife of an honorable and talented mav, 
rather her father’s choice than her own—with her tutor 
lover of early days :—~ 

Fifteen years spent in the conscientious fulfilment of 
those domestic duties from which no station in life is ex- 
empted, will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, extin- 
guish the most flaming first love that ever burned on the 
altar of disinterestedness. 

“Melani gazed with melancholy earnestness on the 
voluminous white neckecloth, the long uncurled hair 
combed back from the calm but careworn face before her, 
and then—then the fantastic little flame she had so fondly 
fed with poetry and moonlight meditations for years, was 
quenched forever.” 

And Melani was quite right when she gave one sigh to 
the departing inspiration of her romantic verses, 

“ Cuntent is death to poesy.” 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—EN DESHABILLE. 


Atrnoves the papers have been so long filled with de 
tails of the plan and construction of the Crystal Palace, it 
seemed to attract but little general attention until the 
actual announcement of the opening, with the pink and 
blue regulations, reminding one of the earlier Jenny Lind 
concerts, appeared. 
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Now, when filled with the choicest selections both of na- 
tural product and the unceasing industry of many lands, 
we do not think it conveys the same impression of the im- 
mense labor and capital employed in its construction as 
the day of our first visit, when its vast proportions, and, at 
the same time, the airy grace of its plan, were more plain- 
ly visible. Hundreds of workmen thronged the interior, 
each bent on his respective duties, and working in har- 
mony with the noble design. On the ground floor, the 
lighter partitions inclosing the different stalls were rapidly 
going up; the divisions allotted to the different nations 
strewn with packing-boxes, marked in their strange foreign 
tongues, some half open beneath the eager hands of the 
exhibitor, who stood surrounded by his own band of work- 
men, trying in vain, perhaps, to make them comprehend 


his orders. A glimpse of rich fabrics, or costly vases, . 


whetted the edge of curiosity in passing, or you stopped to 
wonder what was designed to fill the miniature Crystal 
Palace, growing into beauty beneath the skilful hands of 
Genin’s decorators. Poised in the distance, the colossal 
bronze of the Amazon arrested the attention, near to the 
equestrian Washington, whose steed is inevitably tame in 
comparison to its fiery neighbor, though a very good horse 
according to Baucher, and no doubt better suited for ordi- 
nary travelling purposes. A huge canvas tent jealously 
conceals the noble group of Thorwaldsen, undergoing the 
last skilful touches that are to give the plaster models the 
purity and elegance of finished models—a group in itself 
sufficient to repay a journey from the interior to the busy 
metropolis. Ten days from now, the organ slowly rearing 
above us will be swelling the surge of sound in the grand 
hallelujah chorus, when multitudes are gathered beneath 
this lofty dome, in the pride and enthusiasm of a sovereign 
people. 

Don’t join with a friend at our elbow, dear ladies, in sug- 
gesting how hot and uncomfortable every one will be; it 
spoils our picture, and may dishearten us from painting 
this scene also for your amusement. 


PLANTS IN BALCONIES. 


Tr is now so much the custom to ornament the fronts of 
houses with cast-iron porches and balconies, that hints on 
the training of plants to drape them may not come amiss. 
When there is a garden plot below, glycena, clematis, 
climbing roses, etc., can be easily cultivated, many of the 
most elegant houses in New York presenting through May 
and June a succession of the purple, white, and pink clus- 
ters of these favorite climbers, mixed with the scarlet and 
pale straw-colored bells of the honeysuckle. 

Where the projection is immediately over the pavement, 
the first thing to be done is to supply the balconies or leads 
over porticos, which are to be filled with flowering planta, 
with boxes to contain the plants. In most cases, the boxes 
only serve to contain the pots in which greenhouse plants 
are grown; but im others they are filled with earth, in 
which mignonette and other annuals are sown. In the 
latter case, slate boxes should be used, as, though they are 
dearer, and are not so portable as those made of wood, they 
are much more lasting. Slate boxes should also always be 
used when they are intended to be fixtures, and to stand 
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out all the winter, as they generally do, when planted with 
evergreens or hardy climbers. When boxes are only to 
stand out during the summer months, they should be 
made of the best yellow deal. Their dimensions may vary, 
as regards their width, according to taste or circumstances; 
but their length should never exceed three or four feet, 
because if they are longer it is difficult to move them, and 
this is a very important matter. The depth of the boxes 
should never be less than seven inches; but it need not be 
more than ten inches, even for boxes of the largest size. 
Mignonette boxes are generally made seven inches deep by 
seven inches wide, and from eighteen inches to three feet 
long. The length is not of so much consequence as the 
depth and width, which should never be less than the di- 
mensions given above, as mignonette does not look well 
unless it is planted en masse; and the plants will not 
thrive unless they have plenty of pot room. It is a very 
good plan to have a few greenhouse plants, say three or 
four, plunged in the same box with the mignonette, when 
the season is a little further advanced, as they fill up the 
blanks when the mignonette begins to fade. It is neces- 
sary to be very particular about the size of the boxes, as 
very few carpenters will make boxes for plants either wide 
enough or deep enough, unless they are kept to the exact 
dimensions, 
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A NEW LION. 


In a new and revised edition of “ City Lyrics,” Mr. Willis 
will certainly have to alter the reading of one couplet— 


“Come up to Thomson’s for ices, 
And cool your warm heart for a shilling”— 


Taylor being now decidedly in advance of his ancient rival, 
his new and magnificent saloon surpassing any café, we 
had almost said, in the world. Entering it from Broadway, 
the glittering picture is at first too bright to let the visitor 
distinguish objects. The carved and gilded panels of the 
eeiling, the superb chandeliers, the alternate mirrors and 
plate-glass windows, reflecting the busy scene; the cut- 
glass fountains, tesselated floors, and circular crimson vel- 
vet lounges, with bronze griffins supporting them, dazzle 
and bewilder one in the glare of a noonday sun. Prome- 
nading the entire length, past the circular counters heaped 
with every delicate fruit or confection, in season and out of 
season, and the groups of ladies, children, gentlemen, and 
parties of every kind, seated around the marble table, to 
the brilliant stained glass oriole, you think all has been 
seen; but below the saloon is the restaurant, scarcely less 
gorgeous in its decorations, where the component parts of 
a most excellent dinner will be served at ten minutes no- 
tice. Here, too, are fountains, mirrors, pictures, and 
groups that one might study for hours, requiring more 
than a hurried paragraph to do justice to them or their 
surroundings, 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


In the busy life of cities, there are few hours where en- 
nui creeps in, unless to the chamber of an invalid. The 
leisure of the country, on the contrary, has much unem- 
ployed time, which may be given to quiet pursuits not ab- 
solutely classed as useful, but, at the same time, ladylike 
and agreeable. Any of our centretable circle, who are 
fond of gardening and botany, will thank us for some very 
plain and simple rules for obtaining correct plaster casts of 
leaves and flowers. They are recommended by a celebrated 
English engraver, who has himself taken accurate and 
beautiful casts guided by them. Nothing could be more 
simple than the process. 
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The leaf, as early as convenient after being gathered, is 
to be laid on fine-grained moist sand, in a perfectly natural 
position, with that surface uppermost which is to form the 
cast, and being banked up by sand in order that it may be 
perfectly supported. It is then, by means of a broad 
camel’s-hair brush, to be covered over with a thin coating 
of wax and Burgundy pitch, rendered fluid by heat. The 
leaf is now to be removed from the sand, and dipped in 
cold water; the wax becomes hard, and likewise tough, to 
allow the leaf to be ripped off without altering its form. 
This being done, the wax mould is placed in moist sand, 
and banked up as the leaf itself was previously; it is then 
covered with Plaster of Paris, made thin, due care being 
taken that the plaster be nicely pressed in all the inter- 
stices of the mould, by means of a camel’s-hair brush. As 
soon as the plaster has set, the warmth thus produced 
softens the wax, which, in consequence of the moisture of 
the plaster, is prevented from adhering to it; and, with a 
little dexterity, it may be rolled up, parting completely 
from the cast without injuring it in the least. Casts ob- 
tained in the manner thus described are very perfect, pos- 
sessing a high relief, and form excellent models either for 
the draughtsman or for the moulder for architectural orna- 
ments. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tuk points of etiquette submitted to us by “ Miss E. L. L.” 
are nearly all discussed in Miss Leslie’s “ Behavior Book,” 
which we would advise her to obtain. On the subject of 
conversation, we copy the following hints from D’Israeli; 
they occur in one of his earlier tales, and are addressed to 
persons just coming out :— 

“Do not talk too much at first. Do not fryto talk. But 
whenever you speak, speak with self-possession. Speak in 
a subdued tone, and always look at the person whom you 
are addressing. Before one can engage in general conver- 
sation with any effect, there is a certain acquaintance with 
trifling, but amusing subjects, which must first be attained 
You will soon pick up sufficient by listening and observing 
Never argue. In society nothing must be discussed; give 
only results. If any one differ from you, bow and turn the 
conversation. Always be guarded and on the watch, or you 
will lose many opportunities, and say many disagreeable 
things.” 

To which we would add, never be personal in any re- 
marks or comments. In mixed society, you may be near, 
or even addressing, relatives of the parties themselves, or, 
at any rate, an indifferent person may, by repeating, give 
offence, or wound the feelings of another. 

The Indian work, in bark, purchased at Niagara and the 
Lakes, can be cleaned. The process is very simple: Take a 
small brush, as for cleaning jewelry, and rub the colored 
figures well with a thin lather of soap and warm water, 
washing the whole article, card-case, work-basket, or what- 
ever it may be, in the same. Dry with a cloth. It will 
brighten rather than fade the colors. 

The most economical, and, at the same time, tne best 
paper for making alumnates, or paper cigars, or fire light- 
ers, is the blank margin of old newspapers, that can be 
very conveniently taken off in strips the proper width. We 
recommend this where old letters are not plentiful, as new 
writing paper is too expensive, and brown or gray wrap- 
ping paper does not hold the fire, dying out almost as soon 
as lighted. “Mrs. 8.” is mistaken in thinking her request 
too trifling to be noticed. The least query from a corre- 
spondent we shall be happy to answer through this me- 
dium, although a letter, we acknowledge, would tax our 
time too heavily. 
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The only remedy we know, when a garment has been 
fairly attacked by moths, is thorough beating, brushing, 
and exposure to the air. If possible, the article should be 
dipped into hot water to destroy the young larve. It is 
not the winged moth that produces the mischief directly, 
but the small caterpillars hatched from the eggs which 
they deposit. The access of this winged moth is therefore 
to be guarded against at first. 

“ Mapeine” is mistaken. Goldwasser, or Eau de Vie de 
Dantizwick, is not a cosmetic, but distilled from corn, ete., 
after the fashion of much more commonplace liquids. It 
takes its name from a small quantity of gold-leaf floating 
in it. 

“H. M. P.”—The hair finger-rings can be made. 











Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Eiditress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, ete. etc., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed exrpendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
be responsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jewelry from Bailey’s, Warden's, Philadelphia, or Tiffany’s, 
New York, if requested. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1st.—Robe-dress of blue grenadine, the flounces 
and berthé woven in a bouquet pattern, over deep scallops. 
Flounces of graduated width. The headdress is very sim- 
ple, the back hair being brought forward in a plait, form- 
ing a kind of bandeau, or coronet, across the forehead. 
Drooping Marabout feathers, same shade as the dress. 

Pig. 21.—Walking-iress, the skirt of rose-colored crape 
de Paris, infant's waist and sleeves of figured India muslin, 
very simple and tasteful, fastened by a broad sash of Man- 
tua ribbon. Drawn crape hat, with blush roses inside the 
brim. 

The nursery article, illustrated with numerous designs, 
although prepared, is unavoidably postponed until October. 
There are few new items in the world of fashion, the prin- 
cipal change this month being in bonnets. 

Some of the new ribbons for sashes, and those remotely 
intended for autumn wear, are very fanciful and beautiful. 
Chequered patterns, in brilliant shades of color, and de- 
signs imitating gold and straw, are most worn. Ribbons, 
embroidered in a raised pattern of gold or silver, were 
much used in Paris and London through the past season, 
and will probably be generally introduced here in the fall. 
It seems to us that they are most suitable as trimming for 

wening-iresses, headdresses, ete. Some very costly sash 
bons have a white or green ground, scattered over with 
flowers or dairies, intermingled with wheat-ears, in 
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PLP PALL ALY 


gold. The favorite shades for the plaid ribbons are lilac 
and violet, cerise and black, lilac and rose, blue and ma- 
roon. Broad sash ribbons are occasionally different on 
each side in design and color, as with a border on one side, 
with red shading into cerise, on the other bright pomona, 
or apple green, shading into forest green, the middle filled 
up by a beautiful wreatb in vivid colors. 

Of course, when broad or costly ribbons are used for trim- 
ming a bonnet, Leghorn or other straw, bows are dispensed 
with, many of them having only a plain band or fold cross- 
ing the bonnet, with silk cape, and narrower strings of the 
same shade. It would be both tedious and foolishly ex- 
travagant to attempt rosettes or bows of such rich material 
and elaborate design. 





Che Coilet. 


To SrReNerHen THE Gums, AND Fasten Loose Teeta.— 
Dissolve an ounce of myrrh as much as possible in a pint 
of port wine, and the same quantity of oi] of almonds; 
wash the mouth with this fluid every morning. This is an 
excellent remedy against worms in the teeth. 

In Paris a new kind of scent-bottle, entirely enveloped in 
passementerie, has recently been introduced, and met with 
great success. The great complaint of destruction to the 
gloves and handkerchief is thereby obviated, and the effect 
produced is equal to the finest enamel. 

To make Campnor Cake.—Take of lard, two ounces; 
spermaceti, two ounces; white wax, one ounce; camphor, 
half an ounce; and melt the whole together with as little 
heat as possible, stirring the ingredients well, that they 
may unite. When nearly cold, it may be cast into a paper 
mould; pour the mixture gently in. When cold, it is fit 
for use. Camphor cake is excellent for chapped bands or a 
rough skin; it is best applied after washing. 

How To MANAGE THE Harr.—By judicious treatment, and 
gown of corresponding and congenial hue, red hair may be 
tamed down into what, by courtesy, may be called a bright 
auburn. However beautiful a fine head of hair may be 
esteemed, those who are short in stature or small in fea- 
tures should never indulge in a profuse display of their 
tresses, if they would, in the one case, avoid the appearance 
of dwarfishness, and unnatural size of the head, and, in the 
other, of making the face seem less than it actually is. If 
the hair be closely dressed by others, those who have round 
or broad faces should, nevertheless, continue to wear 
drooping clusters of curls. 


Ware Lip Satve.—Mix equal parts of white wax, white 
sugar candy, and oil of almonds. 








OrnTMENT FoR Prwpies.—Take of purified lard, one ounce; 
citron ointment, one ounce and a half; of finest almond 
oil, half an ounce; mix all well together. This may be 
scented by oil of bergamot. 


Hivts on Dress.—Ladies of good taste seldom wear 
jewellery in the morning; and when they do, confine 
themselves to trinkets of gold, or those in which opaque 
stones only are introduced. Ornaments with brilliant 
stones are unsuited for morning costume. 

To MAKE LAVENDER-WATER.--Take of rectified spirits of 
wine half a pint; essential oil of lavender, two drachms; 
otto of roses, five drops. Mix all together in a bottle, and 
cork it for use. 
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THB IMPBRIAL. 


Tas is made of velvets of all colors which receive the present favor—such as black, royal and other purples, ma 
rcons, the richest browns, dark greens, ete. etc. We need not dwell upon its construction, as that is similar to the 
“ Patrician,” described in our August number. The peculiar beauty of the novel style of embroidery renders it a 
garment that meets with unqualified admiration. The small scalloped border which traverses the entire outline of 
the mantilla is wrought in chain-stitch, between the graceful curves of which, at regular intervals, there are small 
ovals; these, as are also the corner ornaments, are of basket-stitch, raised by a cotton filling, which causes the em- 
broidery to present a most massy appearance. The fringe is of extraordinary richness, the skirt being nine inches, 
headed with a braid of tight-twisted silk, which is admirably in keeping with the sumptuous character of the gar- 
ment. [From the establishment of @. Bropiz, No. 51 Canal Street, New York.] 
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i fEB REGINA. 


Tux ornate grandeur of the Chinese embroideries, worked with exquisite taste upon fabrics of the most sumptuous 
character, together with the dignified aspect of the style, fully establishes this as the queen of mantles. 

In order that perfect satisfaction may be afforded ‘to our fair friends, we are gratified to present them with a back 
view of the “Regina,” upon which the same embroidery as that of the “ Imperial” is exquisitely wrought in white 
upon a ground of the heaviest taffeta. It is designed for the opera. This mantle is now being exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace. [From the establishment of G. Bropiz, No. 51 Canal Street, New York.] 
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LA POLKA. 


Tas garment, so entirely different in character from all the other prevailing modes, is widely popular from its 
admirable convenience, and its property of so bewitchingly revealing the tournure of the fair wearers. Its construc 
tion is simple, as it fits closely, as though moulded upon the figure. It may be made either with a surplus front, in 
which case an inside gilet is necessary, or else, @ la militaire, close to the throat. The buttons may be fancy metal, 
but the gilt ones are more in favor. The sleeves are flowing, of the pagoda style. The garment may be made shorter 
than in our plate, if so desired, and trimmed in every variety that taste may select—with lace, fringe, velvet ribbons, 
or fancy braids. The one here presented is of black silk, our choice being French lace for the trimming. All colors 
are worn, but black is the favorite. As the season requires, silk will give place to cloths and velvets as the materials 
of which the Polka will be constructed. [Furnished by G. Bropie.] 
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MANTLES 


WE select two styles, suitable 
for the coming cool weather. 


THE SULTANA, 


Probably from the form of the 
long flowing sleeve. The point 
jis turned back in the vest or 
basque pattern, to show the lace 
or embroidery of the chemisette. 

Trimming.—Ruchés of narrow 
ribbon the same shade, and a 
broad fall of Brussels, or thin 
French lace. 
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LA BELLE, 


Or the favorite, as it is otherwise 
known. A mantilla of black silk, 
trimmed with a deep border of 

narrow green silk folds (green or , 
blue may be used), and a still 
deeper fringe, with a binding of 
lacework, in scallops. The deep 
collar is finished by the broad 
bow and flowing ends of the past 
season. 
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